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ENGLAND'S INTERVENTION IN EGYPT. 


I nap hoped when I wrote last—now some eighteen months ago—on 
Egyptian affairs in this Review, that I had said my last word on a 
subject concerning which I felt that I had written enough, if not 
more than enough. Under the Anglo-French Control a system of 
administration had been established in Egypt which, though faulty 
in principle and indefensible in theory, still worked far better in 
practice than I for one could have deemed possible beforehand. 
There was fair ground for expecting that, under the Dual protec- 
torate, the experiment of administering an Oriental country by native 
agency and European supervision might be tried with success; and 
this being so, criticism upon the unsatisfactory character of the con- 
ditions under which the experiment was being made was to be depre- 
cated by all who had at heart the welfare of Egypt. The reasons, 
however, which, in my judgment, made further comment on Egyptian 
affairs undesirable have ceased to exist. Once more we are brought 
face to face with the question, not only what shall be done for Egypt, 
but what England shall doin Egypt: and upon this question I desire 
again to express the opinions which a long and close connection with 
Egyptian affairs has caused me to form. 

Indeed, it is difficult to keep silence in the presence of the absur- 
dities which one constantly hears uttered with reference to Egypt. 
We are told frequently that, if we had never bought the Khedive’s 
shares in the Suez Canal, if we had not deposed Ismail Pacha, if we 
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had never become partners in the Control, or if we had not taken 
some particular step or other, we should have been under no necessity 
of interfering in Egypt at all. As a matter of fact, it is the logic of 
events which has forced one English Ministry after another to inter- 
fere in Egyptian affairs. An imperative necessity has compelled 
England to occupy herself with Egypt from the time that the Canal 
first became a reality. The fact that the Isthmus is an all-important - 
link in our communications with India renders the command of the 
right of way through the Canal a matter of vital importance for the 
masters of India; and as this right of way lies, and must always lie, 
at the mercy of the power which rules the Delta, the condition of 
Egypt has grown of necessity to be a concern to which England, 
whether she likes it or not, cannot afford to be indifferent. Indeed, 
from an English point of view, Lord Palmerston’s opposition to 
the Suez Canal was by no means so short-sighted as it is the fashion 
to assume. Our great Foreign Minister perceived clearly enough 
that the successful construction of the Canal must completely modify 
the conditions of our tenure of India; and it is, to say the least, an 
open question whether the commercial advantages we have derived 
from the piercing of the Isthmus are not outweighed by the obliga- 
tions with respect to Egypt which the existence of the Canal has en- 
tailed upon us as a matter, not of choice, but of necessity. 

It is necessary to realise this necessity in order to dispel the illu- 
sion that the question of Egypt is only a bondholders’ question. I 
leave France aside. I am dealing for the moment with England 
only, and I defy the authors of the oft-repeated assertion that 
England has been driven to interfere in Egypt by the pressure of 
Stock Exchange influences to show me one single instance in which 
England has taken any action in the interest of the Egyptian bond- 
holders. I do not say she would have been wrong in so doing, but 
I say that, right or wrong, she has done nothing of the kind. The 
only instance in which England has interfered directly in the finan- 
cial affairs of Egypt has been by her participation in the Commission 
of Liquidation, by which the interest legally due to the creditors of 
Egypt was cut down by nearly one-half without their consent. The 
reduction was a wise and just one, but it is not one which can fairly 
be represented as due to a desire to extort money from Egypt in the 
interest of her foreign creditors. If England had no other interest in 
the payment of the Egyptian debt than she has in that of Peru, or 
Spain, or Greece, we should most assuredly have never heard of any 
British intervention in Egypt. The only reason why we have inter- 
fered at all is that our interest in the Canal renders it impossible for 
us to allow the country through which the Canal passes to fall a prey 
to anarchy or to the domination of other Powers. 

I have deemed it expedient to recall the general character of 
our relations with Egypt, because this recapitulation will, I think, 
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explain why I say but little as to the series of steps by which 
we have been led at last to assert the authority of England in 
Egypt. If it were essential for me to discuss the policy, or 
want of policy, which has led from the presentation of the Dual 
Note to the bombardment of Alexandria, there are many criticisms 
I should have to make, many errors I should have to point out. But 
in my view such a discussion is not now required. For years past 
I have done what little lay in my power to urge upon my country- 
men the paramount necessity for England of asserting her authority in 
Egypt by herself and of herself. At last what I have urged has been 
done. An English fleet has upheld the authority, and vindicated the 
honour, of England in Egypt. The city of Alexandria is occupied by 
English troops, the Khedive is under the protection of a British 
guard. At such a moment it would be at once ungracious and 
inexpedient for all who hold my view to dwell upon the mistakes 
or oversights which may have been made before the policy of inter- 
vention was finally carried out to its logical result. One must 
have studied the Egyptian question to very little purpose if one is 
not prepared to make the utmost allowance for the difficulties 
with which our Government has had to contend. At length they 
have entered upon the one line of action which England can pursue 
with safety and honour. If, as I trust and hope, they persevere 
therein, the British public will care but little about the vacillations 
and inconsistencies which may have preceded their final decision. It 
is by the future far more than by the past that their policy will 
be judged, and it is to the consideration of this future that I, in 
what I am now writing, desire to address myself. 

For other and simpler reasons I shall say but little here as to the 
precise agency by which order is to be re-established in Egypt. 
Between the time at which these lines are written and that at which 
they will appear in print the question will, in all likelihood, have 
been decided. Personally I adhere most strongly to the view that, 
in the interest alike of England and Egypt, the intervention com- 
menced by our fleets should be finished by our troops, and our troops 
alone. Of all the agencies by which order can be re-established, I 
dread most that of a direct Turkish intervention. I distrust the 
possibility of defining, and still more of enforcing, any conditions 
which would prevent the presence of Turkish troops in Egypt from 
being the cause of grave evils and even graver dangers. Next to this 
solution, the least desirable, though one infinitely preferable in itself 
to the former, would be an Anglo-French occupation. Indeed, failing 
what is the best solution of all, the settlement of the Egyptian 
difficulty by British troops alone, I should regard as the least 
hurtful solution a collective European intervention. But, whichever 
of these various agencies may be employed, it is obvious England 
must take the lead in determining the nature of the ultimate settle- 
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ment which the agency selected is employed to effect. In virtue, 
not only of our permanent interest in Egypt, but of the responsibility 
we have assumed by our bombardment of Alexandria, we are 
compelled, whether we like it or not, to assume the direction in 
settling how Egypt is to be administered in future. This, I take it, 
is the view expressed in Mr. Gladstone’s speech in moving the vote 
of credit : a speech worthy at once of the speaker and of the occasion. 

What form, then, of administration can be now established in 
Egypt with the best chance of permanence, and with the least inter- 
ference with conditions which we must perforce take into account ? 
This is the question we have tosolve. In order to give any satisfactory 
answer, it is necessary to realise clearly what are the factors, if I may 
use the word, in the Egyptian problem. These factors are the 
Fellaheen ; the Turkish party, which includes the Pachas and the 
large landed proprietors; the Levantine population, under which 
name I should comprise the Syrians, Armenians, and other non- 
Mussulman nationalities domiciled in Egypt; the army; the 
European colony; the Control, and the Khedive. 

Now the Fellaheen, who form at least four-fifths of the whole 
population, are the occupiers and tillers of the land. A more hard- 
working, docile, and easily-governed race does not exist on the face 
of the globe. From time immemorial they have been subject to 
one set of taskmasters after another, and accustomed by tempera- 
ment, by tradition, and by creed to accept their lot, hard as that 
lot might be. Whatever happens is to them all in the day’s 
work. At the present moment the fellahs are going on with their 
daily toil in the fields with absolute and sublime indifference to the 
fate which fortune may have in store for Egypt. Who rules at 
Cairo is not a matter which agitates their minds. Their labour will 
be taxed, of that they are assured; but by whom or on what pretence 
the taxes will be levied, is a matter beyond their control. If you ask 
them, they will tell you that they have never been so well off within 
living memory as they have been during the last two years. The 
taxes have been unusually light, and have been levied regularly 
and not in advance; there has been no corvée and little use of the 
Kurbasch ; they have been able to pay their dues and hoard money, 
and their only fear is that such a state of things is too good to 
last. But you would also find them incapable of explaining what 
had brought this good time about, or what it was that threatened its 
continuance. A fellah’s donkey, that most wretched and most 
enduring of God’s creatures, has doubtless a distinct preference for the 
master who prods him least and gives him most grass to eat; but 
the donkey, if he reasons at all, knows that he will have to do some 
fellah’s work, but that who that fellah shall be is a matter in which 
he has no voice or part. And the view which the donkey takes of 
his relations towards his master is very much the same as that 
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which the fellah takes of his relations towards his ruler. That 
the condition of the Fellaheen is one which every humane and 
thinking man must desire to see improved, is a proposition I for 
one should be the first to affirm. But in settling the administration 
of any country you must base it on facts as they are, not as they 
ought to be. And of all the facts in Egypt, the utter absence of 
anything like public life or political sentiment amongst the Fellaheen 
is the most important. Moreover, it is essential to remember that 
their condition, degraded as it is, is not due to slavery or to any cause 
directly removable by government, but to the operationof a variety of 
physical and moral causes. There are three things, and three things 
alone, which can gradually elevate the condition of the Fellaheen. 
These things are exemption from arbitrary taxation; power to reap 
the fruit of their own labour; and the establishment of independent 
Courts under which they can secure justice for themselves. These 
three things were being brought about by the European Control; and 
it is this Control which Araby Pacha and the so-called national party 
have determined to destroy. 

This brings me to the next factor—the Turkish party. The 
Turks, it should always be remembered, are as completely foreigners 
in Egypt as the English or the French; and, in as far as the Fella- 
heen have any distinct idea of foreign policy, that idea is probably 
a hatred to Turkey. According to a characteristic saying attributed 
to Mehemet Ali, if the fellah had ever the courage to spit out 
anything, he would spit out the Turk. Now, asa rule, the large landed 
proprietors in Egypt are Turks. The Turkish party, however, is byno 
means exclusively composed of Turks. Owing probably to the com- 
munity of religion, there is no hard and fast line between the Turk 
and the native Egyptian. Under the autocratic system of Oriental 
government, the Court is the fountain not only of honour but of wealth ; 
and thus the dominant class in Egypt, though mainly Turkish by 
origin, and almost exclusively Turkish by sympathy, includes many 
native Egyptians who have risen above their fellows by superior 
energy or by the accident of Court favour, and also a small number 
of Syrians and Armenians. In every district there are a certain 
number of what are called, for want of a better name, ‘ hauts 
personnages.’ These personages are either connections of the Vice- 
regal family, Court favourites, wealthy Turks, or natives who by 
creditable or discreditable means—but, as a rule, by the latter—have 
acquired wealth. This is the class represented in the Chamber of 
Notables. Now, under the reign of Ismail Pacha and his prede- 
cessors these ‘ hauts personnages ’ enjoyed exceptional privileges. They 
were, it is true, liable to occasional exaction and oppression on the 
part of the Viceroy, But, on the other hand, they were always able 
to oppress and defraud their poorer neighbours. They themselves 
paid little or no taxes; they were in a position to monopolise the 
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water of the canals for their own use; to’ compel ‘the fellahs to 
labour without pay; and to extort money from them on their own 
account. It is very difficult to explain the exact. position of these 
‘hauts personnages’ to English apprehension. The nearest ap- 
proach I can give is by saying their position resembled in many 
respects that of the Norman barons in England after the Conquest, 
provided always that access into the baronial class had been open to 
any Saxon who happened to obtain the favour of the Court or to make 
a position for himself. Now, under the Anglo-French Control, this 
class of landed proprietors were deprived of their exclusive privileges, 
They were compelled to pay their taxes; they were no longer free to 
cut off the water or to divert the labour of the Fellaheen at their 
own good will and pleasure; they were deprived of the opportunities 
of money-making they had hitherto enjoyed; they ceased, in fact, to 
be—subject to the pleasure of the Khedive——the lords and masters 
of the districts in which they resided. It is not in human nature 
that the Pachas should not resent the loss of their ascendency, or 
that they should not be ready to support any movement which offers 
them a chance of recovering their lost supremacy. 

This disaffection towards the new and better state of things 
established under the Control was shared in to some extent by the 
third factor in the Egyptian problem—-the Levantine population. 
The native Egyptian has no aptitude either for trade or for 
administration. In consequence, the whole of the retail trade of 
the country was in the hands of Copts, Armenians, and Syrians, 
and the lower class of Greeks, while the public service was filled 
by them, to their own advantage. In fact, their superior intelli- 
gence and energy enabled them both in private and public to get 
the best alike of the Turk and the Egyptian. Thus, though from 
different reasons, the order and regularity introduced into the ad- 
ministration of the country under the Anglo-French Control was 
scarcely less distasteful to the Levantines than it was to the ‘ hauts 
personnages.’ Their staple trade of usury was driven out of the field by 
the European banks and mortgage companies which established them- 
selves in Egypt, while the presence of independent Europeans in all the 
public offices deprived the Coptic and Syrian elements of the oppor- 
tunities they had hitherto enjoyed for jobbery and peculation. I 
do not say there were no exceptions to this rule. There are to be 
found in Egypt high-minded native Christians, just as there are 
honest Pachas. I am trying to show briefly the outlines of a very 
complicated condition of affairs, and I am compelled therefore to use 
broad colours and omit the tints and shades. 

But the principal factor in the Egyptian problem is, for the 
moment, the military element. The army in Egypt is recruited 
exclusively from the Fellaheen and the half-savage negro tribes of the 
Soudan, while the officers are mainly Turks and Circassians, with 
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a certain infusion of Arabs. The Fellaheen detest military service ; 
they are poorly paid, and badly treated while in the ranks; they have 
no love for fighting, and no martial spirit. Still the same sense of 
the uselessness of struggling against their fate which accounts to my 
mind for their utter political apathy and indifference, causes them, as 
soldiers, to acquiesce in discipline, and to obey the orders of their 
officers, so long as the danger of disobedience is greater and more 
manifest than the danger of obedience. Now up to three years ago 
the army was the faithful instrument of the will of the Khedive. The 
Effendina—to use the popular name for the Viceroy—was lord and 
master. To disobey him was to incur certain and severe punishment ; 
and therefore the Egyptian army always obeyed implicitly the orders 
of the Khedive, except when they were in the face of an enemy; in 
which case their dread of being killed on the spot commonly over- 
rode their fear of punishment on their return home. The first idea 
of insubordination was curiously enough suggested to them by 
Ismail Pacha. When the late Khedive discovered that the Anglo- 
French Ministry which he had himself called into being, under Nubar 
Pacha’s advice, was not, as he had hoped, an instrument he could 
work to suit his own designs, but an effective cheek upon his arbi- 
trary power, he determined to upset it. Being unwilling to act 
openly, he stirred up the army—on the plea of a grievance for which, 
whether real or imaginary, they themselves would never have dreamt 
of demanding redress—to make a military demonstration against the 
Nubar Ministry. As soon as the demonstration was made, the 
Khedive declared himself powerless to repress it. Nubar had to 
resign ; and shortly after, on the same plea of the impossibility of 
resisting the will of the army, M. de Bligniéres and Sir Rivers 
Wilson were dismissed from their posts. The Khedive had succeeded 
in his object, but the army had learnt to realise the truth, that the 
Government in Egypt had no power to resist its will. 

No doubt, if Ismail had remained on his throne, the abject terror 
which he inspired amongst his surroundings would have sufficed to 
hinder Araby or any other military intriguer from employing the weapon 
which the late Viceroy had placed in the hands of the army. But 
Ismail was deposed in favour of a prince of a far more scrupulous and 
kindly character, while the mode of the deposition had gravely impaired 
the authority of the Khedivate. The successful mutiny of February 
1881, whatever may be thought of the pretext upon which it was made, 
had the disastrous result of confirming the army in the conviction 
that there was no power in the State capable of refusing any demands 
they thought fit to make: and from that hour the chiefs of the 
army became masters of the situation. I am not disposed myself to 
attach any very great importance to the individuality of Araby. 
Power lay within the grasp of any soldier of fortune bold enough 
to take advantage of the opportunity presented by the peculiar 
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conditions of Egypt, and if it had not been Araby, it would have been 
Toulba or Abdallah. Araby, in as far as my observation goes, is a 
Pacha very like the rest, neither much worse nor better than his 
fellows. He desires power in order to make a fortune and enjoy the 
gratifications of wealth; he is ignorant and fanatical, but has an 
unlimited command of fine moral sayings; he is utterly without 
scruples, brave when he is confronted with forces weaker than his own, 
vindictive when his path is crossed ; the counterpart, in fact, of any 
one of the men who, as a rule, rise to power and eminence under an 
Oriental government. What has given him his pre-eminence above 
his fellows is real in a country where moral courage is extremely 
rare: he happens to be a little braver, or rather less timid, than the 
average. 

I have great doubts myself as to how far Araby had at the outset 
any definite plan or purpose other than that of making himself rich 
and powerful. The story of how Mehemet Ali earned a throne for 
himself, and all but became Sultan of Islam, is about the only 
chapter of modern history with which officers in the Egyptian 
army are familiar. At the commencement, Araby’s ambition proba- 
bly did not soar higher than the idea of becoming a sort of mayor of 
the palace, or even of superseding General Stone as commander- 
in-chief of the Khedivial army. The force of accidental circum- 
stances, far more than his own individual qualities, have made Araby 
a danger to the State. His strength consists in his alliance with 
the Turkish party. This alliance found its expression in the 
convocation of the Chamber of Notables, and the sudden demand 
for constitutional privileges in the name of the army. The 
Fellaheen had no more to do with the composition of the Chamber 
than they have with the selection of the Khan of Tartary. In one or 
two of the large towns the farce of an election was, I believe, played 
out. But the vast majority of the members were nominees of the 
Ministry, and were, with scarcely an exception, pachas, sheiks, officials, 
Court favourites—representatives, in fact, of the Turkish party, but 
in no sense of the Egyptian people. The dominant desire of this 
so-called Parliament was to oust the European element from the 
administration of the country, and thereby to recover the class 
privileges they had themseives enjoyed under the old state of things. 
Moreover, apart from their personal sentiments, the Chamber was of 
necessity the obedient exponent of Araby’s will. Parliamentary 
institutions, the power of voting the budget, and ministerial 
responsibility, were so many catch phrases invented by Araby’s 
foreign advisers to influence European opinion in his favour, 
and repeated by the Chamber at his bidding, with about as much 
understanding of what these demands really meant as if their 
authors had been instructed to demand the differential calculus or 
the binomial theorem. When Sultan Pacha, the President of the 
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Chamber, and by far the most intelligent and honest of its members, 
objected to insist upon the right of the Chamber to vote the budget, 
Araby threatened to cut him in two unless he persisted in the 
demand; and Sultan forthwith gave way. So it was with all of 
them. The Chamber of Notables was a mere court of record to 
register the will of the ruling power, who at that time happened to 
be Araby. So for years, perhaps for generations, it must always be 
in Egypt. The very elements of constitutional life are utterly 
wanting there; and any Chamber, no matter how it is constituted, 
can only be the creature of the ruling power, whatever that power 
may be. And in as far as any such Chamber can be called represen- 
tative at all, it represents interests inconsistent with, and even 
hostile to, those of the mass of the population. ; 

A far more important prominent factor in the future development 
of Egypt than that supplied by the army is to be found in the 
European colony. Under this term I should include the English, 
French, German, and Greek traders and manufacturers who have 
settled themselves in the country, and provide the backbone of its 
industry. I should include, too, the financial and industrial com- 
panies, which, though Egyptian by name, are supported by European 
capital and managed by European administrators. In the presence 
and extension of this element I see the one chief hope for the 
amelioration of the condition of the Fellaheen. Wherever European 
enterprise extends, the Fellaheen receive better pay, are subject to 
fewer exactions, are less oppressed, and are taught to lead a less 
purely animal existence, than when they are left to the control of 
their native employers and taskmasters. I do not say for one moment 
that Europeans engage to trade in Egypt with any view of benefiting 
the Fellaheen: but they do so as a matter of interest, not of choice. 
The opposition to the gradual Europeanisation of Egypt, which is 
undoubtedly being brought about by the influx of Europeans, comes, 
not from the Fellaheen, but from the Pachas and landowners, who 
see that the mere presence of Europeans hampers them in carrying 
on the old system of oppression and extortion with which they 
enriched themselves at the cost of the Fellaheen. It is the Pachas, 
not the peasantry, who object to land companies, to irrigation 
schemes, and the other industrial enterprises by which European 
capital seeks to find a profitable investment in Egypt, through the 
development of her natural resources. Account, too, must be taken 
of the European political—as distinguished from the commercial— 
element. This element is represented by the Consuls-General and, 
still more, by the International Courts, exercising an independent 
jurisdiction in Egypt, to which the State itself is subject. 

Foremost amidst the institutions of Egypt is the Khedivate. As 
to this I need not say more now than that the personal rule of the 
Khedive forms the system of government most congenial to the wants 
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and requirements of the Egyptian people: that the dynasty of 
Mehemet Ali, whatever may have been the failings of any individual 
ruler, represents the national existence of Egypt in as far as the 
country can be said to have any national existence at all; and, 
finally, that the reigning Khedive, both in character and in conduct, 
is about as favourable a specimen of an Oriental ruler as the world 
can produce. 

But to my mind a possibly even more important factor is to 
be found in the presence of European officials in the public 
service of Egypt. Whatever of reform or improvement has been 
effected in the administration of the country is due to the influence 
of the Europeans who preside over the chief departments. It is not 
only that their supervision hinders gross fraud and oppression, but 
that the example of their energy and integrity raises the standard of 
the whole native administration. Under their influence the public 
service of Egypt has become comparatively pure and efficient; and 
if that influence had not been interrupted by the late untoward 
events, we might fairly have looked forward, at no very distant 
day, to the creation of a native officialdom, able, even without 
European supervision, to administer the country in a satisfactory 
manner. No doubt the European officials are disliked by the Copts 
and Syrians, who, but for them, would have more places to fill and 
more facilities for earning irregular emoluments. But, as a rule, 
there is no dislike amidst the natives to European administrators. 
Except in a very few instances, their services are underpaid, and 
their salaries are not unduly high. Even, however, admitting that 
this is not so, and that there is reason for reducing the expenditure 
on the pay of Europeans, it argues an utter ignorance of Oriental 
nature to suppose that disapproval of the high salaries paid to 
Europeans is a cause of popular discontent in Egypt. 

These, then, are the chief factors to be dealt with in any settle- 
ment of the Egyptian difficulty; and with which England, either 
singly or collectively, will very shortly be called upon to deal. Given 
these factors, it is not, I think, difficult to determine the broad lines 
upon which our intervention must be based. 

In the first place, then, the military mutiny must be stamped 
out; and the army must be debarred, both now and hereafter, from 
any power of interfering in the administration of the country. It 
is not enough that Araby and his fellow-conspirators should be 
punished. This, indeed, is essential not only for the pacification of 
Egypt, but for the vindication of our own outraged honour. The 
old army must be disbanded, and a new army must be raised, whose 
habits of discipline have not been impaired by a successful mutiny. 
Egypt does not require any large army, except for the defence of the 
Soudan, which should be entrusted exclusively to local negro troops, 
raised and employed on the spot; some 5,000 men would amply 
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suffice for the protection of law. and order. But, after what has 
occurred, it is essential that this new army, be it large or small, 
should have a large infusion of non-Egyptian soldiery in its ranks, 
and should be officered, in as far as the higher posts are concerned, 
by Europeans. With such a bodyguard, who might be relied upon 
to execute their commands, the civil government would have no 
difficulty whatever in enforcing the law and in maintaining order 
from Alexandria to Assouan. 

The next step is to put aside all idea of providing Egypt with 
institutions for which she has no desire and is utterly unfitted, and 
to provide her with a system of government in harmony with her 


wants and usages. That system, I say without hesitation, is one of 


personal rule. No matter what the theory of government in Egypt 
may be, it will always be in practice, as in all Oriental countries, the 


rule of an autocratic prince. In saying this I have no wish to re- 
commend the re-establishment of a despotism such as Egypt groaned 
under during the reign of Ismail Pacha. What I desire to see intro- 
duced is an autocratic government such as that by which we rule 
India, under which the excesses of arbitrary power are controlled by 
the action of the law and by public opinion. The protection of the 
law could be provided, in accordance with Nubar Pacha’s well-known 
ideas, by extending the jurisdiction of the International Courts to suits 
between natives as well as between natives and foreigners; while the 
force of public opinion might be brought to bear upon the adminis- 
tration, on the one hand by the creation of a genuine Chamber of 
Notables—that is, of representative natives, entitled to express their 
views and to tender advice, but possessing no legislative or executive 
power—and on the other by the presence of a considerable body of 
European officials in the administration, and by the development and 
encouragement of the resident European colony. 

It may seem that what I propose as the settlement for Egypt is 
simply the re-establishment of the status quo. I doubt, however, if 
this is possible, and, even if it were possible, I am convinced it is not 
desirable. The Anglo-French Control, as I have said, worked well 
while it lasted. Its success was due incidentally to the lucky acci- 
dent that the French and English Controllers happened to be men of 
singular good sense and good temper, who contrived to act loyally 
together for what they conceived to be the common good of Egypt 
and their own countries. Such a combination as that which made 
M. de Bligniéres and Sir Auckland Colvin the respective representa- 
tives of England and France in the Control is not likely to occur 
again. But, apart from the question of individual personalities, the 
whole authority of the Control system rested upon the assumption that, 
in case of need, England and France would interfere jointly by force 
to uphold the action of the administrators whom they had appointed 
to supervise the government of Egypt. This assumption bas been 
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disproved by the test of experience ; and, even if Sir Auckland Colvin 
and M. de Bligniéres could be replaced to-morrow in their old posi- 
tions, they would exercise no authority unless the old belief could be 
restored, that defiance of their counsels would entail an Anglo-French 
occupation. Moreover, even in this case absolute harmony between 
the Controllers, and between them and their Consuls-General, is essen- 
tial to the due discharge of their functions. Such harmony is unat- 
tainable save under the most exceptional circumstances; and yet, 
after what has passed, the restoration of the Dual Control in its 
pristine form is not a thing to be desired, even if the European 
Powers whose co-operation we have invited would consent to its re- 
establishment. 

There are, then, in as far as I can see, only three practical solu- 
tions of the Egyptian difficulty. When once the insurrection is 
suppressed, the mutineers punished, the army disbanded, and a new 
military force provided for the maintenance of order, we shall have 
to provide for the future administration of Egypt in one of three 
ways. The first, the simplest, and the most obvious, would be for 
England to take Egypt under her protection in the same way as 
France has taken Tunis. Those who have followed my writings on 
this subject cannot doubt that this is the course I personally should 
recommend ; and I believe that many persons who deprecated my 
proposal to annex Egypt—first made by me five years ago—as 
extravagant and chimerical, admit now it would have been better 
for England and for Egypt if my suggestion had been followed. I 
grant fully that what would have been easy in 1877 is far more 
difficult in 1882. At the same time, I am bound to assert once 
more my conviction that even now, if we chose to take up a 
resolute line, to say that the command of Egypt is essential to our 
interests, that it is we who are prepared to restore order, and we 
who intend to make ourselves responsible for the future administra- 
tion of the country when once order is restored, Europe would 
acquiesce in the justice of our pretensions, or, at any rate, would 
not oppose our action. In all human likelihood, this is the last 
occasion when we shall have a chance of possessing ourselves of 
Egypt without a general war; and holding, as I do, that the com- 
mand of Egypt is to England a matter of vital importance, I cannot 
but make this last appeal for action. I make it, however, without 
much hope of success. Neither the English Government nor the 
English people are in the mood for such a policy as England 
would have undoubtedly adopted in other days and under other 
guidance. The utmost a man who tries to see facts as they are can 
hope is that, in the settlement of Egypt, England will reserve for 
herself a position not altogether incommensurate with the sacrifices 
she has made and is about to make, and the interests she has at 
stake. 
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Putting aside, therefore, the solution of a direct English protec- 
torate over Egypt as one not likely to be adopted, we come to the 
second, and, as I deem, the most probable under the circumstances— 
namely, the internationalisation, if I may use the word, of Egypt. 
After the deposition of Ismail Pacha, England and France made 
themselves responsible for the administration of Egypt. Our 
assumption of the Dual Protectorate.was received with disfavour on 
the Continent, especially in Italy and Germany. Still no active 
opposition was offered, partly because both England and France were 
believed to be determined on maintaining their authority, partly 
because the Anglo-French Protectorate was deemed certain to secure 
the tranquillity and solvency of Egypt. The event has not justified 
these expectations. From whatever cause, England and France 
have failed to discharge the liabilities they had assumed with respect 
to Egypt; while the present condition of the country shows that 
the Control was not adequate to preserve order, unless it had an 
amount of direct support which England and France were not pre- 
pared to give. Rightly or wrongly, the two countries have decided 
that the question of Egypt is not one for them to settle by themselves, 
and have appealed to the European Concert to help them out of 
their difficulties. In consequence Europe will claim to have a part 
in the future administration of Egypt. The other Powers will 
certainly not consent to England and France monopolising in future 
the control of the country. Unless I am mistaken, the arrangement 
most likely to find favour with the European Concert is the neutrali- 
sation of Egypt, and the appointment, in lieu of the Anglo-French 
Control, of an International Commission in which all the Powers 
would be equally represented, though possibly the presidency might 
be reserved to England in recognition of her exceptional position. 
Now, as regards the financial interests of Egypt, such an arrange- 
ment would probably be as good a one as could be made; but it 
would be even more fatal to the political independence of the 
country than an English Protectorate: while it would be detrimental 
to our interests in Egypt as the highway to India. 

There remains, then, the third solution, which I regard as the one 
which should secure our active support. That course would be the 
restoration to the Khedive of his authority as an independent ruler. 
In the East, all government to be effective must be personal; there 
must be a nominal and a visible sovereign in whose hands there resides 
the power of reward and punishment. Now, since the deposition of his 
father, Tewfik has had the responsibility without the authority of 
government. Under the various ministries which have held office in 
Cairo since his accession, the Khedive has, from one cause or other, 
been placed sedulously in the background. The Controllers were 
till recently the real governors of the country, but to the mass of the 
population the Controllers were unknown abstractions. The Egyptians 
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require a ruler whose direct authority they can recognise; and for 
such a post a better ruler than Tewfik could not easily be imagined. 
Under circumstances of extreme difficulty he has shown courage, good 
sense, and self-command, while his loyalty towards England, though 
severely strained, has never yet been found wanting. He is person- 
ally popular amidst his people; and he has a genuine wish to pro- 
mote the welfare of his country. But, if he is really to govern Egypt, 
he must have a greater latitude of action than has hitherto been 
allowed him. He must have authority to act in his own name and 
of his own will, not as the mere mouthpiece of others. It may be said 
that what I propose would be a return to the arbitrary system of 
government which prevailed under Ismail Pacha. My reply would 
be, that of two evils you must choose the least. As I have contended 
throughout, there is in the East no middle term between annexation 
and independence. If England or Europe are prepared to annex and 
administer Egypt, well and good; but if they are not so prepared, they 
must leave Egypt to administer herself; and this she can only do if 
she is ruled by a sovereign who preserves the reality as well as the 
shadow of power. By character, by disposition, and, above all, by 
virtue of his experiences of the past, Tewfik Pacha is very unlikely to 
imitate the example of his father, and to use his power simply and 
solely for purposes of greed and self-aggrandisement. Moreover, if 
he should attempt to abuse his authority, he could not go to any great 
length, so long as the chief departments of the State were directed by 
European administrators. If, however, he is to use the authority 
necessary for an Egyptian sovereign, the direct tutelage of the Control 
would have to be removed. But a similar and equally effective 
control might be exercised by the enforced presence in his Cabinet 
of European ministers. In fact, what I should propose would be a 
return to the system established under the Nubar-Wilson-Bligniéres 
Ministry in 1878. The essential principle of this system was that the 
supervision of Europe over Egypt shouldbe exercised through Europeans 
taking part in the administration and responsible to the sovereign ; not 
through Europeans standing outside and apart from the administra- 
tion. Of course the composition of such a Ministry would have to be 
modified from what it was in 1878 to meet the altered relations of 
England, France, and the other Continental Powers towards Egypt, 
but the fundamental principle would remain the same. Such is roughly 
the solution I should propose. I donot pretend that it is satisfactory, 
but it seems to me, short of actual annexation, to be the least unsatis- 
factory settlement that could be proposed. 


Epwarp Dicey. 





AN AMERICAN VIEW OF IRELAND. 


THERE are some things which are better seen at a distance than hard 
by, and for this reason, if for no other, a few observations on the Irish 
question as carefully watched from New York may, at all events, 
have some value in the way of suggestion. I think I have read 
everything of moment which has appeared on either side of the con- 
troversy during the last two years, the latest being Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s address delivered at Brighton in January, and I see how 
intensely exciting the controversy is in England as well as in Ireland. 
But everything which appears on the English side seems to me to 
omit all mention of some of the fundamental and most influential 
facts of the case. One of these, and the most potent, is the English 
dislike of Ireland and Irishmen. The way in which this has been 


kept out of sight in all the recent English writing and speaking 
on the existing Irish crisis is in some ways very creditable. More 
creditable still is the way in which it has been kept from influencing 


legislation. 

There is nothing in English history finer than the efforts of 
Englishmen of late years to deal with the Irish question without 
regard to their own very strong prejudices, that is, to deal with it 
intelligently and not sentimentally. 

But to say that these efforts have not been wholly successful is 
simply to say that Englishmen are human. The anti-Irish feeling 
of the great body of Englishmen—a feeling composed of dislike and 
contempt in about equal parts—has found strong expression in 
English literature ever since the days of Elizabeth. It is but rarely 
that an Irishman has during that period figured in either English 
poetry or fiction except as an odious or ridiculous object. English 
caricature with both pen and pencil has exhausted all its powers in 
expressing English scorn for Irish peculiarities. I presume if a col- 
lection were made of the Irish engravings of Punch during the last 
forty years, it would form a body of brutal satire such as no community 
has ever been exposed to. No savages have ever been so mercilessly 
held up to loathing mockery as the Irish peasants by the one comic 
paper in Europe which has been most honourably distinguished for 
its restraint and decorum and good-nature. One of the greatest of 
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recent English novelists apparently did nothing with so much gusto 
and success as ridicule Irishmen. The English daily and weekly press 
has been of late years less outspoken, but every now and then there 
appears an article which gives a startling glimpse of the bitter scorn 
towards Ireland which the writers manage most of the time to 
smother. Moreover, no Irishman, however fortunately situated, can 
go much into English society without frequently encountering the 
Hibernophobia. There are but few Englishmen or Englishwomen 
sufficiently well bred or guarded to keep it from cropping out in 
conversation. In fact, in the mouths of large numbers—shall I say 
the majority of English men and women?—the word ‘Irish’ has 
become a depreciatory epithet. It was so one hundred years ago; it 
is so in a still greater degree to-day. This condition of the English 
mind is much more important now than it was one hundred years 
ago, because Englishmen speak and write a great deal more, and the 
Irish read a great deal more, and are in closer contact with English- 
men both in England and Ireland, and are, owing to a variety of 
causes which I shall not attempt to enumerate here, far more 
sensitive. 

A great many, if not most, Englishmen would probably deny the 
accuracy of this account of their mental condition towards Irishmen, 
and would do so honestly. It will, for instance, strike them at first 
sight as contradicted by the success of Irishmen in all walks of life 
in England. They are often favourites in society. They attain 
high rank at the Bar, and on the Bench, and in the Civil Service, and 
in the Army. In fact, I doubt whether it may not be said that they 
get more than their fair share of such rewards as English society 
bestows on social and professional talent. This is all true, but it 
does not conflict with my story. Irishmen succeed in England not as 
Irishmen but as Englishmen. That is to say, an Irishman who 
shows the kind of qualities which Englishmen love and honour 
undergoes an unconscious transformation in their minds. They cease 
to think of him as an Irishman, they annex him as it were; and the 
less frequently he reminds them of his origin, either in speech or 
manner or tone of mind, the better they like him, and the more they 
will do for him. Of this curious power of assimilation in English- 
men Americans have abundant experience. There is hardly any 
‘nice American’ who has not received in England the subtle but in- 
tentional compliment of being talked to as if he were an Englishman, 
and of being informed in this way that he had undergone in his host’s 
mind a process of appropriation. I remember when in England 
during the late Civil War being frequently much diverted by the 
rage of Northerners at having it taken for granted at an English 
dinner table that they, being such gentlemanly and agreeable men, 
shared the sentiments of the company touching the varied fortunes of 
the war, and the cruelty and vulgarity of the low Yankee generals 
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under whom their sons and brothers were fighting. Nearly every 
American traveller is still able to tell a story of being taken for an 
Englishman by an Englishman, as evidently the most seductive flattery 
which an Englishman thought could be administered. 

I am not bringing all this forward to furnish materials for censure. 
For my present purpose it is of no consequence whether the prevailing 
English dislike of Irishmen is justifiable or not. I do not propose, there- 
fore, to extenuate or whitewash the Irish character. But it is worth 
mention, in connection with it, that from the Revolution to 1860 the 
English dislike of Americans was almost as strong as the English dis- 
like of Irishmen. The English books of travel in the United States, 
and the articles of the English press during the early part of the 
century, displayed unbounded contempt and dislike for the American 
character and American manners, and they had a sensitiveness on 
the American side which for nearly half a century kept the country 
eonstantly on the verge of war with Great Britain, and which lingered 
down to 1865, and of which traces may be found in that well-known 
article of Mr. Lowell’s on a ‘Certain Condescension in Foreigners.’ 

That it did not produce disastrous results to both countries was 
due simply to the width of the Atlantic Ocean. It lingered until the 
Americans had become strong and rich enough to cease to care for 
foreign opinion, and England began to overlook their peculiarities in 
consideration of their enormous success. 

What I seek to show here is not that English dislike of Irishmen 
is ill-founded, but that its existence and unavoidable manifestation 
are an all but insurmountable obstacle to Ireland’s sharing in English 
national life with the fulness and completeness on which Englishmen 
insist, we may almost say at the point of the bayonet. I used not to 
think so. I have probably entertained as much repugnance to the 
methods by which Irishmen have of late been seeking to dissolve 
their connection with England as any one can, and have as much 
respect for Mr. Gladstone’s efforts to solve the Irish problem as any 
of his English supporters. ButI confess I have until recently under- 
estimated the strength and permanence of Irish hatred of England 
which the English hatred of Irishmen has at last produced. It has 
apparently grown in Ireland with the growth of education and pro- 
sperity—an accompaniment of deliverance from oppression which has 
been witnessed before now in other countries. In America it is appa- 
rently cultivated by the Irish as a sort of religion, and is transmitted 
to the second generation, which knows Ireland only by hearsay. The 
influence of the American branch of the race, which is the richest 
and most energetic, and which is every year brought into closer con- 
nection with the old country, is now used with passionate persistence 
to keep alive this fierce hostility to England and Englishmen. “This 
influence cannot be removed by Coercion Acts, or even by Land Acts. 
{t is an influence which no improvement in the material condition of 
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the Irish at home will counteract. In fact, judging from what I see 
here, I should say that, the legal relations of the two countries con- 
tinuing what they have been, and the English notions of English duty 
towards Ireland continuing as they are, the probabilities are that 
the hatred of the English connection on the part of the home Irish 
will gain in strength as the people gain in prosperity and social 
independence. This is what has happened here. The Irishman in 
this country and his son and grandson are tormented neither by land- 
lord nor police, and never see an Englishman or the English flag, 
and yet they hate the English government with a kind of frenzy. So 
that it is difficult to see why the effort which Englishmen are making 
so strenuously to get Ireland to share English greatness and happi- 
ness is not the ‘ Sois-mon-frére-ou-je-te-tue ’ policy with very slight 
modifications. If you hate and despise Irishmen, and make no 
secret of it in your literature and conversation, and Irishmen hate 
you in return, why should you expect that they will come to 
love you and act cordially with you because you give them their 
farms, which did not belong to you, in fee simple, and do not ask 
them to support your Church, which they neverentered? Have you 
ever heard in tale or history of a people cheerfully throwing in their lot 
with another people who felt towards them as Englishmen feel towards 
the Irish? There have been numerous cases of fusion after conquest 
between communities which had previously dwelt apart in hostility, 
and which differed hardly in language and manners, but I am sure 
there has been no such case in which there was not a stock, however 
small, of mutual respect to base the union on. The union with Scot- 
land bridged over much dislike on both sides, and much contempt 
on the English side, but it is absurd to compare even Dr. Johnson's 
feeling towards the Scotchman with the ordinary Englishman’s feeling 
towards what he considers the typical Irishman. 

The remedy recently proposed by Mr. Matthew Arnold in his 
Irish Essays, that the English should improve their manners, or, in 
other words, make their civilisation more attractive to Irishmen, is 
the only one I have ever seen suggested for this particular difficulty, 
but it has the capital defect of being too slow in its operation. More- 
over, Englishmen might very reasonably decline to change their 
manners for the benefit of the Irish, unless the Irish reciprocated. 
Neither side should be expected to go the whole distance towards 
rapprochement; and nobody can sincerely say that Irish ways do not 
need considerable mending as well as those of Englishmen. English 
civilisation has its defects, and serious ones, but they are not more 
serious than those of Irish civilisation. So that I am afraid 
reconciliation based on a change of manners wrought for purposes of 
mutual accommodation is something which there is little use in 
looking forward to, The remedy within reach is the remedy which 
incompatible individuals find most effective in matrimonial or business 
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life, and that is to have less to do with each other. A little 
judicious separation often revives mutual esteem which had come 
near perishing by close intimacy. To this I am satisfied Englishmen 
will eventually come. 

The second fact in the controversy which Englishmen overlook is 
the intense national feeling of the Irish. This I confess I do not 
understand. I have never yet come across any one who was able to 
explain it. Usually such a feeling is the relic of a period of proud 
and honoured, even if weak and obscure, national existence. I know 
of no other case in which a people who have never been a nation 
since the dawn of history have been able to feed their imagination 
with dreams of national glory, and rave with passionate fervour for a 
national independence which they really never enjoyed. Anybody 
who knew nothing of the Irish past, except what he got from the 
speeches and newspapers of the Irish Nationalists, would suppose that 
at some comparatively recent period the green flag had floated over 
fleets and armies, and Irish kings had played a part of some kind in 
the field of modern European politics. But the fact is, that the 
Ireland which is talked of at Irish meetings and sung about by Irish 
poets has never been known. It may be that the materials for it 
did exist, and that its formation was prevented by the English in- 
vasion and English rule; but is there any other case on record in 
which the patriotic fancy of a whole people was fed for ages by a tale 
of things which might have been, but never were? It is in all 
respects a most remarkable phenomenon, and, as I hold, a very im- 
portant one, the gravity of which has been increased in this country 
by an agency which I cannot do better than describe in the words of 
Mr. Philip Bagenal, a recent English traveller, whose little book on 
The American Irish every Englishman who is interested in the 
Irish problem at this juncture would do well to read. Speaking of 
the influences which in America have helped to deepen the hatred of 
the Irish emigrants for the English government, he says :— 


But deeper than all these reasons for animosity between them lay yet another, 
which touched to the quick that most vulnerable of all points in the Irishman’s 
character—his national pride. Until he left his own country, he never discovered 
that in every quarter of the globe, more or less, but particularly in America, the 
Irish race, as a whole, was looked down upon, despised, slighted. Individual 
Irishmen throughout the whole world have been honoured and admired, but the 
peasant Irish have ever been condemned. Without leaders, without any natural 
aristocracy, without wealth, the Irish were thrown on the shores of America, and 
fell at once to the lowest scale of the social ladder. As every year rolls by, the 
class of educated Irishmen in the United States grows larger and more respected ; 
but the prejudice against the race has and does exist. This terrible debt'the Irish- 
men in America has placed to the account of England. This grudge is the deepest 
of all; and, when all material grievances have been redressedjthis remains, They 
think what might not Irishmen have been under propef treatment and good 
government instead of the despised and rejected of nations, \ 
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Mr. Goldwin Smith tries, in the Brighton address to which I have 

already referred, to dissipate these Irish dreams of what Ireland 
might have been but for English rule by counter-speculation of his 
own as to the lower depths which she might have reached but for the 
Conquest. I may as well say, en passant, that I think he would have 
done well, in the interest of peace, to have omitted this bit of recri- 
mination, tempting as it undoubtedly is. It is one of the sallies which 
help to feed the.flame of Irish fury, and from which few Englishmen, 
when discoursing on Ireland, find it easy to refrain. There is nothing 
sweeter to the unsuccessful and unhappy than the visions of the life 
they would have led if the world had dealt fairly with them. It 
may be said to be the one luxury to which every Irishman, however 
wretched, is born, and it ought to be the part of strength and pity to 
let him alone in the enjoyment of it. Moreover, I have always been 
inclined to believe that nothing has done more to give high colouring 
to Irishmen’s pictures of the past greatness of their country than 
English incredulity about it. Every time an Englishman denies, as 
Mr. Goldwin Smith denies, the existence of ‘ Tara’s Hall,’ the native 
imagination, out of what Americans call ‘ pure cussedness,’ puts one 
or two new stories on the building and increases the number of harps 
in the orchestra which used to delight the ‘ chiefs and ladies bright.’ 

But the origin and justifiability of this feeling of nationality are 
things to occupy the philosophical historian. The fact of its exist- 
ence is what concerns the statesman ; and if English politicians had 
taken half as much pains to recognise the fact of its existence as they 
have taken to expose its absurdity, the relations of England and 
Ireland would be to-day much better than they are. Something has 
to be done for the popular imagination in the government of all free 
peoples, and in the case of the Irish more than for most others, 
because the imagination, and especially the patriotic imagination, 
plays a larger part in their lives, and they have fewer generally known 
and remembered historic glories to support their self-esteem. As a 
general rule, nobody knows anything about the historic men or things 
of which an Irishman is proud except the Irishmen themselves. Few 
but Irishmen ever read Irish history, and the Government does 
nothing whatever to certify to the correctness of popular traditions 
about Irish achievements. Whenever Irishmen ask for any such 
official recognition, you tell them in substance that they ought to be 
satisfied with and proud of English greatness. 

I am aware that this failure of England to make any provisions 
to satisfy the cravings of Irish national vanity has often been pointed 
out before, but I have never yet seen any adequate statement of its 
practical working in the aggravation of Irish discontent with the 
English connection. Englishmen have on everything connected with 
Ireland the ear of the world. They control the only literature 
through which Irishmen can reach other civilised nations, and 
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wherever they go they are in a certain sense preachers of Irish 
inferiority. One result of this is, that there is no part of the world 
to-day in which an Irishman, no matter how well affected he may be 
to the English government, or how English he may be by blood and 
education, does not find that his calling himself or thinking of himself 
as an Englishman is treated as a sort of usurpation ; that he is regarded 
as belonging to an inferior class of British subject, like the Maltese, 
and, though entitled to the protection of the flag, as having no right 
to be proud of it. This is true, as I have said, not simply of the 
Catholic Celts but of the Protestant Saxons. In one way or the other 
the descendants of the English colonists find themselves as Irishmen 
dissociated from the glories and greatness of the British Empire just as 
completely as the descendants of the aborigines, and there is absolutely 
nothing in Irish history or in English institutions to compensate for it. 

This would not be possible if Ireland got credit for the extent of 
her contribution to the greatness of the Empire in capacity of all 
kinds, both military and civil. I have no statistics on this point 
which I can cite, but I think it is well established that for a century 
at least the island has produced British soldiers, lawyers, and admini- 
strators of a high order in numbers greater in proportion to popu- 
lation than England, and as great as Scotland. But, as I have said 
before, as soon as an Irishman becomes distinguished in a British 
service, he becomes in English eyes and English literature an English- 
man. Any other country in the world, for instance, which had Wel- 
lington and Castlereagh, and Canning and Gough, and Henry and 
John Lawrence, and Nicholson and Roberts and Wolseley, and a score 
of others conspicuous in military and political life during the last 
eighty years, born on its soil, to say nothing of Irish lawyers at the 
English bar, and Irish civil servants in the colonies, would get the 
credit of them in that balancing of excellences and defects through 
which the reputation of a people is made. As La Bruyére has said, 
‘Tl ne faut pas juger des communautés uniquement par les hommes 
laches qui en font la honte, ni seulement par les hommes rares qui 
en font ’honneur.’ One of the great misfortunes of the Irish is, how- 
ever, that they are judged of by the poorest class. They are charged 
with all the defects of what is worst in the population, while the fame 
of what is best goes to Englishmen. The Celtic Irish have been 
losing their natural leaders and their foremost men by exile or 
massacre ever since Elizabeth’s day. The enforced emigration after 
William’s victory, so graphically described by Macaulay, made a clean 
sweep of what was left of the purely Irish gentry, and during the 
whole of the eighteenth century there was a steady stream of the more 
energetic and enterprising portion of the peasantry as military recruits 
to France. It is literally out of the vices and defects and weaknesses 
of the unhappy remnant of Catholics that the typical Irishman of 
English literature has been made. The Irish were entitled to what- 
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ever fame has since been achieved by men of Irish birth, no matter of 
what race, but in practice this has been denied them. Irish distinc- 
tion goes almost invariably all over the British world to English 
account, while Irish shortcomings and failures are charged remorselessly 
to, Irish account. A process which in England would construct the 
English character and capacity out of the small farmers and farm- 
labourers and small shopkeepers would be very lowering to English 
pride, and yet it would in many respects be less unfair than that to 
which Irishmen have been subjected. : 

During the brief period of Irish national independence there was 
a certain efflorescence of political and parliamentary talent to which 
Irishmen, in spite of the many faults of the Irish Parliament and the 
many vices of the dominant class which elected it, look back with a 
certain pride. But even fair-minded and liberal Englishmen like 
Mr. Goldwin Smith find it hard to believe or acknowledge that 
anything good ever grew on Irish soil as Irish. Just listen to this 
account of the Irish parliamentary leaders of that period in Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s Brighton address :— 

The Castle in its worst hour could not be more ready to give bribes than the 
patriot leaders of the Parliament, with few exceptions, were to take them, 
Patriotism with most of these men was simply an instrument for squeezing 
patronage out of the Government. They had amongst them, it is true, a large 
measure of that eloquence of which the condition—hbesides a lively imagination and 
a copious flow of words—is freedom from the restraint of good sense, veracity, and 
self-respect. Grattan was the best of them, and Grattan talked a great deal of 
brilliant nonsense. Their debates were orgies of declamation, stimulated by the 
wine which they drank in oceans, breaking out into the most outrageous per- 
sonalities, and often ending in duels. Everybody got drunk, everybody was in 
debt; even the highest functionary of the law was a duellist. It is easy to 
sympathise with the wistful look which the aspiring youth of Ireland casts at the 
empty Parliament House on College Green ; but it would not be easy to sympathise 
with any desire to people those halls again with the ranting and canting place- 
hunters of the Irish Parliament before the Union. 
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There is no doubt a great deal of truth in this description; but 
ought it to have been penned as an argument against the capacity of 
Irish for self-government by an English historian, who must have had 
the English politicians of the same period very distinctly in his mind, 
and ought therefore to have acknowledged that the vices of the Irish 
politicians of 1780 were the vices of their time rather than of their 
country, low as the moral tone of Irish society in the eighteenth 
century undoubtedly was? Read along with this Trevelyan’s descrip- 
tion, in that terrible third chapter of his biography of Fox, of the 
English legislators from whom the Irish Parliament wrung the 
acknowledgment of Irish independence. I cannot reproduce the 
whole of it, but copious quotation from it is but an act of justice to 
the Irish Parliament men of whom Mr. Goldwin Smith so scornfully 
disposes. 














The Ministers who guided the State, whom the King delighted to honour, who 
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had charge of public decency and order, who named the fathers of the Church 
«+.» Were conspicuous for impudent vice, for daily dissipation, for pranks that 
would have been regarded as childish and unbecoming by the cornets of a crack 
cavalry regiment in the worst days of military license. . . . The paymaster of the 
forces was Rigby, 2 man of whom it may literally be said that the only merit he 
possessed or cared to claim was that he drank fairly... . When the Duke of 
Grafton was at the Treasury, the seals were held by Lord Weymouth, a son of 
the Earl of Granville’s daughter. With more than his father’s capacity for liquor, 
he had inherited a fair portion of his abilities. . . . It would have been well for 
Lord Weymouth if his nights had been consumed exclusively in drinking, for he 
was an ardent and unlucky gambler, and by the age of one-and-thirty he had 
played away his fortune, his credit, and his honour. 

This worthy was ‘on the point of levanting for France,’ when, in 
order to relieve him, he was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
but he was too bad even for the Irish, who showed so much turbulence 
at the prospect of his arrival that the nomination was rescinded and 
he was made Secretary of State for the northern department, a post 
in which Mr. Trevelyan says ‘he boosed till late and dozed into 
the afternoon, and his public exertions were confined to occasional 
speeches.’ His successor was the notorious and infamous Lord Sandwich. 


Gambling in all its forms was then rather a profession than a pastime to the 
leaders of the London world. Trite and sordid details of the racing stable and the 
bill discounter’s back parlour perpetually filled their thoughts and exercised their 
pens to the exclusion of worthier and more varied themes. . . . When Charles Fox 
first took rank among grown men, the head of the law in England and the head 
of the Church in Ireland were notorious as two among the hardest livers in the 
respective countries ; and such pre-eminence then was not lightly earned.... A 
squire past five-and-fifty who still rode to hounds or walked after partridges was 
the envy of the country side for his health, unless he had been its scorn for his 
sobriety ; and a Cabinet Minister of the same age who could anticipate with con- 
fidence that at a critical juncture he would be able to write a confidential despatch 
with his own hand, must have observed a very different regimen from most of his 
contemporaries. . . . Wine did more than work or worry to expedite that flow of 
promotion to which the modern Vice-Presidents and Junior Lords look back with 
wistful regrets. A statesman of the Georgian era was sailing on a sea of claret, 
from one official honour to another, at a period of life when a political apprentice 
in the reign of Victoria is not yet out of his indentures. No one can study the 
public or personal history of the eighteenth century without being impressed by 
the immense space which drinking occupies in the mental horizon of the young, 
and the consequences of drinking in that of the old. ... Private vices were 
reflected in the conduct of public affairs; and the English people suffered, and 
suffers still, because at a great crisis in our history a large proportion among our 
rulers and councillors had been too dissolute and prodigal to be able to afford a 
conscience. . . . Everybody who had influence in Parliament or at Court used it 
for the express and avowed purpose of making or repairing his fortune. Walpole’s 
father charged the Exchequer for the maintenance of his sons, according to their 
several claims on him, as calmly and systematically as a country gentleman settles 


an estate upon one child and rent charges on another. 

As to the Irish eloquence of the day, we have but few means of 
comparing it with the English eloquence of the same period ; but, as 
far as extant reports enable us to judge, ‘the rant and cant’ of the 
place-hunters on one side of the Channel were fully equal to the 
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‘rant and cant’ of those on the other side. Fox, who is the best of 
the Englishmen, talked ‘ much brilliant nonsense ’ as well as Grattan, 
and it is to be observed that the only English speeches of that day 
which are still read for political doctrine and discipline are those of 
an Irishman born and educated in Ireland. Seeing that Englishmen 
have managed to outgrow the license which Trevelyan describes, no 
political speculator has the right to assume that a similar process of 
regeneration would not have taken place in Ireland if her Parliament 
had survived. It may be that things would have grown worse 
instead of better in an independent Ireland, but it is hardly open to 
an English politician, in view of the extent to which the British 
Parliament shared in the corruption and disorder of which Mr, 
Goldwin Smith accuses the Irish politicians, to treat this possibility 
as an established fact and use it as a reproach, directed against the 
Irish Home Rulers of the present day. Iam not an admirer of the 
Trish Parliament even in 1782, but I think, when we consider what 
the English Parliament of that period was, and remember that the 
Irish Parliament had only an idle, dissolute, and bigoted caste behind 
it, and not, as the English Parliament had, a grave, industrious, 
enterprising, and on the whole God-fearing middle class, it must 
be admitted that it cuts in comparison a very respectable figure. 
Recrimination of this sort, however, is sorry work for both countries. 
Neither can look into the parliamentary history of the eighteenth 
century without shame, and the question which should feel most 
shame at the retrospect is one I should not pass upon if it were not 
that Mr. Goldwin Smith’s little sketch of Irish political manners is 
an illustration of the depreciatory way of looking at everything Irish 
which often seems to have become a habit of the English mind, even 
among enlightened Liberals, and is one powerful cause of the growing 
repulsion to the English connection which one now sees among large 
numbers of Irishmen, whose sense of its value has hitherto been very 
strong. 

The notion that this connection in its present form ought to be 
entirely satisfactory to the Irish because they are fairly or more than 
fairly represented, as far as numbers go, in the British Parliament, 
plays a large part in English answers to Irish maledictions, but is 
based on a delusion. To make representation by a minority com- 
plete politica! satisfaction, the legislature should either be homo- 
geneous, or should not be divided by a difference of tradition, of 
feeling, and of manner. In other words, the members should be 
largely moved by common impulses and aims, if not by a common 
faith and origin. A minority of whose interests a majority knows 
but little, and whose social ideals it despises, is of but small use to its 
constituents. Representation does not mean simply the privilege of 
sending representatives to a certain room to be present while a 
majority separated from them by numerous and deeply drawn lines 
of distinction both social and political is announcing its will. The 
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only thing, in fact, to make such a situation tolerable to a minority 
would be a constitutional prohibition of all legislation not general 
in its character, and not intended to operate equally on the whole 
kingdom. Partial legislation, imposed by a legislative majority on 
districts which it does not represent, is of course as purely arbitrary 
as if it were enacted by imperial ukase. 

The protest of the minority of the Irish peers against the Union 
presented this point strongly when it said that ‘the government of 
Ireland must hereafter reside in the preponderating majority of the 
British members of the United Parliament,’ and ‘ it must leave the 
liberty of the Irish nation at the disposal of such British majority, 
who will make the law for the internal regulation of Ireland which 
shall not in any sort affect themselves, and impose taxes upon that 
kingdom the pressure of which they will not feel.’ And how much 
like successful prophecy this now reads: ‘ It appears to us that the 
exercise of such powers must necessarily produce universal discontent, 
and may possibly tend to alienate the affections of Ireland from 
Great Britain.’ Another set of the Irish peers protested against 
the proposed Irish representation in the English House of Commons 
as ‘delusive; amounting, indeed, to an acknowledgment of the 
necessity of representation, but in no sort supplying it, inasmuch as 
the thirty-two peers and one hundred commoners will be merged in 
the vast disproportion of British members who will in fact be the 
legislators of Ireland.’ 

There was one very simple way of meeting this objection to the 
Union. It consisted in leaving purely Irish concerns to be dealt with 
by the Irish members, as Scotch concerns are, and always have been, 
dealt with by the Scotch members, subject, of course, to the ratifica- 
tion of the majority. This would have saved the Irish national 
pride, and have left a parliamentary stage on which Irish politicians 
could still distinguish themselves in the eyes of their own country- 
men, and preserve for them the rank of statesmen in the eyes of 
foreigners instead of mere agitators. It would have left enough 
appearance of national independence to satisfy the Irish imagination 
without in any way weakening the close connection with England 
which the Union was intended to establish. But it will be said, 
and is said—I see it in the English newspapers every week— 
Irish affairs cannot be left to the Irish members because they can- 
not agree on anything. The Scotchmen agree, or at all events 
produce a respectable majority, on every Scotch question ; while the 
Irishmen cannot reach any conclusion whatever, and the English and 
Scotch are therefore forced to do their business for them. My first 
answer to this is, that we cannot be sure of it, because the experi- 
ment has never been fairly tried. My second is that, even if true 
now, it would not have become true if the responsibility of Irish 
legislation had been imposed upon Irishmen from the beginning, and 
will not remain true long if the practice of making the Irishmen do 
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their own legislation be now resorted to. In all legislative assem- 
blies, it is the consciousness of being held accountable by constituen- 
cies for the work to be done which keeps down the play of individual 
passion and caprice and jealousy. If it were not for this, there never 
would be agreement enough to make an effective majority in any 
parliament in the world. Englishmen have, however, so managed 
matters as to free Irish members from this accountability. As the 
Irishmen are never allowed to frame any legislation, and as their 
opinion about Irish legislation has never been deferred to, when Irish 
affairs are in Irish eyes neglected or mismanaged in the House of Com- 
mons, they are always able to go back to their constituents with a light 
heart, and cover up their own shortcomings by denouncing England. 
If they were responsible for Irish legislation, on the other hand, and 
no Irish legislation were forthcoming, they would have to bear the 
blame of it before the voters. They would not dare to say that the 
reason that this or that question had not been disposed of was that 
they had not been able to get a majority on it among themselves. Con- 
stituents would soon tire of representatives who could settle nothing, 
and send up others whose opinions of the topics of the day would be 
ascertained at the hustings. In this way something like public opinion 
would be created in Ireland, and, as Chief Baron Wolfe said, ‘ made 
racy of the soil.’ The people would have been made to think on sub- 
jects, and would have learnt what was reasonable and practicable in 
politics, They would have got into a way of settling their griev- 
ances at the polls instead of settling them with blunderbusses from 
behind hedges. Does any one suppose for a moment that under such 
a system the land question could have remained unsolved for forty 
years after the Devon Commission had pointed out the existence of 
every evil which Mr. Gladstone is now trying to remedy? In that 
interval the Irish have thoroughly learnt the terrible lesson that the 
way to work the House of Commons into activity about Irish griev- 
ances is not to send good men to sit in it, but to commit a good 
many outrages at home. Nearly every relief they have achieved 
during the last hundred years has come to them through this process 
—Catholic emancipation, the abolition of the tithes, the disestablish- 
ment of the Church, the Land Act of 1870, and now the Land Act 
of 1881. With these facts staring us in the face, one can hardly 
read without amazement Mr. Goldwin Smith’s observation that ‘no 
Irishman who listens to his reason and not to his resentment can 
doubt that the same hands which have given Disestablishment and 
the Land Act are ready to give any feasible and rational measure of 
Home Rule.’ Onthe contrary, I do not see how rational Irishmen 
ean doubt that Irish arguments and appeals produce, for practical 
purposes, no effect on the English mind until they are enforced by 
that dreadful form of social war known in English legislation as 
‘Irish crime and outrage.’ 
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Under the system on which the parliamentary union has been 
carried out, no Irish member has been any more responsible for Irish 
legislation than for the legislation of the State of New York. The 
constituencies, knowing this, have long ceased to expect a member to 
be a legislator or have any of the qualities of alegislator. Ever since 
Catholic emancipation, all they have asked of him is to annoy and 
harass the Government of the day and denounce English rule ; or, in 
other words, to play the part of a bush-whacker on the floor of the 
House, while his constituents supplement his exertions in this line by 
murder and intimidation, which he is expected to palliate and shield 
from penal enactment. There was an old popular song in O’Connell’s 
time which contained in a few words the Irish peasant’s idea of the 
functions of an Irish parliament-man :— 

Long life to our Kerry gamecock ! 
His spurs were always nimble; 


The Tory hacks he'll shock, 
And make old Bruen tremble. 


‘Old Bruen’ was Colonel Bruen, an Irish Tory member, and what 
was expected of the Irish popular members, like O’Connell, was to 
play the part of a gamecock and peck and scratch the ministers of 
the day, and crow defiance at them. This is exactly what is expected 
of him still. The Irish popular parliamentary leader is still a game- 


cock, and his business is to ‘shock’ the Englishmen as Messrs. 
Healy and Biggar do it, and not by any means to frame measures 
for the redress of Irish grievances or for the quieting of Irish life. I 
venture to assert that the notion that an Irish member is or can be a 
legislator, if it ever existed, does not now linger among the people 
even as a tradition. It has perished completely. They think of their 
members as agitators and revilers. They judge them as agitators 
and revilers. They expect nothing from them in the way of con- 
structiveness. They do not value moderation in them, because 
moderation in a reviler is a defect, and is likely to interfere with his 
work. The man who exasperates the majority in the House most 
effectively is their true leader. In fact, short of an absolute despot- 
ism, nothing better calculated to prevent the growth of a political 
sense in Ireland could have been devised than the parliamentary 
government of the island since the Union. 

It has had also one unfortunate result that absolute government 
would not have produced, in that it has brought parliamentary forms 
into contempt among the Irish people. It has prepared them to 
witness, not only without shame, but with exultation, the scenes of 
disorder prepared by the Irish obstructionists last winter. About the 
Irish members who took part in these scenes I know nothing per- 
sonally—I have never seen one of them to my knowledge. They may 
be as black as they are painted by the English press, for anything I 
can say to the contrary. But even if they are, I must recall Mr. 
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Grattan’s prediction in his protest against the Union as to the effect 
on Irish public men of the merging of the Irish Parliament in that of 
Great Britain. ‘The removing of parliament,’ he said, ‘tends to 
remove with it from the kingdom those men of large property and 
influence, of talents and respectability, whose presence is at all times 
necessary to tranquillity, and may at some juncture be alone capable of 
preserving it, and their absence will leave room for political agitators 
and men of talents without principle or property to disturb and 
irritate the public mind.’ Once Irishmen were deprived of the duties 
and responsibilities of legislation for their own country, the appearance 
on the scene of the kind of politicians which the Home Rulers are 
represented to be by the London press was only a question of time. 
They are the crop for which the soil has been long in preparation. 
And let me add, that those who know anything of the state of mind 
into which Englishmen sometimes work themselves with regard to 
offenders against their peace and dignity will question whether the 
Parnellites are as bad as they are made out to be, and will be disposed 
to accord them a large part of the pardon which is undoubtedly due 
to any body of poor men who brave English society in the advocacy of 
a very unpopular cause and in behalf of a very unpopular race. Such 
a position is not likely to promote sweetness of temper or good 
manners. 

The mistake made about Irish legislation has been aggravated 
by another mistake about Irish administration. In the manner of 
executing laws there has been just as little regard of Irish sensitive- 
ness as in the manner of making them. Irishmen have, it is true, 
been freely admitted to the service of the Government, and have 
earned some notoriety as persistent and successful place-hunters. 
But no conspicuous place which would in any way affect the Irish 
imagination has been given them as Irishmen. The Irish Secretary- 
ship seems to be a position which on grounds of expediency as well 
as sentiment ought to have been as carefully reserved for an 
Irishman as the Lord Advocate’s for a Scotchman. It is of the last 
importance that the Cabinet officers specially charged with the 
Irish administration should not only understand Irishmen intel- 
lectually, but in a certain sense share their feelings. I have never 
been able to see why, if it is proper to take pains to have English 
Radicalism represented in a Liberal Cabinet, it is not also proper 
to take pains to have Irish nationalism represented in it, not simply 
by an Englishman who wishes well to the Irish people, but by one 
of themselves ; and this not only because an Irishman would represent 
them better than an Englishman or a Scotchman, but because it is 
desirable that the Irish should feel that their claim to be represented 
was recognised. Nor do I see why the confidence of the Birmingham 
electors should be considered a better reason for putting Mr. 
Chamberlain in the Cabinet than the confidence of the Irish people 
for putting Mr. Parnell or Mr. Sexton in it. This doubtless sounds 
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very startling to an English reader, but only because of the long 
habit of thinking of the Irish as a community incapable of managing 
their own affairs, and by whose complaints it is ‘ weakness’ to be 
moved. To any one on whom this habit has never laid hold, in short, 
it would appear vastly better politics to have given Mr. Parnell the 
Irish Secretaryship last winter than to have put him in gaol. In 
fact, on any sound view of the relations of the two. countries under 
a common government, Mr. Parnell, or some one who had won the 
confidence of the Irish people, should be considered to be entitled 
thereby to a place in the Cabinet if he was willing to take it. 

Far from this, however, I believe the Irish Secretaryship has 
never been given to an Irishman who cared to be considered a repre- 
sentative of the country, for Mr. Chichester Fortescue, though born in 
Ireland, could not be considered such a representative. It is one of 
the places as a rule reserved for Englishmen, the reason being that 
the English members in the House of Commons would not be satisfied 
with anybody but an Englishman. Sometimes it falls into the 
hands of an Englishman like Mr. James Lowther, who is as unlike 
an Irishman as an Englishman can well be. I know nothing of 
Mr. Lowther personally, but I know the English type to which he 
belongs, and know therefore, with perfect confidence, what he thinks 
about Ireland and Irishmen. In fact, when he was Irish Secretary 
he made little concealment of his views, and at this distance it seems 
as if a greater indignity could hardly have been inflicted on a people 
blessed or cursed with any national pride than the appointment of 
an Englishman such as he to administer their affairs. 

‘Oh, but this was a Tory appointment,’ I shall probably be told. 
‘The Liberals would never have made such an appointment as that.’ 
Well, they did, in my opinion, make one just as mad in a critical 
period in appointing Mr. Forster. He belongs to an entirely different 
type of Englishman from Mr. Lowther, but it is a type just as unfit 
to manage Ireland. That the aim of giving him the place was a 
very high one I do not doubt. Mr. Gladstone, I am sure, was 
persuaded that, in selecting Mr. Forster, he had made the best 
possible disposition of the office, as far as the interests of the Irish 
people were concerned. That Mr. Gladstone should think so is, 
however, another striking illustration of the width of the gulf which 
separates the English way of looking at Irish needs from the Irish 
one, and, I will add, from that of most foreign observers. I have 
never lighted in the English press on any better reason for putting 
Treland in Mr. Forster’s special charge than that, while a young man, 
in the famine of 1847, he was the distributing agent in Ireland of 
an English Quaker charity. This showed, doubtless, that he pitied 
the Irish, and thought they had been badly treated; but how it 
came to be considered a qualification for administering the local 
government in Ireland in very trying times it is very difficult to 
understand. In mental remoteness from the Irish he is hardly 
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surpassed by Mr. Lowther. There can scarcely be a kind of man 
more trying to the Irish temper, in the character of a master, than a 
good Englishman with a high sense of duty, who believes himself 
charged with a mission for Irish salvation. That Mr. Forster belongs 
to this—which I may venture to call the pedagogic type of English- 
man—few will deny ; and I should think worse than I do of the Irish 
for not liking it if I did not know that it is hated by every people 
in the world who fall into English hands as wards or dependants, and 
that the mere thought of having this kind of Englishman set over 
him, and charged with the duty of improving him, would set an 
American wild. I believe Englishmen are to-day the only persons in 
the civilised world who cannot understand the bitter hatred with which 
Mr. Forster’s efforts to pacify the country during the past winter seem 
to have filled the Irish. Read at this distance, the speech he made at 
Tullamore, I think it was, which the London press admired so much 
two months ago, as a piece of stern and courageous yet affectionate 
remonstrance, was, nevertheless, also a piece of most exasperating 
political rhetoric. It was throughout the language of a master—a 
pious and benevolent master, it is true, but still a master, and a 
foreign master to boot—who looked down on his audience from a 
great height of moral superiority, and was determined not to stop 
chastising them until he saw signs of improvement. Any Irishman 
who listened to his lecture without a touch of both shame and 
indignation is, you may rely upon it, poor material for free citizen- 
ship under a free government, particularly if you remember that the 
orator was really armed with despotic power and could have put any 
man in his audience into gaol at a word. 

That Mr. Forster’s philanthropic labours in 1847 did not give 
him the knowledge of Ireland which the place called for, even if 
his birth and antecedents were no disqualification, has been fully 
demonstrated by the history of the Coercion Bill, which was largely 
his conception and handiwork. Compare his account in the House 
of Commons of what he expected to accomplish by it with his 
admission the other day in the same place touching its failure, and 
you will see that he must have been all along very ignorant of the 
conditions of Irish society, and of the workings of the Irish mind; 
and that his trips to Dublin and occasional sojourns in that city did 
little more to enlighten him than continued residence in Bradford 
would have done. In fact, his notion that the outrages were the 
work of ‘ village ruffians,’ who could be easily caught, was distinctly 
the notion of an ill-informed foreign traveller, unacquainted both 
with the history of the Land Question and with that of Irish crime. 
There was something, too, rather ludicrous in the way in which his 
Irish administration closed. His dictatorship, which was complete 
and unrestrained, except as to the penalty it could inflict, proved, like 
all previous dictatorships of the same kind, a complete failure. Why it 
failed, any Irishman who is in the least familiar with the story of Irish 
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troubles knows; but Mr. Forster did not know. He maintained that 
the reason was that he had not more power. This is what dictators 
have always said when the dictatorship was taken away from them. 
I believe there is not on record an example of their relinquishing 
it voluntarily, and confessing that it had done no good. But who 
would have thought that a Yorkshire Quaker, manufacturer and 
philanthropist, would have furnished no exception to the rule, and 
that he too would stoutly urge, after things had gone from bad to 
worse under his despotism, that if he were armed with a little more 
despotism they would improve ? 

The truth is—and itis the truth as to the new Repression Bill as 
well as of the old Coercion Bill—that these measures for pacifying 
Ireland must fail as long as they are English measures which are sent 
across the Channel as the devices of Englishmen and Scotchmen, who in 
the opinion of the Irish hate and despise the Irish. This fact arouses 
whatever there is of national feeling—diseased national feeling if you 
will—on the side of the lawbreakers. It makes Irishmen who dis- 
like crime as much as anybody not sorry to see the criminals baffle 
English modes of dealing with Irish discontent, and punish English 
indifference to Irish opinion. Worse still, it gives all testimony against 
the criminal that air of treason to the Irish cause which, and not fear 
simply, keeps a good many witnesses from coming forward. A change 
for the better I fear we shall not see until the English people get rid 
of the feeling of responsibility for Ireland which now oppresses them 
as well as exasperates the Irish. If the accepted English theory be 
sound, that Ireland is fairly represented in the British Parliament, 
this feeling ought not to exist. The object of fair representation is 
to give the Irish the control of their own affairs. If it does not give 
them the control of their own affairs, but still burdens England with 
the care of them, it is a mockery, for it certainly gives them nothing 
else. It has never been supposed or acknowledged that the Irish 
were wanted in the House of Commons to help to govern England. 
Under the parliamentary system a country is entitled to as good 
government as it can itself devise and carry on, and to none better. 
Ireland is no exception to this rule. She is not entitled under the 
British Constitution to any better laws than Irishmen can frame and 
execute. More than this, better government than Irishmen them- 
selves can devise and carry on, England cannot give them under 
parliamentary institutions. To give it, you would have to resort to 
pure despotism, as in a Crown colony; and a Crown colony so near 
home you will not suffer. The government of Ireland during the 
last eighty years has been about the worst in Europe. It has furnished 
but imperfect security for either life or liberty, and has not prevented 
great enduring wretchedness on the part of the people. In fact, 
taking it for all in all, Ido not think any candid Englishman will 
say that the Irish themselves, when let alone, could have furnished a 
worse one, no matter how low his estimate of Irish political capacity 
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may be. It has had one feature too which, though it has redeemed 
the government of Ireland, and still redeems it, in the eyes of many 
Englishmen, really constitutes in the eyes of impartial foreign 
observers a special and distinct badness which the government of the 
Irish by the Irish would not have had, in that it has maintained by 
force of arms a kind of property which was hostile to the best interests 
of the State, and for which there has existed no parallel in modern 
times except slavery. This the Irish, left to themselves, would long 
ago have reformed altogether. They would not have permitted the 
soil of the island to be devoted to the maintenance of an idle and 
essentially foreign aristocracy, to the detriment of every other social 
interest. No such state of things could, in truth, be kept up in any 
country in our day except, as in Ireland, by the aid of foreign troops, 

The best thing for Englishmen to do now on the Irish question is, 
I make bold to repeat, to get rid of the feeling that they are respon- 
sible for either the temporal or the eternal welfare of Irishmen, to give 
up allowing their imagination to dwell on the dreadful things which 
would happen in Ireland if the Parnells and Healys and O’Donnells 
were allowed to have their own way without highly respectable 
Englishmen to restrain them. They must try to think about wicked 
and turbulent Irishmen as they think of wicked and _ turbulent 
Americans—as people to be read about and laughed over, but not 
as people to lie awake about and make rules for. If the Irish love 
murder, the only radical cure is to let them murder each other till 
they get tired of it. If they like intimidation, let them intimidate. 
For all I can see, more murder and intimidation they are not likely to 
have under Irish rule than they have had under English rule. We may 
be very sure that, in spite ofall appearances to the contrary, the social 
instinct is not dead in Ireland ; and, if the responsibility of preserving 
order is imposed upon Irishmen, they will somehow manage to pre- 
serve it, and very probably by the use of methods of much greater 
severity than Englishmen dare to venture on. They have certainly 
much less tenderness to individual rights than Englishmen, and are 
really much less shocked by the exercise of arbitrary power, if only it 
be lodged in what they consider the right hands. It is worthy of 
note that during all the struggles of Liberalism against Absolutism 
in all parts of the world during the past fifty years, Irish sympathies 
have been with the Conservatives and Reactionaries, both in Church 
and State. In Europe they have been the friends of the Kaiser and 
the Pope, in America of the slaveholder; and one does not need to 
be a bold man to predict that, whenever we see self-government in 
Ireland, we shall see the law, whatever it be, enforced with an 
indifference to personal freedom and convenience which will surprise 
those Englishmen who are now most shocked and alarmed by Irish 
license. 

E, L. Gopkn. 


New York. 





A CRY FROM THE INDIAN 
MA HOMMEDANS. 


Tue over-sensitiveness of the Indian Government and its subordinate 
officers to outside criticism has the tendency to discourage, among 
the intellectual and educated classes of India, the frank expression of 
political feelings, even when their publication is likely to prove of 
value to the Government itself. An honest criticism is often con- 
strued into a hostile attack ; and outspoken comments on the policy 
of Government, however legitimate in their character, are not 
unfrequently supposed to imply disloyalty. In Bengal, however, 


the Hindoo community is enabled, by the wealth and education of 
its representative members, to ignore to some extent this liability to 


disfavour, and to express its views on important questions affecting 
its own interest with sufficient candour and emphasis to reach the 
ears of the governing classes. The Mahommedans possess neither the 
wealth nor the education of the Hindoos; and, in consequence, have 
generally failed to attract the attention of the authorities to their 
grievances. 

I propose ia this paper to point out what are the requirements 
and the legitimate expectations of the Mussulmans of India, and to 
suggest in what way the benevolent intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government, for the amelioration of this large clas3 of her subjects, 
may be best carried out. Unless effective measures of reform are 
adopted, and that without delay, the unsatisfactory condition of the 
Mahommedans threatens to become a source of anxiety and danger 
to British administration in India, 

Within the last twenty-five years great changes have taken place 
in India, and during this time every community under British rule 
has prospered, except the Mahommedan, which stands alone as the 
marked and disappointing exception. It is no exaggeration to say 
that English officials generally are at this day as far from under- 
standing the real feelings of the Indian Mahommedans as they were 
half a century ago. Want of sufficient interest on one side, and 
absence of qualified exponents on the other, explain the imperfect 
knowledge possessed by the official world of India with regard to 
the Mussulmans. There is an increasing desire, however, to deal 
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equitably and generously with them, and it therefore becomes 
important that the statesmen who at the present moment rule the 
destinies of India should be enabled to judge of the requirements of 
the Mahommedans in connection with their alleged grievances, 
That a homogeneous people like the Mahommedans of India, 
numbering fifty millions and having a common language and religion, 
should be discontented with the position they now occupy, is a 
matter for the serious consideration of the administrators of Indian 
policy. 

At the time when the British first established themselves as the 
governing power in Bengal, the Mussulmans were, notwithstanding 
many disastrous changes, yet indubitably the paramount race in India, 
In spite of the effeminacy which had to some degree sapped their 
former vigour, their traditions still continued to inspire them with 
energy, and to infuse such strength and vitality into their forms of 
government as enabled them to maintain their political supremacy 
undisputed in many parts of the crumbling Empire of the Moguls, 
In 1757, the battle of Plassey was fought, which virtually placed 
the eastern portion of the Mogul dominions in the hands of the 
British. On the 12th of August, 1765, the formal grant of the De- 
wanny, or the collection of Government revenue, was made by Shah 
Alum to the East India Company. No material change was effected 
in the political condition of the Mahommedans or their system of 
government by this transfer of sovereignty. They continued to 
occupy the same position of influence and trust under the British 
as under the Mussulman emperors. The official language continued 
to be Persian. The Nizamat or administration of criminal justice 
was entrusted to the Nawab Nazim, whereas the East India Com- 
pany, by virtue of the office of Dewan, assumed the charge not only 
of collecting the revenues, but also of administering civil justice. 
For some time subsequent to this assumption of power, the British 
Government advisedly left the entire administration, both for fiscal 
and judicial purposes, in the hands of native officers, the majority of 
whom were Mahommedans. 

The changes introduced, however, in 1793, in the civil adminis- 
tration of the country had an important bearing on the fortunes of 
the Mahommedans. Most of these changes affected the Mahomme- 
dans indirectly only, but their general tendency was to deprive them 
of their influence and status. Up to this period the higher offices, 
fiscal as well as judicial, were filled by Mussulmans. A great pro- 
portion of the executive administration was also in their hands. In 
1793, Lord Cornwallis introduced the system which forms the basis 
of the law throughout India at the present time. He separated the 
collection of the revenue from the administration of justice, and 
vested the functions in different officers. The higher executive 
appointments were reserved exclusively for Europeans; only the 
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subordinate officers of police being natives. The courts of civil 
judicature formed a regular gradation, the lowest in the series being 
the courts of the native commissioners, with power to hear and decide 
cases where the subject matter of the suit did not exceed fifty rupees in 
value. The native commissioners were of three denominations: namely, 
Ameens or referees, Salisan or arbitrators, and Munsiffs or native 
justices. The second description of courts were those of the registrars, 
who were covenanted servants attached to the zillah and city courts, 
empowered to try and decide causes for an amount not exceeding two 
hundred rupees. Next in order were the zillah and city courts, 
twenty-six in number, which were each presided over by a single 
judge, being a covenanted servant, assisted by Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan law officers and a registrar, having cognisance of all civil suits 
in the first instance; their decisions, however, were not final, and 
were appealable in all cases to the provincial courts. The provincial 
courts of appeal, which were four in number, were the fourth in the 
ascending scale, and were each presided over by three European 
judges. These were established: one in the vicinity of Calcutta, one 
at the city of Patna, one at Dacca, and the fourth at Moorshedabad ; 
they were provided respectively with a registrar, a Kazi, a Mufti 
and a Pandit, and with a competent number of native minis- 
terial officers. The Sudder Dewanny Adalut was established at the 
Presidency, and consisted of the Governor-General and members of 
the supreme council. Criminal justice was administered by the 
zillah and city judges, who were constituted magistrates. 

In 1814, the office of Sudder Amin was created, which afforded 
further scope for the employment of the natives of India in the 
judicial service, and this was extended in 1832, when the office of 
principal Sudder Amin was established. Throughout this period, as 
will be observed, the Mussulmans enjoyed the largest share of 
Government patronage. The grant of the Dewanny to the English 
by a Mussulman emperor would seem to have sealed a compact that 
the English would, as far as possible, endeavour to carry on the 
government of the country in accordance with the Mussulman system. 
As Dr. Hunter appropriately points out, there can be little doubt that 
both parties to the contract understood it to be so. For a series of 
years after the grant of the Dewanny, up to the time of Lord 
Amherst, the British ostentatiously styled themselves the vassals of 
the Mogul emperors. For about half a century the Mussulmans 
were scrupulously maintained in their positions. Silently, secretly 
and insidiously, as the Mahommedans allege, the thunderbolt was 
forged which was to overwhelm with ruin their status and power and 
privileges, The withdrawal from the Mahommedan jagirdars of the 
power of collecting the Government revenue, and the substitution of 
the English collectors for the Mahommedan fiscal officers were the 
first great blows dealt at their political position. This was a 
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usurpation of the most serious character. It was in direct conflict 
with the spirit of the treaty concluded between Shah Alum and 
Clive. The full effect of this measure, however, was not felt until 
after the introduction of the permanent settlement. It was then 
that the Mahommedans perceived how entirely their race had been 
deprived of the most cherished of their privileges. The policy 
of this great measure, which marks an epoch in the history of 
British rule in India, forms now the subject of much earnest debate 
between the present landholders and the supporters of Government, 
Its effect on the position of the Mahommedans of these provinces has 
attracted, however, little attention. No apology, therefore, is needed 
for quoting a passage on this subject from the eloquent pages of an 
author who may with ‘justice be regarded as one of their sincerest 


well-wishers :— 


The greatest blow which we dealt to the old system was in one sense an un- 
derhand one, for neither the English nor the Mahommedans foresaw its effects. This 
was the series of changes introduced by Lord Cornwallis and John Shore, ending in 
the permanent settlement of 1793. By it we usurped the functions of those higher 
Mussulman officers, who had formerly subsisted between the actual collector and 
the Government and whose dragoons were the recognised machinery for enforcing 
the land tax. Instead of the Mussulman revenue farmers with their troopers and 
spearmen, we placed an English collector in each district with an unarmed fiscal 
police attached like common bailiffs to his court. The Mahommedan nobility 
either lost their former connection with the land-tax, or became mere landholders 
with an inelastic title to a part of the profits of the soil.! 


Another English officer, one of the ablest men in the Indian 
Civil Service, thus sums up the change effected by the permanent 
settlement in the condition of the Mussulmans. He says: ‘It 
elevated the Hindoo collectors, who, up to that time, had held but 
unimportant posts, to the position of landholders, gave them a pro- 
prietary right in the soil, and allowed them to accumulate wealth which 
would have gone to the Mussulmans under their own rule.’? It has 
been said that the corruptions and one-sidedness of the Mussulman 
administration rendered it necessary for the British Government, in 
the interests of the subject people, to break through the fiscal 
monopoly of the Mussulmans. But was it necessary, the Mussulmans 
are entitled to ask, to ruin them by taking away their lands and 
giving them to their Hindoo bailiffs? Was it necessary to deprive 
them of influence and wealth and reduce them to their present im- 
poverished and subordinate condition ? 

In other parts of India, in tracts more recently acquired, where 
the same causes have not been allowed to operate, the condition of 
the Mussulmans is probably not so bad. But in the provinces of the 
north-west, the decadence of many leading families is due to the 
great social upheaval which ensued after the mutiny. In the pro- 


1 Dr. Hunter. 2 Mr, J. O’Kinealy. 
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vinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa—obtained from a Mussulman 
emperor on a solemn pledge that the Mussulman system of adminis- 
tration would, as then established, be continued—what crimes, the 
Mahommedans ask, have we committed to deserve the punishment 
which has been inflicted on us? 

It was under Lord William Bentinck, however, that the Mussul- 
mans suffered most severely from the inconsiderate policy of the 
British Government. In 1828 the British Government directed an 
examination into the title-deeds of the Avmadars and Lakhirajdars. 
‘Special courts were created, and during the next eighteen years 
the whole province was overrun with informers, false witnesses, and 
calm, stern resumption officers.’ The scene of confusion and terror 
which ensued is well described in the graphic pages of Hunter and 
Buchanan, but the tale of woe can only be fully realised when heard 
either from the lips of those who suffered from the spoliation, or 
from their descendants. Mahratta rapine, as well as ‘the silent 
inroads of time and white ants,’ had caused havoc among the title- 
deeds of successive generations. The prescriptive title, however, 
which had grown up by the efflux of time, had been respected, not 
only by the Mahratta marauders, but also by the British for 
seventy-five years. Property had been handed down from father 
to son without question or cavil. At the best the ruling power was 
entitled only to claim its revenue. But the British Government 
exerted the strong arm of its power, and ousted all who failed in 
establishing, to the technical conviction of a legal court, their full 
title under written grants from the Mogul emperors. 

The great famine of 1770 had impoverished thousands of Mahom- 
medan families in common with the Hindoos. The Cornwallis 
Settlement had followed ; it affected only the rent-paying Jagirdars ; 
and now came the resumption proceedings. These proceedings, 
though intended to apply to both Hindoos and Mussulmans, fell most 
heavily on the latter. The Hindoos, when they possessed any revenue 
in free grants, for the most part had but recent titles, which, with 
the usual astuteness of their race, they took care to secure against 
all future attacks. The Mahommedans, on the other hand, in a sense 
of security, had allowed the muniments of their title-deeds to be 
lost or destroyed. Every Mahommedan family that failed to prove 
the sanads under which it held proprietary rights, as gifts from 
the Imperial court of Delhi, was immediately ousted from posses- 
sion. Similarly, every Mahommedan endowment, where the grant 
was open to the smallest question, was declared invalid. Hundreds 
of princely families were thus completely beggared. In one district 
alone, out of a body of fifty-five Lakhirajdars, forty-nine were ousted 
from possession. The pleaders who conducted the proceedings, the 
witnesses who gave suborned testimony, the informers who carried 
tales to the resumption officers, were enriched, but the Mahom- 
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medans of these provinces, as a community, became completely 
ruined. The rigid and relentless character of the proceedings is well 
illustrated by the refusal of the Government to recognise as valid 
the grants of the Nawab Vizier in the ‘ Ceded Provinces.’* 


At an outlay (says Dr. Hunter) of 800,000/. upon resumption proceedings, an 
additional revenue of 300,000/. a year was permanently gained by the State, repre- 
senting a capital at 5 per cent. of six millions sterling. A large part of this sum 
was derived from lands held rent-free by Mussulmans or Mahommedan foundations, 
The panic and hatred which ensued have stamped themselves for ever on the rural 
records. Hundreds of ancient families were ruined, and the educational system of 
the Mussulmans, which was almost entirely maintained by rent-free grants, received 
its deathblow. The scholastic classes of the Mahommedans emerged from the 
eighteen years of harrying, absolutely ruined. Any impartial student will arrive 
at the conviction that while the resumption laws only enforced rights which 
we had again and again most emphatically reserved, yet that the proceedings were 
harsh in the extreme, and opposed to the general sense of the Indian people. Pre- 
scription cannot create rights in the face of express enactments, but seventy-five 
years of unbroken possession give rise to strong claims on the tenderness of a 
Government. Our resumption officers knew no pity. They enforced the law. The 
panic of those days is still remembered, and it has left to us a bitter legacy of 
hatred. Since then the profession of a man of learning, a dignified and lucrative 
calling under native rulers, has ceased to exist in Bengal. The Mahommedan 
foundations suffered most, for with regard to their title-deeds, as with regard to all 
other matters, the former conquerors of India had displayed a haughty indifference 
unknown to the provident and astute Hindoos. We demanded an amount of 
proof in support;of rent-free tenures, which, in the then uncertain state of real pro- 
perty law, they could not have produced in support of their acknowledged private 
estates. During seventy-five years we had submitted under protest to a gigantic 
system of fraud, and the accumulated penalty fell upon a single generation. Mean- 
while, the climate and the white ants had been making havoc of their sanads and 


title-deeds. 


The waves of adversity which have one after another passed over 
the Mahommedans of India, have left the great majority of the 
leading families stranded, and a large proportion completely wrecked. 
Few Englishmen are aware of the material which has been thus de- 
stroyed. The destruction of the Mussulman aristocracy has proved 
as injurious to the interests of the community as to those of the 
State. Whatever desire there may be on the part of the British to 
retrace the past, nothing can ever replace what has been lost. No 
number of khillats or fair words will restore to active life the nobility 
of the ancien régime. Few can help mourning the fate of the 
families whom a policy of neglect and apathy has levelled with the 
dust. The remains of their palaces and mosques, the weed-grown 
tanks, the tumbling wells, the broken canals, the ruined khankhas ‘ 
which lie scattered all over the land, tell the sad story of Mussulman 
decay. Travel where you will, to the eastern districts of Bengal, to 
Behar, or to the North-Western Provinces, the same lamentable signs 
of departed greatness strike the eye. 


* Buchanan. * Places of refuge for poor wayfarers—rest-houses, 
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Another great change, which materially accelerated the ruin 
of the Mussulmans, was introduced simultaneously witb the resump- 
tion proceedings. 

The conquest of India by the Mahommedans had been achieved 
by men gathered from different races, speaking a variety of lan- 
guages. The Mongolian Turk spoke Turki; the Afghan Pushtu; 
the Persian his own tongue. But the language in which Hassan 
Maimandi conducted the business of the widely extended empire of 
Mahmiid the Ghaznevide, was considered sufficient for the govern- 
ment of India by its Mussulman masters. The contact of the 
Mussulman with the Hindoos gave birth to the language which is 
now known as Urdoo. Public business was transacted in Persian, 
with which the Hindoos were well acquainted. As far back as 
1500 3.c. Hindoo writers had begun to compose works in that 
language. At the end of the sixteenth century, a knowledge of 
Persian had become so universal that ‘ the chancellor of the empire, 
himself a Hindoo, commanded that the public account should thence- 
forward be written in Persian.’ But whilst Persian was the official 
language of the empire, Urdoo formed the ordinary vehicle of inter- 
communication between the divers races which were brought together 
by the Mahommedan conquest. Rich, plastic, and flowing, it is by far 
the most copious of the living languages of India. It found its origin 
in the camp, as its name signifies, and it attained its full develop- 
ment in the magnificent and polished court of Shah Jehan. In 
Northern India, including the provinces of Behar, the Mahommedans 
were, as a general rule, the descendants of the old settlers from the 
countries westward of the Punjab, or of converts from the higher 
Hindoo castes, like the Rajpoots, who on their conversion were 
designated Pathans, and into whose fraternity they were admitted 
on account of kindred sympathies and character. The vernacular 
language of the Mussulmans in those parts is Urdoo or Hindustani. 
From Punjab as far down as Bhagulpore, in the Lieutenant-Gover- 
norship of Bengal, Urdoo, more or less pure, is not only the ver- 
nacular of the Mahommedans, but also of the majority of the 
Hindoos, After Bhagulpore commences the region of the Bengali 
dialect. If a straight line were drawn, dividing the district of 
Purneah into two, from north to south, and were then continued 
through the districts of Bhagulpore and Beerbhom, it would roughly 
mark off the two regions. 

In recent times many Mahommedan families, from the north- 
west and Behar proper, have settled in Bengal. These are called 
Hindustanis, and few of them ever understand Bengali. In most of 
the districts of Upper Bengal, such as Beerbhom, Midnapore, Dinaj- 
pore, Maldah, Purneah, and to some extent the English district of 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs, the Mahommedans speak Urdoo, though 
not with the same purity as a native of Lucknow or Delhi, and know 
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only enough of Bengali for the purposes of social intercourse with their 
Hindoo neighbours. 

Eastward, Urdoo becomes merely the town language of the 
Mahommedans; Bengali being the vernacular of the rural Mussul- 
mans, as it is, to some extent, of the population of Upper Bengal. 
And so it goes on diminishing in influence, until at last, in the deltaic 
districts, it loses all its vitality ; the Mussulmans here speaking a 
patois of the Bengali dialect. 

From the first conquest of India by the Mussulmans, until the 
year 1837, Persian was the official language of India proper. In 
1837, the fiat went forth that office-business should henceforward be 
conducted either in English or in the provincial dialects. The lan- 
guage of the people of each province, and the character in which it 
was originally designed to be written, were fixed upon as the most 
convenient and practicable substitute for the Persian. The policy 
which dictated this order was in fact a policy of disintegration. The 
plan succeeded in those provinces where the language was not Urdoo 
or Hindustani. Hence the Tamil, the Telugu, the Mahratti, the 
Guzeratti, and the Bengali languages superseded without much 
difficulty the Persian language and character in Madras, Bombay, 
Guzerat, and Bengal. In Behar, the North-Western Provinces, and 
the Punjab, where the language of the people had for several centuries 
been Urdoo, and had been written in the Persian character, the 
attempt, whilst causing great discontent both among the Hindoos and 
the Mahommedans, ended in absolute failure. The British Government 
wished to introduce the Hindi-Kaithee, written in the stiff archaic 
Nagri character, as the official language of these parts. But the 
change proposed was founded upon a misapprehension, and the 
attempt subsequently failed signally. The Urdoo, written in the 
Persian character, was substituted for Persian in Behar, the North- 
Western Provinces, and the Punjab. The substitution of the ver- 
nacular dialects and the vernacular character for Persian in the 
other provinces resulted in throwing out of employment a con- 
siderable body of Mahommedan subordinate officers, who were totally 
dependent for their subsistence upon the pay of Government. Had 
the change been foreshadowed for some years previous to its actual 
introduction, and had time been given to them to acquire a know- 
ledge of the provincial dialects, they would certainly have been able 
to retain their position against any fair competition. Like the 
English, the ruling class of Mussulmans treated the languages of 
the subject races with contempt. They were as ignorant of Bengali, 
Uriya, Mahratti, Telugu, Tamil, as any ordinary Englishman is at the 
present day. Without the least warning, the storm of sentimental 
changes burst over their devoted heads and ruined them. 

But, like the ‘still-vext Bermoothes,’ the mind of Government 
knew no rest. Sir George Campbell, bent on reforms, refused to 
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admit the failure of 1837. Accordingly, in 1872, in a memorable 
resolution which took the Mussulman community completely by 
surprise, he issued the following executive mandate :— 


That for the future, Hindi in the Nagri character should take the place of 
Urdoo, in the Patna and Bhagulpore divisions, with the exception that (1) where 
anything had to be written in such documents, as processes, notifications, proclama- 
tions, bonds, and attestations, it might be written in Kaithi; and that (2) the 
Persian character should be retained for the regular office-writing, care being 
taken that the language used was simple and in vernacular use and not foreign and 


artificial. 


The policy of this order was discussed in the columns of an able 
local paper, The Indian Observer, and the folly of the measure and 
the inaccuracy of the data, on which the resolution was based, were 
pointedly and conclusively exposed. This had the effect of mitiga- 
ting to some extent the fierceness of Sir George Campbell’s onslaught 
on Urdoo, Under Sir Richard Temple’s rule the question remained 
in abeyance. But the advocates of Nagri have become once more 
triumphant ; and their successful and continued agitation has borne 
fruit in the following order, by the present Government, that ‘ this 
character should be exclusively used from the Ist of January, 1881, 
thoughout the Patna division and in such districts of the Bhagulpore 
divisions as might afterwards be notified, and that the issue from the 
courts of any documents in the Persian character, except as exhibits, 
should be absolutely forbidden.’ * 

It remains to be seen whether this edict will achieve the regene- 
ration of the Hindoos of Behar, by relieving them from the intole- 
rable hardship (which, however, dees not seem to have oppressed 
them very severely) of having ‘no medium of intercommunication 
with the authorities except a character alien to them.’ 

I now come to examine the position of the Mahommedans as re- 
gards civil and political employment under the British Government. 
It is a recognised fact that before Lord William Bentinck’s time, the 
Mahommedans enjoyed the major share of state patronage. Since 
1828, however, the case has been different, and the Hindoos have 
taken the place of Mahommedans in every branch of official life. In 
1871, Dr. Hunter wrote as follows: ‘ Even ten years ago, the Mussul- 
mans invariably managed to transmit the post of Nazir, or chief of 
the revenue bailiffs, to men of their own creed, but now one or two 
unpopular appointments about the jail are the most that the former 
masters of India can hope for. The staff of clerks attached to the 
various offices, the responsible posts in courts, and even the higher 
offices in the police are now recruited from the pushing Hindoo youth 


5 The order in question has exasperated the Mahommedans without satisfying 
the advocates of Nagri, who are now clamouring for a change of language. 
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of the Government schools.’ At the time when Dr. Hunter wrote, 
the proportion of Mahommedans to Hindoos in the gazetted appoint- 
ments was less than one-seventh ; since 1880 the proportion has 
fallen below one-tenth. But it is in other and less conspicuous de- 
partments, where the distribution of state patronage is less closely 
watched, that the fate of the Mussulmans under the British rule may 
be more accurately observed. In the Foreign Office staff, consisting 
of fifty-four officers, only one is a Mahommedan.’ In the Home De- 
partment staff, composed of sixty-three officers, only one employé is 
a Mahommedan. In the departments of Finance and Revenue, 
formed of seventy-five officers, not one is a Mahommedan. In the 
Comptroller-General’s Office, with a staff of sixty-three officers, not one 
is a Mahommedan. In the office of the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal (General and Revenue Department), with a staff of ninety 
officers of a superior grade, there is not a single Mussulman employed. 
The Judicial, Political, and Appointment Departments, composed of 
eighty-two officers, contain not a single Mahommedan. In the office 
of the Accountant-General of Bengal, out of 181 officers, no Mahom- 
medan enjoys office. In the Board of Revenue, out of 113 assistants, 
only one belongs to the Mahommedan faith. In the office of the In- 
spector-General of Registration in Bengal, one Mahommedan only is 
employed. In the Customs department, with a staff of 130 principal 
officers and assistants, the Mahommedans are conspicuous by their 
absence from the muster-roll. In the Preventive Department, in the 
Calcutta Collectorate, in the office of the Director-General of Post- 
offices in India, there is, as far as I have been able to ascertain, not a 
single Mahommedan employed. In the Postal Department, out of 
2,035 officers, only 110 are Mahommedans. In the Telegraph De- 
partment, none. It is the same again in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. In the department of Public Instruction, out of 421 officers, 
only thirty-eight are Mahommedans. In the High Court, out of 298 
officers, only forty-seven are Mahommedans. In the Calcutta Court 
of Small Causes, of twenty-seven ministerial officers, only one is a 
Mahommedan. In considering the force of this calculation in Bengal, 
it is well to remember that one-third ‘of the population at least is 
Mahommedan. In the Eastern districts, viz., Fureedpore, Pubna, 
Mymensingh, Rajshaye, Chittagong, Midnapore, Rungpore, &c., the 
Mussulmans outnumber the Hindoos, in some places forming two- 
thirds at least of the whole population. The annexed table will give 
some idea of the disproportion existing at the present moment 
between the official preferment bestowed upon Hindoos and Mahom- 
medans :— 


* I cannot vouch for the absolute accuracy of the figures; but they may be taken 
as approximately correct. 
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Comparative Table of Mahommedan and Hindoo Employés in the Town of 
Calcutta and the Mofussil. 


Designation of Offices 


Office of the Private Secretary 
to His Excellency the 
Viceroy . . : : 


Foreign Department . 


Home, Revenue, and Agricul- 
tural Department ° ° 


—— of Finance and 
Jommerce , ‘ 


Comptroller-General’s Office . 


Bengal Secretariat (General, 
Revenue, Financial and Sta- 
tistical Departments) . 


Judicial, Political, and Ap- 


pointment Department 
Accountant-General’s Office . 
Board of Revenue . , P 


Department of Issue of Paper 
‘Currency . . . , 


Postal Department. 


Director-General’s Office in 
Calcutta , ‘ 


Comptroller's Office (Postal) . 


Postmaster-General’s Office 





(In the Interior or Mofussil) | 


in Western Bengal Circle 


In Eastern Bengal Circle 


In Behar and Orissa ‘i ‘ty 


Office of the Inspector-General 


of Registration . ‘ 
Customs Department rs é 


Office of the Director of Public 
Instruction . ‘ . . 


High Court Original Jurisdic- | 


tion . . . . . 
High Court [Appellate side] 
Legal Remembrancer’s Office . 


Presidency Court of Small 
Causes > ° ° ° 


Surveyor-General’s Office ° 


Department of Public Instruc- 
tion . . : . 





Number 
of Hindoo 
Employés 





| 
| 


Number of 
Christian 
Employés 


99 
226 


264 


763 
151 


oro 
vvVe 


6 


11 


18 
18 


421 





Number of |p - 
‘otal Number 
SS" of Employés 





38 





* This does not include appointments at the disposal of the Circle Inspectors. 
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List of the Employés in the Mofussil. 








Districts 


Number of | Numberof | Totai n 
Hindoo Mahommedan ef ingievts” 
— | Employés | 





Bankipore 
Bhagulpore 
Bogra 
Burdwan . 
Fureedpore 
Howrah . 
Moorshidabad 
Mymensingh 
Midnapore 
Pubna 
Purneah 
Rajshaye . 
Barisal 
Gyd. : 


25 13 38 
113 22 125 

91 3 124 
117 14 13 
336 30 | 3866 
206 “6 | "oie 
$43 39 | $82 
324 20 | 9844 
460 39 | 499 
179 26 | 205 
129 59 | 188 
287 | 57 | 33: 
389 84 423 











144 | 381 | 1758 





On referring to the ‘ gazetted appointments,’ the following table 


will show the exact relative position occupied by the Mahommedans 


and Hindoos :— 


List 


of Gazetted Officers. 


ee 





Judicature ‘ 


pointed in England 

Judicial Officers “in the non-re- 
gulation districts. 

Deputy Magistrates and De- 
puty ¢ ‘ollec “tors 


and Subordinate Judges 





| Munsiffs. 


Public Works Department 
Medical Department 


De »partment of Public Instrue- 


tion ° 
Registration Department : 
F orest, Excise, Assessed Tax, 

Custom, Salt, Opium, Stamp, 

Stationery, Mints and Sur- 

vey . ° ° ° 


Total 


Jalon of the High Court of | 


Covenanted Civil Servants ap- 


Judges of Small Cause C ourts | 
| District and Sessions Judges . | 


Police De partment Gazetted | 
Officers P ral 


1] ,080 850 | 2,007 


Christians | Hindoos Mahommedans Total 


a—_——_—_— '—_~+ —j 


1 


- 
4 


} 
‘| 
| 
| 





26 
2 | vwVe 











In the North-Western Provinces the disproportion between the two 
races is probably not so great, and yet the Hindoos outnumber the 


® I have not been able to obtain the statistics of several important districts, but 
I know for certain that the existing disproportion between Hindoos and Mussulmans 
is as great there as in the districts mentioned in the table. 
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Mahommedans in all the Government offices to an extent which only 
those who have studied the subject carefully can fully comprehend. 
In the district of Cawnpore, for example, there are 104 Hindoos to 
thirty-four Mahommedans.’ Probably the pressing consideration of 
English political questions and the excitement of party contests leave 
little time to those entrusted with the destinies of India to give a 
careful and considerate examination to the grievances of the Mussul- 
man race which loudly call for redress. But when the English tall 
of the ‘dark ingratitude of the Mussulmans in not appreciating the 
benefits of the British rule,’ when they dwell on the common topic of 
Mussulman disloyalty and Mussulman disaffection, it will be well to 
remember the wrongs, both sentimental and substantial, which this 
class of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects has had to endure. It is im- 
possible for those who have especial powers of observation to shut 
their eyes to the fact that there is a very wide and deep feeling of 
discontent existing at the present time among the Indian Mahomme- 
dans, and there is every danger if the feeling of discontent be allowed 
to grow chronic, that it will, at some time not far distant, develop 
into an active feeling of disaffection. Whilst, as I have said before, 
almost all the other Indian nationalities have prospered under the 
British rule, the Mussulmans alone have declined. Is it not natural 
that they should compare their former condition of prosperity, even 
under the early English Governors-General, the large-minded, far- 
seeing statesmen of the type of the Marquis of Wellesley and the 
Marquis of Hastings, with their present degraded condition, when the 
scions of the noblest houses find themselves actually in want of their 
daily means of subsistence ? 

The present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, whose term of office, 
unfortunately for this province, is fast drawing to a close, has person- 
ally done much to improve the prospects of the Mussulmans. And 
within the last twenty years the Mahommedans themselves have made 
the most strenuous exertions to qualify themselves for competition 
with the Hindoos under English rule.'° The fact, however, remains 
that with every avenue to public employment already jealously blocked 
by an antagonistic and versatile race, it is almost impossible for a 
Mussulman candidate to obtain a footing in any Government office. 
In every walk of life, in every matter, whether it concerns the disposal 
of a post or the dispensing of state hospitality, the Hindoo has ob- 


® In Madras, the proportion of the Mahommedan to the Hindoo employés of 
Government is as 1 to 10; in the interior of the Presidency it is 1 to 33. 

10 T ought to warn my co-religionists that they must not leave out of their calcu- 
lation another rather unexpected body of competitors, besides the Hindoos, in the 
race for material prosperity. Since the Indian Government has undertaken the sup- 
portand education of the Eurasian youths out of the general revenues of the Empire, 
and has almost pledged itself to further their interests, it behoves both Hindoos and 
Mahommedans to exert themselves more strenuously than ever, if they do not wish 


to be beaten by rivals backed by Government, 
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tained an influence which he will not willingly share with another. [| 
make these remarks without the smallest animus against the Hindoos, 
amongst whom I reckon many friends; but a sense of duty compels 
me to point out the disadvantageous circumstances under which the 
Mussulmans are found to labour. The independent professions form 
no exception to the rule, and are, for the most part, the monopoly of 
the Hindoos. Forty years ago, the Mahommedan pleaders of the old 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut formed by their wealth as well as by their 
number a most influential body of citizens. In 1881, out of a hun- 
dred or more pleaders practising in the High Court of Calcutta, only 
two are Mahommedans. Out of ninety-seven attorneys, only one is a 
Mahommedan. Excluding the higher medical officers who hold 
gazetted appointments, there are in Bengal about 200 assistant sur- 
geons. Out of these, if my information be not incorrect, only four 
are Mahommedans. It is difficult to believe that the Government of 
Lord Ripon can be oblivious of the gravity of the danger involved in 
a continuance of this unfortunate situation. 

But the charge which the Indian Mussulmans prefer against the 
British Government does not rest here. The gravest count of their 
indictment refers to judicial administration. The not unfrequent 
miscarriage of justice arising from the insufficient knowledge of Ma- 
hommedan law possessed by English and Hindoo judges has given 
rise to a deep-seated feeling of dissatisfaction and distrust among all 
classes of the Mussulman population in India. They allege, and not 
without reason, that since the abolition of the offices of Mufti and 
Kazi-ul-Kuzzat, officers especially authorised to interpret and ex- 
pound the Mahommedan law to European judges, the Mahommedan 
law has practically ceased to be administered. Even where it is 
attempted to be applied or enforced, the attempt is always uncertain 
in its result. The major portion of the Mahommedan law regulating 
the domestic relations is not recognised by the courts of justice in 
India. They decline to exercise matrimonial jurisdiction over Ma- 
hommedans. A Mussulman wife is entitled under the Mahommedan 
law to a judicial divorce from her husband for desertion or ill-treat- 
ment. Under the British Government there is no court to give her 
the redress the Mussulman law provides for her. The Criminal Court 
may order for her a separate maintenance on the ground of ill-treat- 
ment, but it cannot dissolve the marriage. The non-administration 
of the Mahommedan domestic law, combined with the absence of a 
stringent system of compulsory registration of marriages and divorces 
among the Mussulmans, such as was maintained under the Mussulman 
Government, has given birth to serious evils. These evils have 
within the last twenty years assumed a magnitude sufficient to attract 
the attention of Government. Consequently in 1876 an optional 
measure of registration was passed into law, with no small amount of 
trepidation lest the action of Government might hurt the tender feel- 
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ings of the ignorant section of the Mussulman community. No step, 
however, has yet been taken to improve the administration of the 
Mahommedan law. 

I have thus far endeavoured to state briefly, without exaggeration 
and without bias, the chief grievances of the Mussulmans of India. 
I now propose to offer a few practical suggestions, from a Mahom- 
medan standpoint, for the solution of the great Mussulman problem. 
The unsatisfactory condition of the Mahommedans has already forced 
itself on the attention of Government. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the views of the Mussulmans themselves, as to the remedial 
measures essential for their well-being, should be plainly and publicly 
stated. The time for mere sentimental expressions of sympathy and 
infructuous minutes and resolutions, leading to nothing, has gone by. 
Effectual measures are needed ; words alone have no practical result. 
Government has for some time past expressed its sympathy for the 
Mahommedans, and the present Government is notably animated 
with a sincere desire to redress their wrongs and grievances. The 
Viceroy’s reply to a recent address of the National Mahommedan 
Association lays special stress upon his desire to deal with all her 
Majesty’s subjects on a footing of equality. In spite of all this, the 
condition of the Mussulmans, instead of improving, has within the 
last decade become worse. This, no doubt, arises from the fact that 
the same desire to deal equitably with the Mahommedans is not 
shared by the officers who really hold the threads of government in 
their hands. The first and foremost condition necessary for the 
prosperity of the Mussulmans is that the balance of state patronage 
between them and the Hindoos should be restored. This, however, 
cannot be achieved unless the officers with whom rest the actual 
distribution and dispensation of it lend their zealous support to the 
efforts of Government. Under the Treaty of 1765 the Mahommedans 
are fairly entitled to ask for greater consideration at the hands of 
the British than has latterly been shown to them, though perhaps it 
would be unreasonable of them to expect any such preponderating 
influence under the English Government as they possessed under 
their own sovereigns. But this is not, as Dr. Hunter in eloquent 
terms has pointed out, their petition and their complaint. ‘It is 
not that they have ceased to retain the entire state patronage, but 
that they are gradually being excluded from it altogether. It is not 
that they must now take an equal chance with the Hindoos in the 
race of life, but that, at least in Bengal, they have ceased to have a 
chance at all.’ Under their own government the Mussulmans pos- 
sessed several avenues to wealth and power. The army and police 
were officered by them ; the administration of justice and the collec- 
tion of the Imperial revenues were largely monopolised by Mahom- 
medans. The department of education was exclusively in their 
hands. Long before the great Hindoo Chancellor, Toder Mull, had 
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introduced Persian into the subordinate departments, the Hindoos 
had begun to learn the language of their masters with as much zea} 
as they now learn the English. Even towards the close of their 
empire, the Mussulmans represented the intellectual power of the 
land. Their system of education was ‘infinitely superior to any 
other system of education then existing in India.’ It was a reflex of 
the system which had been in vogue at Cordova and Bagdad, and 
which had enabled their ancestors to hold aloft the torch of know- 
ledge, while all around them was lost in darkness. Their polish and 
their civilisation were by no means inferior to that of the Western 
nations, and their intellectual supremacy was as undisputed as their 
material power. Dr. Hunter remarks that ‘ during the first seventy- 
five years of our rule, we continued to make use of this (the Mahom- 
medan system of education) as a means for producing officers to 
carry out our administration. But meanwhile we had introduced a 
scheme of public instruction of our own; and as soon as it trained 
up a generation of men on the new plan, we flung aside the old 
Mahommedan system, and the Mussulman youth found every avenue 
of public life closed in their faces.’ ‘Had the Mussulmans been 
wise,’ continues Dr. Hunter, ‘they would have perceived the change 
and accepted their fate.’ But they were not wise; they felt secure 
in a fool’s paradise, and thus, when the old system was suddenly 
abolished, they either could not divest themselves of the traditions 
of their nobler days, or could not accustom themselves easily to the 
new order of things. They soon found themselves supplanted by 
men who had been specially trained according to the new method. 
The Mahommedans have simply been ‘ crowded off,’ to use an ex- 
pressive Americanism, from the public service and the independent 
professions. The entire government of the country, so far as it 
affects the natives of India, is virtually in the hands of the Hindoos, 
Their influence is all-powerful in every department of State," and 
that influence is almost invariably exercised to exclude the Mahom- 
medans, whom they regard as aliens, from their proper and legitimate 
share in official preferment.'? It will not be contended by the 
warmest advocate of the Hindoo, that he is intellectually superior to, 
or possesses more stamina than, the Mahommedan. The truth is, 
that for the last fifty years the Mahommedans have been, and still 


1 The Hindoos form such a powerful element in the service of the State, that 
when there happens to be a vacancy in a Government office, a Hindoo candidate has 
almost invariably the first start. Very frequently outsiders know of it only after 
everything has been settled. 

12 This influence is not only exercised to keep out the Mahommedans from the 
public service, but often to ‘ get them out ’ when they happpen to be in. One of my 
correspondents, a Mahommedan gentleman occupying a very influential position in 
the service of the State, writes thus: ‘It may not be out of place to mention that 
though there are a few Mahommedan ministerial officers in this district, it is difficult 
for them to retain their appointments, unless their head officers are also Mahom- 
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are, most grievously handicapped. The time has arrived ‘when 
Government should insist upon all its officers giving loyal effect to 
the order recently passed, for the more extended employment of the 
Mahommedans in the service of the State. In the gazetted ap- 
pointments also the present disproportion between Hindoos and 
Mahommedans should be removed. Appointments to the subordinate 
judicial service are made, I understand, on the recommendation of 
the High Court, but for some reason the claims of the Mussulmans 
toa fair share of the patronage of the High Court have, for some 
years past, been so overlooked, that at the present moment the dis- 
proportion between Hindoos and Mussulmans is probably greater in 
the subordinate judicial than in any other branch of the public 
service. The judicial service of the future must, from the necessity 
of things, be largely officered by the natives of India. Stamina and 
strength of character are as much needed in these offices as versa- 
tility and finesse. Few can doubt that a larger introduction of the 
Mussulman element into the judicial service will add strength to the 
administration of the country. 

It may seem strange to English readers that I lay so much stress 
upon State employment as the keystone of Mahommedan prosperity. 
It will be said, not without reason, that this inordinate dependence 
upon extraneous support betrays a weakness in the national character. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that a race of conquerors, who not 
more than a hundred years ago possessed a monopoly of power and 
wealth, has not yet developed commercial and trading instincts. Half 
a century’s degradation has deadened all spirit of enterprise among 
the Mussulmans, and the absence of capital is another stumbling- 
block in their path to commercial success. 

In the next place, I would suggest the withdrawal of the order 
substituting the Nagri character for the Persian in the Behar courts. 
The change was not wanted for the well-being of the people, and 
appears to have been made upon insufficient data. It has irritated 
and alarmed the Mussulmans without satisfying the Hindoos. The 
greater part of the Hindoos in the province of Behar are, in their 
manners, their customs, and their modes of amusement, Mahomme- 
dan. Their polish and their culture are derived from the Mussul- 
mans. They pride themselves upon speaking pure Urdoo. It may be 
said, without much fear of contradiction, that the change in question 
has proved vexatious to all the educated classes in Behar. As I 
have already pointed out, Urdoo has been the language of the 
province for several centuries. It is not only intelligible to the 
masses, but it is in a more or less modified form spoken by every- 


body :— 


It is a matter of every-day occurrence in Behar (says the memorial submitted by 
the Behar Hindoos and Mahommedans to the Lieutenant-Governor) ‘ that persons 
who belong strictly to the masses are brought before the courts of justice either as 
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witnesses or as parties. An illiterate cultivator, from a village remote from town, 
stands in the witness-box before a European officer who knows no other native 
language than the Urdoo or Hindustani. An educated pleader stands up to ex- 
amine or cross-examine him, The questions put and the answers received are lite- 
rally in Urdoo or Hindustani, and neither the Urdoo-knowing officer nor the so- 
called Hindee-knowing villager feels the least difficulty in communicating his ideas 
to the other, without the assistance of an interpreter. 


In considering the advisability of withdrawing an unpopular 
measure, no Government would be justified in overlooking the 
sentimental aspect of the question. The British Government may 
probably consider itself strong enough to disregard the sentimental 
side of the Nagri-Urdoo controversy ; but yet, as an act of concilia- 
tion and justice, it should abstain from steps which tend still further 
to ruin the prospects of the Mussulmans, and place them at a dis- 
advantage with the Hindoos. 

The backwardness of the Mahommedans in availing themselves of 
the benefits of English education is not due, as has been supposed, to 
any unwillingness on their part to study the language of an alien 
race. Whatever may have been the feeling in former times, there is 
not the smallest doubt that within the last quarter of a century a 
strong desire has grown up among the Mussulmans for the study of 
the English language and literature, and but for their general poverty 
this desire might have had a practical issue. As a matter of fact the 
well-to-do middle class—the section which is the backbone of a 
nation—has become totally extinct among the Mahommedans. Few 
Mahommedan parents are in a position to give their sons the educa- 
tion necessary for entering the lists with Eurasian and Hindoo youths 
with any chance of success. In the majority of cases Mahommedan 
students are compelled, from sheer want and the impecuniosity of 
their parents, to abandon their studies at the very threshold of their 
scholastic career. Sir Ashley Eden has no doubt rendered the Mus- 
sulman community much assistance by the establishment of several 
scholarships, and by providing for the payment by Government of 
the school fees of Mahommedan students in certain cases. But this 
help is a mere drop in the ocean. What is needed is some great plan 
similar in its scope and general character to the scheme recently de- 
vised for the Eurasian youths. In fact, equal facilities should be 
accorded to the Mahommedans in the matter of education as are 
now being offered to the Eurasians, though naturally the former 
cannot expect the Government to assist them out of the general 
revenues of the Empire, as it proposes to do in the case of the latter. 
They may, however, fairly ask that the large funds appertaining to 
the various endowments which escaped the jaws of the Inam Commis- 
sion, and of which the Government has the control and direction, 
should be religiously and scrupulously applied to promote Mahom- 
medan education. 
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For example, the enormous accumulations of the Mohsin 
Fund, of which the Government is the trustee, are for the most 
part lying unused. Why should not a portion of these accumu- 
lations be applied to create foundations for the higher education of 
the Mahommedan students? Sir George Campbell’s scheme for the 
promotion of primary education among the Mahommedans of Eastern 
Bengal, by means of contributions from the Mohsin Fund, has practi- 
cally failed. Primary Oriental education needs no especial encourage- 
ment; it is higher education which requires fostering. Every hope 
for the regeneration of India now depends on the spread of English 
education and the diffusion of Western ideas through the medium of 
the English language. A thorough knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and literature is now the only avenue to preferment and honour. 
It having been admitted, at least in principle, that the natives of 
India are to have a share in the government of their country, it is 
essentially necessary that both Hindoos and Mahommedans should 
apply themselves to the diligent study of the language of the domi- 
nant race, to their mode of thought, their science and their literature. 
A desire seems to have sprung up lately in several quarters to thrust 
English education into the background in favour of an Oriental edu- 
cation. In the Punjab, this wish, which is only doubtfully expressed 
in other parts, has taken a definite shape, and has naturally provoked 
the suspicion of the intellectual portion of the community in that 
province. 

The Hindoo community in Bengal is too powerful to allow any 
tampering with the principle contained in the despatch of 1854, 
justly regarded as the great charter of the education system in India; 
and it is unlikely that as far as they are concerned any change will 
be made in the matter of English education. They perceive the value 
of it, and having been the chief gainers by it, it is difficult to suppose 
that they would consent to forego the means by which they have made 
so much material progress. It is the educational interests of the 
Mahommedans which require safeguarding. It is supposed that the 
Mussulmans attach more importance to the study of Arabic and 
Persian than the Hindoos do to their classical language ; that they 
are so wedded to the past that it would be impossible to accustom 
them to look modern ideas in the face unless dressed in the tattered 
garments of antiquity. Prominent expression was given to this idea 
in a resolution of Lord Mayo. This great Viceroy, whose interest in 
the welfare of the Mussulmans forms not his only claim to their 
gratitude, wrote thus :— 


The condition of the Mahommedan population of India, as regards education, 
has of late been frequently pressed upon the attention of the Government of India. 
From statistics recently submitted to the Governor-General in Council, it is evident 
that in no part of the country, except perhaps the North-West Provinces and the Pun- 
jab, do the Mahommedans adequately, or in proportion to the rest of the community, 
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avail themselves of the educational advantages that the Government offers. It is 
much to be regretted that so large and important a class, possessing a classical 
literature replete with works of profound learning and great value, and counting 
among its members a section especially devoted to the acquisition and diffusion of 
knowledge, should stand aloof from active co-operation with our educational system 
and should lose the advantages, both material and social, which others enjoy. His 
Excellency in Council believes that secondary and higher education conveyed in the 
vernacular and rendered more accessible than now, coupled with a more systematic 
encouragement and recognition of Arabic and Persian literature, would be not only 
acceptable to the Mahommedan community, but would enlist the sympathies of the 
more earnest and enlightened of its members on the side of education. 


Sir George Campbell was then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
His reply embodies the result of a mature consideration of the subject 
in consultation with the educational authorities, the executive officers, 


and Mahommedans of influence :— 


The present question (he said) referred to by the Government of India, the 
Lieutenant-Governor understands to be the higher and secondary education. On 
that subject, after full consideration, His Honour has come to the decided conclu- 
sion that, however it may be in Behar, in Bengal it would not be desirable to encou- 
rage the Mahommedans to look to Oriental languages for higher education. Their 
vernacular language is generally Bengalee, not Hindustani, far less Urdoo. They 
come pretty freely to indigenous Bengalee schools, though they have hitherto 
avoided the Government English schools. It is certain that they would have no 
desire to be instructed in an artificial Sanskritised Bengalee such as some Bengalee 
scholars affect. The few who go beyond primary education study Arabic and 
Persian, not as a medium for attaining Western learning, but in conformity with 
old habits and to obtain the learning of their religion. If, with much trouble and 
difficulty, we were to instruct them through Oriental languages in a modicum of 
modern knowledge, they would in every corner of Bengal and almost in all walks 
of life, public and private, come into competition with Hindoos who had qualified 
themselves in our language and manner of business, in our laws, rules and practices, 
in our fashions and habits, by the short cut of directly learning English which they 
do from childhood, and the Mahommedans would have very little chance in the 
competition. The Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion therefore is not to attempt in 
Bengal to give the Mahommedans Western knowledge through the means of 
Oriental languages, but only to teach them those languages in their own way so as 
to satisfy the requirements of their religion, their idea of a liberal education and 
the genuine demand for Oriental learning for its own sake, not as a means of gaining 
profit and employment. 


This extract contains, in fact, every argument which the Mahom- 
medans have urged latterly in favour of their higher education. 

The study of English is a vital question for the Mahommedans. 
It means whether the Mussulmans are to be enabled to emerge from 
the desperate condition into which they have fallen and take their 
proper place among the Indian nationalities, or whether they are to 
be allowed to sink still lower in material prosperity. At the present 
moment the Mussulmans are beginning to apprehend the proper 
causes of their decline and are making serious efforts to regain, to 
some extent, the ground already lost. Now that it is proposed to 
make the higher education of the natives of India self-supporting, it 
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will be impossible for the Mussulmans to compete successfully or to 
keep pace with the Eurasians and the Hindoos unless some extra 
assistance is rendered them. I would propose that the purely ver- 
nacular schools should be abolished, and that the funds allotted to 
their support should be applied to promote high English as well as 
technical education. It seems unwise of the Government to main- 
tain institutions for imparting a purely Oriental education, as this 
fosters in the people the old ideas of exclusiveness which are incon- 
sistent with the exigencies of British rule. 

Whilst the thinking portion of the community have, no doubt, 
been awakened to the requirements of the time, it cannot be denied 
that there still exists a section whose ignorance is equal to its bigotry 
and for whom the sun has stood still since the days of Bukhtear 
Khilji. To this section the concession made by Government in the 
matter of Oriental education is probably deemed flattering. The 
Government, however, does not perceive the mischievous consequences 
resulting from the promotion among any class of Her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects of a purely Oriental study. Men so educated are 
turned out into the world to shift for themselves, with no field for 
the employment of their energies ; utterly unable to make a living, 
and hopelessly ignorant of modern progress and culture, they form so 
many centres of disaffection and discontent. When disappointment 
is joined to religious bigotry, when starvation adds fuel to dormant 
fanaticism, it is not strange that these men should come to hate 
those whom they believe to be the chief cause of their poverty, and 
whose motives of generosity they regard with distrust. The appoint- 
ment of a commission to examine into the whole question of Mahom- 
medan education and to devise a practical scheme for it, seems to me 
well worthy the consideration of Government. 

Lastly, I would urge upon Government the necessity of improving 
the administration of the Mussulman law. At present the non- 
administration or mal-administration of the law of the Mahommedans 
is a fruitful source of discontent and dissatisfaction, and it is especially 
necessary, in the interests of the people as well as the Government, 
that this evil should be corrected. I would accordingly suggest the 
appointment in the Mofussil of a number of Mahommedan judges, 
qualified to expound the Mahommedan law; in fact, to sit as assessor- 
judges in the trial of Mahommedan cases. In the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, as well as in the Chief Court of 
Lahore, a Mahommedan judge should be appointed to assist the 
European and Hindoo judges in administering the Mussulman law. 
The mischief which occurs from the imperfect apprehension of the 
Mussulman law, even by these superior tribunals, can hardly be 
overrated. The administration of justice is the strongest and most 
favourable feature of the British Government, but for the last thirty 
years the Mahommedan law has been, in the majority of cases, mis- 
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applied. The appointment of Mahommedan assessor-judges in the 
Mofussil would entail very little additional expense on the Govern- 
ment. Justice in India is so heavily taxed that not only does 
it pay its own cost, but leaves a surplus of 45,0007. a year. A 
small additional expenditure, incurred in conciliating and redressing 
the wrongs of a much-injured community, can be a matter of no 
very great moment. There is little doubt, I believe, that ultimately, 
under the system of taxation on justice which prevails in British 
India, the plan suggested would become self-supporting. As regards 
the appointment of Mahommedan judges in the High Courts of 
India, it is a matter respecting which the Mussulmans may fairly 
consider themselves aggrieved—for whilst several Hindoo judges 
have been appointed in Madras, in Bombay, and in Calcutta, no 
Mussulman has yet obtained a seat on the bench of the superior 
tribunals. Subventions also should be granted for the translation of 
the standard legal works into English. In this respect, the British 
Government may follow with advantage the example of the French 
Government in Algeria. 

A compulsory system of registration of Mahommedan marriages 
and divorces should at once be introduced by Government. The 
proposal to work an optional law by means of officers styled Kazis 
would lead to no beneficial result. In spite of the factitious opposi- 
tion of a certain section of the Mussulman community, it may be 
said that a compulsory law would be regarded as a public boon by 
the majority of Mahommedans. A compulsory system of registration 
of marriages and divorces exists in all Mahommedan countries. The 
system was first introduced by Hardn-al-Rashid, and since his time, 
wherever there exists a Kazi’s Mahkama, the principle is enforced. 
In Shiah countries, the Mujtahed keeps the record. The presence 
of a Kazi is not essentially necessary to the validity of a Mahommedan 
marriage, so long as there is somebody present to read the contractual 
formula. In former times, Kazis used to be present in their capacity 
of public notaries, as well as by virtue of their position as learned 
men, or Mullahs, able to conduct the contractual performance of 
the ceremony. The mere revival of the nominis uwmbra would 
prove absolutely useless. To suppose that it is possible, by merely 
giving certain officers the name and style of Kazis and deputy-Kazis, 
to infuse new life into dead bones is to miscalculate the whole bear- 
ing of the subject. What is needed is to vest them with certain 
judicial functions, and to make registration compulsory. 

The remarks I have ventured to offer in the foregoing pages 
embody the result of much patient study and an anxious consideration 
of the entire subject of Mahommedan grievances. No one can attach 
greater importance to the permanence of British rule in India than 
myself, for I believe that upon it depends for a long time to come 
the well-being and progress of the country. I have stated my views 
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frankly in the hope of evoking the interest of the English people in 
behalf of the Mussulmans, and of assisting the statesmen who are 
now charged with the conduct of affairs, both here and in England, 
to understand correctly Mussulman feelings. I would, however, 
repeat the fact that the depressed and despairing condition of the 
Mahommedans demands the serious attention of Government, and 
should not be dealt with longer in the dilettante way which has 
hitherto been the fashion, but in a real, earnest manner. A nation 
consisting of upwards of fifty millions of souls, ‘ with great traditions 
but without a career,’ deprived by slow degrees of wealth and in- 
fluence by a policy of mistaken sentimentalism, mixed with a con- 
temptuous disregard for popular feelings, must always constitute an 
important factor in the administration of India. It is this factor 
which cannot be ignored, and which must be taken into account 
by Government in all future projects for the well-being of India. 


AmMeEER ALI. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


No wisdom, nor counsel, nor understanding, against the Eternal ! 
says the Wise Man. Against the natural and appointed course 
of things there is no contending. Ten years ago I remarked 
on the gloomy prospect for letters in this country, inasmuch as 
while the aristocratic class, according to a famous dictum of Lord 
Beaconsfield, was totally indifferent to letters, the friends of physical 
science on the other hand, a growing and popular body, were in 
active revolt against them. To deprive letters of the too great 
place they had hitherto filled in men’s estimation, and to substitute 
other studies for them, was now the object, I observed, of a sort of 
crusade with the friends of physical science—a busy host important 
in itself, important because of the gifted leaders who march at its 
head, important from its strong and increasing hold upon public 
favour. 

I could not help, I then went on to say, I could not help being 
moved with a desire to plead with the friends of physical science on 
behalf of letters, and in deprecation of the slight which they put upon 
them. But from giving effect to this desire I was at that time drawn 
off by more pressing matters. Ten years have passed, and the prospects 
of any pleader for letters have certainly not mended. If the friends of 
physical science were in the morning sunshine of popular favour even 
then, they stand now in its meridian radiance. Sir Josiah Mason 
founds a college at Birmingham to exclude ‘ mere literary instruction 
and education ;’ and at its opening a brilliant and charming debater, 
Professor Huxley, is brought down to pronounce their funeral oration. 
Mr. Bright, in his zeal for the United States, exhorts young people to 
drink deep of ‘ Hiawatha ;’ and the 7imes, which takes the gloomiest 
view possible of the future of letters, and thinks that a hundred 
years hence there will only be a few eccentrics reading letters 
and almost every one will be studying the natural sciences—the 
Times, instead of counselling Mr. Bright’s young people rather to 
drink deep of Homer, is for giving them, above all, ‘the works of 
Darwin and Lyell and Bell and Huxley,’ and for nourishing them 
upon the voyage of the ‘ Challenger.’ Stranger still, a brilliant man 
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of letters in France, M. Renan, assigns the same date of a hundred 
years hence, as the date by which the historical and critical studies, 
in which his life has been passed and his reputation made, will have 
fallen into neglect, and deservedly so fallen. It is the regret of his 
life, M. Renan tells us, that he did not himself originally pursue the 
natural sciences, in which he might have forestalled Darwin in his. 
discoveries. 

What does it avail, in presence of all this, that we find one of 
your own prophets, Bishop Thirlwall, telling his brother who was 
sending a son to be educated abroad that he might be out of the 
way of Latin and Greek: ‘I do not think that the most perfect 
knowledge of every language now spoken under the sun could com- 
pensate for the want of them’? What does it avail, even, that an 
august lover of science, the great Goethe, should have said: ‘I wish 
all success to those who are for preserving to the literature of Greece 
and Rome its predominant place in education’? Goethe was a wise 
man, but the irresistible current of things was not then manifest as 
it is now. No wisdom, nor counsel, nor understanding, against 
the Eternal ! 

But to resign oneself too passively to supposed designs of the 
Eternal is fatalism. Perhaps they are not really designs of the 
Eternal at all, but designs—let us for example say—of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. Still the design of abasing what is called ‘mere literary 
instruction and education,’ and of exalting what is called ‘sound, 
extensive, and practical scientific knowledge,’ is a very positive 
design and makes great progress. The Universities are by no means 
outside its scope. At the recent congress in Sheffield of elementary 
teachers—a very able and important body of men whose movements 
I naturally follow with strong interest—at Sheffield one of the 
principal speakers proposed that the elementary teachers and the 
Universities should come together on the common ground of natural 
science. On the ground of the dead languages, he said, they could 
not possibly come together ; but if the Universities would take natural 
science for their chosen and chief ground instead, they easily might. 
Mahomet was to go to the mountain, as there was no chance of the 
mountain’s being able to go to Mahomet. 

The Vice-Chancellor has done me the honour to invite me to 
address you here to-day, although I am not a member of this great 
University. Your liberally conceived use of Sir Robert Rede’s lec- 
ture leaves you free in the choice of a person to deliver the lecture 
founded by him, and on the present occasion the Vice-Chancellor has 
gone for a lecturer to the sister University. I will venture to say 
that to an honour of this kind from the University of Cambridge no 
one on earth can be so sensible as a member of the University of 
Oxford. The two Universities are unlike anything else in the world, 
and they are very like one another. Neither of them is inclined to 
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go hastily into raptures over her own living offspring or over her 
sister’s; each of them is peculiarly sensitive to the good opinion of 
the other. Nevertheless they have their points of dissimilarity. One 
such point, in particular, cannot fail to arrest notice. Both Uni- 
versities have told powerfully upon the mind and life of the nation. 
But the University of Oxford, of which Iam a member, and to 
which I am deeply and affectionately attached, has produced great 
men, indeed, but has above all been the source or the centre of great 
movements. We will not now go back to the middle ages; we will 
keep within the range of what is called modern history. Within this 
range, we have the great movements of Royalism, Wesleyanism, 
Tractarianism, Ritualism, all of them having their source or their 
centre in Oxford. You have nothing of the kind. The movement 
taking its name from Charles Simeon is far, far less considerable than 
the movement taking its name from John Wesley. The movement 
attempted by the Latitude men in the seventeenth century is next to 
nothing as a movement; the men are everything. And this is, in 
truth, your great, your surpassing distinction: not your movements, 
but your men. From Bacon to Byron, what a splendid roll of great 
names you can point to! We, at Oxford, can show nothing equal 
to it. Yours is the University not of great movements, but of great 
men. Our experience at Oxford disposes us, perhaps, to treat move- 
ments, whether our own, or extraneous movements such as the present 
movement for revolutionising education, with too much respect. 
That disposition finds a corrective here. Masses make movements, 
individualities explode them. On mankind in the mass, a movement, 
once started, is apt to impose itself by routine; it is through the 
insight, the independence, the self-confidence of powerful single minds 
that its yoke is shaken off. In this University of great names, whoever 
wishes not to be demoralised by a movement comes into the right air for 
being stimulated to pluck up his courage and to examine what stuff 
movements are really made of. 

Inspirited, then, by this tonic air in which I find myself speaking, 
I am boldly going to ask whether the present movement for ousting 
letters from their old predominance in education, and for transfer- 
ring the predominance in education to the natural sciences, whether 
this brisk and flourishing movement ought to prevail, and whether 
it is likely that in the end it really will prevail. My own studies 
have been almost wholly in letters, and my visits to the field of 
the natural sciences have been very slight and inadequate, although 
those sciences strongly move my curiosity. A man of letters, it will 
perhaps be said, is quite incompetent to discuss the comparative 
merits of letters and natural science as means of education. His 
incompetence, however, if he attempts the discussion but is really 
incompetent for it, will be abundantly visible ; nobody will be taken 
in; he will have plenty of sharp observers and critics to save mankind 
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from that danger. But the line I am going to follow is, as you will 
soon discover, so extremely simple, that perhaps it may be followed 
without failure even by one who for a more ambitious line of discussion 


would be quite incompetent. 


Some of you may have met with a phrase of mine which has been 
the object of a good deal of comment; an observation to the effect 
that in our culture, the aim being to know ourselves and the world, 
we have, as the means to this end, to know the best which has been 
thought and said in the world. Professor Huxley, in his discourse at 
the opening of Sir Josiah Mason’s college, laying hold of this phrase, 
expanded it by quoting some more words of mine, which are these :— 
‘Europe is to be regarded as now being, for intellectual and spiritual 
purposes, one great confederation, bound to a joint action and work- 
ing to a common result ; and whose members have for their common 
outfit a knowledge of Greek, Roman, and Eastern antiquity, and of 
one another. Special local and temporary advantages being put out 
of account, that modern nation will in the intellectual and spiritual 
sphere make most progress, which most thoroughly carries out this 
programme.’ 

Now on my phrase, thus enlarged, Professor Huxley remarks that 
I assert literature to contain the materials which suffice for making 
us know ourselves and the world. But it is not by any means clear, 
says he, that after having learnt all which ancient and modern litera- 
tures have to tell us, we have laid a sufficiently broad and deep foun- 
dation for that criticism of life which constitutes culture. On the 
contrary, Professor Huxley declares that he finds himself ‘ wholly un- 
able to admit that either nations or individuals will really advance, 
if their common outfit draws nothing from the stores of physical 
science. An army without weapons of precision and with no parti- 
cular base of operations, might more hopefully enter upon a campaign 
on the Rhine, than a man devoid of a knowledge of what physical 
science has done in the last century, upon a criticism of life.’ 

This shows how needful it is, for those who are to discuss a matter 
together, to have a common understanding as to the sense of the 
terms they employ,—how needful, and how difficult. What Professor 
Huxley says, implies just the reproach which is so often brought against 
the study of belles lettres, as they are called : that the study is an elegant 
one, but slight and ineffectual; a smattering of Greek and Latin and 
other ornamental things, of little use for any one whose object is to 
get at truth. So, too, M. Renan talks of the ‘superficial humanism’ 
of a school-course which treats us as if we were all going to be poets, 
writers, orators, and he opposes this humanism to positive science, or 
the critical search after truth. And there is always a tendency in 
those who are remonstrating against the predominance of letters 
in education, to understand by letters belles lettres, and by belles 
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lettres a superficial humanism, the opposite of science or true know- 
ledge. 

But when we talk of knowing Greek and Roman antiquity, for 
instance, which is what people have called humanism, we mean a 
knowledge which is something more than a superficial humanism, 
mainly decorative. ‘I call all teaching scientific,’ says Wolf, the 
critic of Homer, ‘ which is systematically laid out and followed up to 
its original sources. For example: a knowledge of classical antiquity 
is scientific when the remains of classical antiquity are correctly 
studied in the original languages.’ There can be no doubt that Wolf 
is perfectly right, that all learning is scientific which is systematically 
laid out and followed up to its original sources, and that a genuine 
humanism is scientific. 

When I speak of knowing Greek and Roman antiquity, therefore, 
as a help to knowing ourselves and the world, I mean more than a 
knowledge of so much vocabulary, so much grammar, so many por- 
tions of authors, in the Greek and Latin languages. I mean knowing 
the Greeks and Romans, and their life and genius, and what they 
were and did in the world ; what we get from them, and what is its 
value. That, at least, is the ideal; and when we talk of endeavour- 
ing to know Greek and Roman antiquity as a help to knowing our- 
selves and the world, we mean endeavouring so to know them as to 
satisfy this ideal, however much we may still fall short of it. 

The same as to knowing our own and other modern nations, with 
the aim of getting to understand ourselves and the world. To know 
the best that has been thought and said by the modern nations, is to 
know, says Professor Huxley, ‘ only what modern literatures have to 
tell us ; it is the criticism of life contained in modern literature.’ 
And yet ‘the distinctive character of our times,’ he urges, ‘lies in the 
vast and constantly increasing part which is played by natural know- 
ledge.’ And how, therefore, can a man, devoid of knowledge of what 
physical science has done in the last century, enter hopefully upon a 
criticism of modern life ? 

Let us, I say, be agreed about the meaning of the terms we are 
using. I talk of knowing the best which has been thought and uttered 
in the world; Professor Huxley says this means knowing literature. 
Literature is a large word; it may mean everything written with 
letters or printed in a book. Euclid’s Elements and Newton’s Prin- 
cypia are thus literature. All knowledge that reaches us through 
books is literature. But by literature Professor Huxley means belles 
lettres. He means to make me say, that knowing the best which has 
been thought and said by the modern nations is knowing their belles 
lettres and no more. And this is no sufficient equipment, he argues, 
for a criticism of modern life. But as I do not mean, by knowing 
ancient Rome, knowing merely more or less of Latin belles lettres, and 
taking no account of Rome’s military and political and legal and ad- 
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ministrative work in the world ; and as, by knowing ancient Greece, I 
understand knowing her as the giver of Greek art, and the guide to a 
free and right use of reason and to scientific method, and the founder 
of our mathematics and physics and astronomy and biology—I under- 
stand knowing her as all this, and not merely knowing certain Greek 
poems, histories, and speeches—so as to the knowledge of modern 
nations also. By knowing modern nations, I mean not merely know- 
ing their belles lettres, but knowing also what has been done by such 
men as Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Darwin. ‘Our ancestors 
learned,’ says Professor Huxley, ‘ that the earth is the centre of the 
visible universe, and that man is the cynosure of things terrestrial ; 
and more especially was it inculcated that the course of nature had 
no fixed order, but that it could be, and constantly was, altered.’ But 
for us now, says Professor Huxley, ‘the notions of the beginning and 
the end of the world entertained by our forefathers are no longer cre- 
dible. It is very certain that the earth is not the chief body in the 
material universe, and that the world is not subordinated to man’s 
use. It is even more certain that nature is the expression of a defi- 
nite order, with which nothing interferes.’ ‘And yet,’ he cries, ‘the 
purely classical education advocated by the representatives of the 
humanists in our day gives no inkling of all this!’ 

In due place and time we will perhaps touch upon the question of 
classical education, but at present the question is as to what is meant 
by knowing the best which modern nations have thought and said. It 
is not knowing their belles lettres merely that is meant. To know 
Italian belles lettres is not to know Italy, and to know English belles 
lettres is not to know England. Into knowing Italy and England 
there comes a great deal more, Galileo and Newton amongst it. The 
reproach of being a superficial humanism, a tincture of belles lettres, 
may attach rightly enough to some other disciplines; but to the par- 
ticular discipline recommended when I proposed knowing the best 
that has been thought and said in the world, it does not apply. In 
that best I certainly include what in modern times has been thought 
and said by the great observers and knowers of nature. 

There is, therefore, really no question between Professor Huxley 
and me as to whether knowing the results of the scientific study of 
nature is not required as a part of our culture, as well as knowing the 
products of literature and art. But to follow the processes by which 
those results are reached ought, say the friends of physical science, 
to be made the staple of education for the bulk of mankind. And 
here there does arise a question between those whom Professor Huxley 
calls with playful sarcasm ‘the Levites of culture,’ and those whom 
the poor humanist is sometimes apt to regard as its Nebuchadnezzars. 

The great results of the scientific investigation of nature we are 
agreed upon knowing, but how much of our study are we bound to 
give to the processes by which those results are reached? The results 
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have their visible bearing on human life. But all the processes, too, 
all the items of fact, by which those results are established, are inter- 
esting. All knowledge is interesting to a wise man, and the know- 
ledge of nature is interesting to allmen. It is very interesting to know, 
that from the albuminous white of the egg the chick in the egg 
gets the materials for its flesh, bones, blood, and feathers, while from 
the fatty yolk of the egg it gets the heat and energy which enable it 
at length to break its shell and begin the world. It is less interesting, 
perhaps, but still it is interesting, to know that when a taper burns, 
the wax is converted into carbonic acid and water. Moreover, it is 
quite true that the habit of dealing with facts which is given by the 
study of nature is, as the friends of physical science praise it for being, 
an excellent discipline. The appeal is to observation and experiment ; 
not only is it said that the thing is so, but we can be made to see that it 
is so. Not only does a man tell us that when a taper burns the wax 
is converted into carbonic acid and water, as a man may tell us, if he 
likes, that Charon is in his boat on the Styx, or that Victor Hugo is 
a truly great poet; but we are made to see that the conversion into 
carbonic acid and water does really happen. This reality of natural 
knowledge it is, which makes the friends of physical science contrast 
it, as a knowledge of things, with the humanist’s knowledge, which 
is, say they, a knowledge of words. And hence Professor Huxley 
is moved to lay it down that ‘for the purpose of attaining real 
culture, an exclusively scientific education is at least as effectual as an 
exclusively literary education.’ Anda certain President of the Section 
for Mechanical Science in the British Association is, in Scripture 
phrase, ‘ very bold,’ and declares that if a man, in his education, * has 
substituted literature and history for natural science, he has chosen the 
less useful alternative.’ Whether we go these lengths or not, we must 
all admit that in natural science the habit gained of dealing with facts 
is a most valuable discipline, and that every one should have some 
experience of it. 

But it is proposed to make the training in natural science the 
main part of education, for the great majority of mankind at any 
rate. And here, I confess, I part company with the friends of phy- 
sical science, with whom up to this point I have been agreeing. In 
differing from them, however, I wish to proceed with the utmost 
caution and diffidence. The smallness of my acquaintance with the 
disciplines of natural science is ever before my mind, and I am fearful of 
doing them injustice. The ability of the partisans of natural science 
makes them formidable persons to contradict. The tone of tentative 
inquiry, which befits a being of dim faculties and bounded knowledge, 
is the tone I would wish to take and not to depart from. At present it 
seems to me, that those who are for giving to natural knowledge, as 
they call it, the chief place in the education of the majority of mankind, 
leave one important thing out of their account—the constitution of 
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human nature. But I put this forward on the strength of some facts 
not at all recondite, very far from it; facts capable of being stated in 
the simplest possible fashion, and to which, if I so state them, the man 
of science will, I am sure, be willing to allow their due weight. 

Deny the facts altogether, I think, he hardly can. He can 
hardly deny, that when we set ourselves to enumerate the powers 
which go to the building up of human life, and say that they are the 
power of conduct, the power of intellect and knowledge, the power of 
beauty, and the power of social life and manners—he can hardly 
deny that this scheme, though drawn in rough and plain lines and 
not pretending to scientific exactness, does yet give a fairly true 
account of the matter. Human nature is built up by these powers ; 
we have the need for them all. This is evident enough, and the 
friends of physical science will admit it. But perhaps they may not 
have sufficiently observed another thing: namely, that these powers 
just mentioned are not isolated, but there isin the generality of man- 
kind a perpetual tendency to relate them one to another in divers 
ways. With one such way of relating them I am particularly con- 
cerned here. Following our instinct for intellect and knowledge, we 
acquire pieces of knowledge ; and presently, in the generality of men, 
there arises the desire to relate these pieces of knowledge to our sense 
for conduct, to our sense for beauty, and there is weariness and dis- 
satisfaction if the desire is balked. Now in this desire lies, I think, 
the strength of that hold which letters have upon us. 

All knowledge is, as I said just now, interesting; and even 
items of knowledge which from the nature of the case cannot well be 
related, but must stand isolated in our thoughts, have their interest. 
Even lists of exceptions have their interest. If we are studying 
Greek accents, it is interesting to know that pais and pas, and some 
other monosyllables of the same form of declension, do not take the 
circumflex upon the last syllable of the genitive plural, but vary, in 
this respect, from the common rule. If we are studying physiology, 
it is interesting to know that the pulmonary artery carries dark 
blood and the pulmonary vein carries bright blood, departing in this 
respect from the common rule for the division of labour between the 
veins and the arteries. But every one knows how we seek naturally 
to combine the pieces of our knowledge together, to bring them 
under general rules, to relate them to principles; and how unsatis- 
factory and tiresome it would be to go on for ever learning lists of 
exceptions, or accumulating items of fact which must stand isolated. 

Well, that same need of relating our knowledge which operates 
here within the sphere of our knowledge itself, we shall find operat- 
ing, also, outside that sphere. We feel, as we go on learning and 
knowing, the vast majority of mankind feel the need of relating what 
we have learnt and known to the sense which we have in us for con- 
duct, to the sense which we have in us for beauty. 
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The prophetess Diotima explained to Socrates that love is, in fact, 
nothing but the desire in men that good should be for ever present 
to them. This primordial desire it is, I suppose—this desire in men 
that good should be for ever present to them—which causes in us the 
instinct for relating our knowledge to our sense for conduct and to 
our sense for beauty. At any rate, with men in general the instinct 
exists. Such is human nature. Such is human nature; and in seek- 
ing to gratify the instinct we are following the instinct of self-pre- 
servation in humanity. 

Knowledges which cannot be directly related to the sense for 
beauty, to the sense for conduct, are instrument-knowledges; they 
lead on to other knowledge, which can. A man who passes his life 
in instrument-knowledges is a specialist. They may be invaluable as 
instruments to something beyond, for those who have the gift thus 
to employ them; and they may be disciplines in themselves wherein 
it is useful to every one to have some schooling. But it is inconceiv- 
able that the generality of men should pass all their mental life with 
Greek accents or with formal logic. My friend Professor Sylvester, 
who holds transcendental doctrines as to the virtue of mathematics, 
is far away in America; and therefore, if in the Cambridge Senate 
House one may say such a thing without profaneness, I will hazard 
the opinion that for the majority of mankind a little of mathematics, 
also, goes a long way. Of course this is quite consistent with their 
being of immense importance as an instrument to something else ; 
but it is the few who have the aptitude for thus using them, not the 
bulk of mankind. 

The natural sciences do not stand on the same footing with these 
instrument-knowledges. Experience shows us that the generality of 
men will find more interest in learning that when a taper burns the 
wax is converted into carbonic acid and water, or in learning the 
explanation of the phenomenon of dew, cr in learning how the circu- 
lation of the blood is carried on, than they find in learning that the 
genitive plural of pais and pas does not take the circumflex on the 
termination. And one piece of natural knowledge is added to another, 
and others to that, and at last we come to propositions so interesting 
as the proposition that ‘ our ancestor wasa hairy quadruped furnished 
with a tail and pointed ears, probably arboreal in his habits.’ Or we 
come to propositions of such reach and importance as those which 
Professor Huxley brings us, when he says that the notions of our 
forefathers about the beginning and the end of the world were all 
wrong, and that nature is the expression of a definite order with 
which nothing interferes. 

Interesting, indeed, these results of science are, important they 
are, and we should all be acquainted with them. But what I now 
wish you to mark is, that we are still, when they are propounded to 
us and we receive them, we are still in the sphere of intellect and 
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knowledge. And for the generality of men there will be found, I 
say, to arise, when they have duly taken in the proposition that their 
ancestor was ‘a hairy quadruped furnished with a tail and pointed 
ears, probably arboreal in his habits,’ there will be found to,arise an 
invincible desire to relate this proposition to the sense within them 
for conduct and to the sense for beauty. But this the men of science 
will not do for us, and will hardly, even, profess todo. They will 
give us other pieces of knowledge, other facts, about other animals 
and their ancestors, or about plants, or about stones, or about stars; 
and they may finally bring us to those ‘general conceptions of the 
universe which have been forced upon us,’ says Professor Huxley, 
‘by physical science.’ But still it will be knowledge only which they 
give us; knowledge not put for us into relation with our sense for 
conduct, our sense for beauty, and touched with emotion by being 
so put; not thus put for us, and therefore, to the majority of 
mankind, after a certuin while unsatisfying, wearying. 

Not to the born naturalist, I admit. But what do we mean by a 
born naturalist ? We mean a man in whom the zeal for observing 
nature is so strong and eminent that it marks him off from the bulk 
of mankind. Such a man will pass his life happily in collecting 
natural knowledge and reasoning upon it, and will ask for nothing, 
or hardly anything, more. I have heard it said that the sagacious 
and admirable naturalist whom we have lately lost, Mr. Darwin, once 
owned to a friend that for his part he did not experience the necessity 
for two things which most men find so necessary to them—poetry and 
religion ; science and the domestic affections, he thought, were enough. 
To a born naturalist, I can well understand that this should seem so. 
So absorbing is his occupation with nature, so strong his love for his 
occupation, that he goes on acquiring natural knowledge and reasoning 
upon it, and has little time or inclination for thinking about getting it 
related to the desire in man for conduct, the desire in man for beauty. 
He relates it to them for himself as he goes along, so far as he feels the 
need ; and he draws from the domestic affections all the additional 
solace necessary. But then Darwinsare very rare. Another great and 
admirable master of natural knowledge, Faraday, was a Sandemanian. 
That is to say, he related his knowledge to his instinct for conduct 
and to his instinct for beauty by the aid of that respectable Scottish 
sectary, Robert Sandeman. And for one man amongst us with the 
disposition to do as Darwin did in this respect, there are fifty, 
probably, with the disposition to do as Faraday. 

Professor Huxley holds up to scorn medizval education, with its 
neglect of the knowledge of nature, its poverty of literary studies, 
its formal logic devoted to ‘showing how and why that which the 
Church said was true must be true.’ But the great medieval 
Universities were not brought into being, we may be sure, by the 
zeal for giving a jejune and contemptible education. Kings have 
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been our nursing fathers, and queens have been our nursing mothers, 
but not for this. Our Universities came into being because the 
supposed knowledge delivered by Scripture and the Church so deeply 
engaged men’s hearts, and so simply, easily, and powerfully related itself 
to the desire for conduct, the desire for beauty—the general desire in 
men, as Diotima said, that good should be for ever present to them. 
All other knowledge was dominated by this supposed knowledge and 
was subordinated to it, because of the surpassing strength of the hold 
which it gained upon men’s affections by allying itself profoundly with 
their sense for conduct and their sense for beauty. 

But now, says Professor Huxley, conceptions of the universe fatal 
to the notions held by our forefathers have been forced upon us by 
physical science. Grant to him that they are thus fatal, that they 
must and will become current everywhere, and that every one will 
finally perceive them to be fatal to the beliefs of our forefathers. 
The need of humane letters, as they are truly called, because they 
serve the paramount desire in men that good should be for ever 
present to them,—the need of humane letters to establish a relation 
between the new conceptions and our instinct for beauty, our instinct 
for conduct, is only the more visible. The middle age could do 
without humane letters, as it could do without the study of nature, 
because its supposed knowledge was made to engage its emotions so 
powerfully. Grant that the supposed knowledge disappears, its power 
of being made to engage the emotions will of course disappear along 
with it—but the emotions will remain. Nowif we find by experience 
that humane letters have an undeniable power of engaging the 
emotions, the importance of humane letters in man’s training becomes 
not less, but greater, in proportion to the success of science in ex- 
tirpating what it calls ‘ medieval thinking.’ 

Have humane letters, have poetry and eloquence, the power here 
attributed to them of engaging the emotions, and how do they 
exercise it? and if they have it and exercise it, how do they exercise 
it in relating the results of natural science to man’s sense for con- 
duct, his sense for beauty? All these questions may be asked. First, 
have poetry and eloquence the power of calling out the emotions? 
The appeal is to experience. Experience shows us that for the vast 
majority of men, for mankind in general, they have the power. Next, 
how do they exercise it? And this is perhaps a case for applying 
the Preacher’s words: ‘Though a man labour to seek it out, yet 
he shall not find it; yea, further, though a wise man think to know 
it, yet shall he not be able to find it.’ Why should it be one thing, 
in its effect upon the emotions, to say, ‘ Patience is a virtue,’ and 
quite another thing, in its effect upon the emotions, to say with 
Homer, 
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‘for an enduring heart have the destinies appointed to the children 
of men’? Why should it be one thing, in its effect upon the emo- 
tions, to say with Spinoza, Felicitas in eo consistit quod homo suum 
esse conservare potest—‘ Man’s happiness consists in his being able 
to preserve his own essence,’ and quite another thing, in its effect 
upon the emotions, to say, ‘ What is a man advantaged, if he gain 
the whole world, and lose himself, forfeit himself?’ How does this 
difference of effect arise? I cannot tell, and Iam not much con- 
cerned to know; the important thing is that it does arise and that 
we can profit by it. But how, finally, are poetry and eloquence to 
exercise the power of relating the results of natural science to man’s 
instinct for conduct, his instinct for beauty? And here again I 
answer that I do not know how they will exercise it, but that they 
can and will exercise it 1am sure. I do not mean that modern 
philosophical poets and modern philosophical moralists are to relate 
for us the results of modern scientific research to our need for con- 
duct, our need for beauty. I mean that we shall find, as a matter 
of experience, if we know the best that has been thought and uttered 
in the world, we shall find that the art and poetry and eloquence of 
men who lived, perhaps, long ago, who had the most limited natural 
knowledge, who had the most erroneous conceptions about many 
important matters, we shall find that they have in fact not only the 
power of refreshing and delighting us, they have also the power,— 
such is the strength and worth, in essentials, of their authors’ criti- 
cism of life,—they have a fortifying and elevating and quickening 
and suggestive power capable of wonderfully helping us to relate the 
results of modern science to our need for conduct, our need for beauty. 
Homer’s conceptions of the physical universe were, I imagine, gro- 
tesque ; but really, under the shock of hearing from modern science 
that ‘ the world is not subordinated to man’s use, and that man is not 
the cynosure of things terrestrial,’ I could desire no better comfort 
than Homer’s line which I quoted just now, 
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‘for an enduring heart have the destinies appointed to the children 
of men.’ 

And the more that men’s minds are cleared, the more that the 
results of science are frankly accepted, the more that poetry and 
eloquence come to be studied as what they really are—the criticism 
of life by gifted men, alive and active with extraordinary power at an 
unusual number of points ; so much the more will the value of humane 
letters, and of art also, which is an utterance having a like kind of power 
with theirs, be felt and acknowledged, and their place in education 
be secured. 

Let us, all of us, avoid as much as possible any invidious comparison 
between the merits of humane letters, as means of education, and the 
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merits of the natural sciences. But when some President of a Section 
for Mechanical Science insists on making the comparison, and tells us 
that ‘ he who in his training has substituted literature and history for 
natural science has chosen the less useful alternative,’ let us say to 
him that the student of humane letters only, will at least know also 
the great general conceptions brought in by modern physical science ; 
for science, as Professor Huxley says, forces them upon usall. But 

. the student of the natural sciences only, will, by our very hypothesis, 
know nothing of humane letters; not to mention that in setting him- 
self to be perpetually accumulating natural knowledge, he sets him- 
self to do what only specialists have the gift for doing genially. And 
so he will be unsatisfied, or at any rate incomplete, and even more 
incomplete than the student of humane letters. 

I once mentioned in a school-report how a young man in a training 
college, having to paraphrase the passage in Macbeth beginning, 














Can’st thou not minister to a mind diseased ? 





turned this line into, ‘Can you not wait upon the lunatic?’ And I 
remarked what a curious state of things it would be, if every pupil 
of our primary schools knew that when a taper burns the wax is 
converted into carbonic acid and water, and thought at the same 


time that a good paraphrase for 






Can’st thou not minister to a mind diseased ? 





was, ‘Can you not wait upon the lunatic ?’ If one is driven to chuose, 
I think I would rather have a young person ignorant about the con- 
verted wax, but aware that ‘Can you not wait upon the lunatic?’ is 
bad, than a young person whose education had left things the other 


way 






Or to go higher than the pupils of our primary schools. I have in 
my mind’s eye a member of Parliament who goes to travel in America, 
who relates his travels, and who shows a really masterly knowledge of 
the geology of the country and of its mining capabilities, but who ends 
by gravely suggesting that the United States should borrow a prince 
from our Royal Family and should make him their king, and should 
create a House of Lords of great landed proprietors after the pattern of 
ours; and then America, he thinks, would have her future happily 
secured. Surely, in this case, the President of the Section for 
Mechanical Science would himself hardly say that our member of 
Parliament, by concentrating himself upon geology and mining and 
so on, and not attending to literature and history, had ‘ chosen the 
more useful alternative.’ 

If then there is to be separation and option between humane letters 
onthe one hand, and the natural sciences on the other, the great majority 
of mankind, all who have not exceptional and overpowering aptitudes 
for the study of nature, would do well, I cannot but think, to choose 
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to be educated in humane letters rather than in the natural sciences. 
Letters will call out their being at more points, will make them live 
more. 

And indeed, to say the truth, I cannot really think that humane 
letters «re in danger of being thrust out from their leading place in 
education, in spite of the array of authorities against them at this 
moment. So long as human nature is what it is, their attractions will 
remain irresistible. They will be studied more rationally, but they will 
not lose their place. What will happen will rather be that there will be 
crowded into education other matters besides, far too many ; there 
will be, perhaps, a period of unsettlement and confusion and false 
tendency ; but letters will not in the end lose their leading place. 
If they lose it for a time, they will get it back again. We shall be 
brought back to them by our wants and aspirations. And a poor 
humanist may possess his soul in patience, neither strive nor cry, 
admit the energy and brilliancy of the partisans of physical science, 
and their present favour with the public, to be far greater than his 
own, and still have a happy faith that the nature of things works 
silently on behalf of the studies which he loves, and that, while we 
shall all have to acquaint ourselves with the great results reached by 
modern science, and to give ourselves as much training in its dis- 
ciplines as we can conveniently carry, yet the majority of men will 
always require humane letters, and so much the more as they have 
the more and the greater results of science to relate to the need in 
man for conduct, and to the need in him for beauty. 


And so we have turned in favour of the humanities the No 
wisdom, nor understanding, nor counsel, against the Eternal ! 
which seemed against them when we started. The ‘ hairy quadruped 
furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably arboreal in his habits,’ 
carried hidden in his nature, apparently, something destined to de- 
velop into a necessity for humane letters. The time warns me to 
stop; but most probably, if we went on, we might arrive at the further 
conclusion that our ancestor carried in his nature, also, a necessity for 
Greek. The attackers of the established course of study think that 
against Greek, at any rate, they have irresistible arguments. Litera- 
ture may perhaps be needed in education, they say ; but why on earth 
should it be Greek literature? Why not French or German? nay, 
*has not an Englishman models in his own literature of every kind of 
excellence?’ As before, it is not on any weak pleadings of my own 
that I rely for convincing the gainsayer; it is on the constitution of 
human nature itself and on the instinct of self-preservation in 
humanity. The instinct for beauty is set in human nature, as surely 
as the instinct for knowledge is set there, or the instinct for conduct. 
If the instinct for beauty is served by Greek literature as it is served 
by no other literature, we may trust to the instinct of self-preservation 
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in humanity for keeping Greek as part of our culture. We may trust 
to it for even making this study more prevalent than it is now. As 
I said of humane letters in general, Greek will come to be studied more 
rationally than at present; but it will be increasingly studied as men 
increasingly feel the need in them for beauty, and how powerfully 
Greek art and Greek literature can serve this need. Women will again 
study Greek, as Lady Jane Grey did; perhaps in that chain of forts, 
with which the fair host of the Amazons is engirdling this University, 
they are studying italready. Defuit una mihi symmetria prisca, said 
Leonardo da Vinci; and he was an Italian. What must an English- 
man feel as to his deficiencies in this respect, as the sense for beauty, 
whereof symmetry is an essential element, awakens and strengthens 
within him! what will not one day be his respect and desire for Greece 
and its symmetria prisca, when the scales drop from his eyes as he 
walks the London streets, and he sees such a lesson in meanness as the 
Strand, for instance, in its true deformity! But here I have entered 
Mr. Ruskin’s province, and I am well content to leave not only our 
street architecture, but also letters and Greek, under the care of so 
distinguished a guardian. 


MatrHew ARNOLD. 
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HOMES OF THE POOR IN LONDON. 


Tue official reports of the medical officers of health for the several 
districts of the metropolis are not pleasant reading. Perhaps for 
this reason they are not much read, at all events by the general 
public. They tell us, however, so many unwelcome truths, and it is 
so absolutely necessary that these truths, however unwelcome, should 
be told, that it isa matter of regret that they are not much more 
read, and not read only, but made the subject of deep thought and 
action. The tale they tell is sad, far sadder than any tale of fiction 
—a tale of truth, of facts, of facts which are undeniable; a tale of 
poverty and misery, of sickness, of disease, of death; of every social 
and moral evil, and, what is worse than all, they give full proof that 
most of all these evils, grievous as they are, are preventible and are 
not prevented. One point in this sad history, however, is encouraging 
—namely, that the plague-spots where all these evils flourish and 
whence they spread are clearly known, are mapped out more clearly 
than the spots upon the sun, and as clearly as the mountains of the 
moon are, by the aid of scientific discovery. There are houses, 
courts, and alleys, within certain well-known and as well-defined 
areas, which are unfit for human habitation, in which diseases indi- 
cating a generally low condition of health among the population 
have been from time to time prevalent, and as to which such preva- 
lence may reasonably be attributed to the closeness, narrowness, and 
bad arrangement or bad condition of the streets and houses, or groups 
of houses, within such areas, and to the want of light, air, ventilation, 
or proper conveniences, and to other sanitary defects. These courts 
and alleys are built close together, have often very small, and almost 
as often no yards. They are frequently approached by a narrow 
passage, it may be from thirty to forty feet long and only some three 
feet broad, under a house at either end, in many cases without any 
thoroughfare at all. The air is in consequence always impure and 
noxious. The place is the natural abode of zymotic diseases in the 
most contagious form. According to the model bye-laws issued by 
the Local Government Board 400 cubic feet of air are required for 
each person over ten years of age, and 200 for each person under ten 
years of age if the room is not exclusively used as a sleeping apart- 
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ment ; and 300 cubic feet for each person over ten years of age, and 
150 for each person under ten years of age if the room is so exclu- 
sively used. ‘I generally like,’ says an experienced medical officer of 
health, ‘ 300 cubic feet of air for each person. I often find considerably 
less, sometimes not more than 80!’ What is the natural conse- 
quence ? The death-rate throughout the whole country is about 
22°5 per thousand, in London 24 per thousand, or thereabouts. 
But in these special areas, how do we find matters in this respect ? 
To give one out of many instances. Take St. Giles’s, where the 
death-rate in the whole district was 23°9, but where in the specially 
unhealthy area the rate of mortality was stated at 50 per thousand. 
Or take another area, where in a population of over two thousand 
there were more people sick in five years than the whole population 
at any one time; sick not of ordinary diseases, but of fevers, of 
preventible disease—a district where there was not one single 
house in which there had not been one death at least in every 
year! I need say little of the moral and social evils accompanying 
the physical evils of which I have just spoken. Two memorials, 
each deserving great consideration, were presented to the Govern- 
ment of the day some years ago, one from the Council of the Charity 
Organisation Society, who had given great attention to the dwellings 
of the poor, which stated that the dwellings of the poorer classes in 
various parts of the metropolis were in such a condition, from age, 
defects of construction, and misuse, as to be deeply injurious to the 
physical and moral welfare of the inhabitants and to the well-being 
of the community at large. The other body which addressed the 
Government was one of great eminence, one which seldom interferes 
with public business, or presents petitions of such a kind—I mean the 
Royal College of Physicians. So deeply did this eminent body feel 
that the condition of the dwellings of the poor in the metropolis 
deserved the special attention and interference of the State, that 
they stepped out of their way to present this memorial, stating that 
it was well known to the memorialists that overcrowding, especially 
in unwholesome and ill-constructed habitations, originates disease, 
leads to drunkenness and immorality, and is likely to produce dis- 
content among the poorer portion of the population ; and the Report 
of the Committee of the House of Commons appointed to consider 
this subject—which has just been presented, and which states that 
the Committee had examined many of the medical officers of health in 
the metropolis, and other persons well acquainted with the more 
densely populated parts of it, and also the representatives of the 
London Trades Council, and that they had themselves visited many 
of the areas reported as unhealthy under the Act of 1875—entirely 
confirms the view of the state of facts which I have here ventured to 
present, and which formed the basis of that Act. 

Who and what manner of people are they who live in these miser- 
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able courts and alleys ? They of course differ much in various parts 
of the metropolis. In some we find many of the most respectable and 
hard-working of the labouring class living there against their will, 
but compelled to live there because they can find no other place 
wherein to live, but that is an exception. As a rule they are of a 
different character. Take Whitechapel as an example ; there we find 
the people of the lowest class, costermongers, dock-labourers, hawkers, 
if not labourers, men mostly with street occupations, if tradesmen at 
all, only tradesmen selling in the streets—in fact a great part of many 
of these streets are hardly passable at times in consequence of people 
selling. Some weeks they earn a great deal, some weeks they earn very 
little, say under twenty shillings on the average ; the lowest rent of a 
single room unfurnished is 2s. 9d. per week ; for a furnished room, if 
one can call it by such a name, 4s. 6d. Much has been done by the 
voluntary effort of charitable persons in this neighbourhood. Houses 
have been built by Mr. Crowder, houses have been bought and 
improved by Lord Pembroke and others; but the condition of things 
even in these improved dwellings throws a terrible light on the state in 
which they were before improvement and on the rest of the district 
still unimproved. Here are one or two examples taken from the 


reports. D., a hawker, wife crochet-worker for shops; daughter 


cigar factor; family eight, one room, rent 3s. 6d. D., cocoanut- 


fibre worker ; wife washes; tenin tworooms. W., blind man; sings; 
wife hawks occasionally ; seven in family; one room. Is that satis- 
factory? ‘No,’ says Mr. Barnett, the vicar of St. Jude’s, and one of 
the most hard-working clergymen in the metropolis, ‘ it is by no means 
what we want, but it is better than it was; better than the hovel in 
which they lived before. There is some temporary partition at 
night ; it was horrible in the other rooms, where there was no privacy 
of any kind. These people gradually come under our care ; by degrees 
we get them to take two rooms, or if they cannot afford that we get 
the elder girls boarded out.’ ‘One thing,’ says Miss Octavia Hill, ‘is 
clear; if you get exactly the same people into improved dwellings, 
they gradually become better workpeople, and they see things and 
do things which they never did before.’ There can be no doubt that 
a great deal of the degradation of these courts is because no public 
opinion reaches them. If you hear anybody talk about a cul-de-sac, 
and contrast it with any place that is a thoroughfare, you will at 
once see the difference. ‘ Public opinion,’ says Miss Octavia Hill, 
‘affects this class of people more than police or anything else. Habits 
of dirt and degradation grow, and the habits of the people sink when 
they are removed from others more educated than themselves, how- 
ever slightly.’ Some curious facts have been brought to light during 
the recent inquiry which are of interest. One is the effect of the 
law as given by the great Jewish Lawgiver. ‘The Jewish race,’ says 
Mr. Dyte, ‘ by the poorer classes of which many of these places are for 
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the most part inhabited, are naturally long-lived, and the dietary and 
other sanitary arrangements prescribed by their religion enable its mem- 
bers to battle for aconsiderable time against adverse hygienic influence.’ 
‘I happen,’ says Mr. Liddell, one of the most experienced officers of 
health, ‘to have been able to test the correctness of this statement 
during the time of the cholera, and it is undoubtedly true.’ Another 
curious fact is the sort of fellow-feeling which largely exists among 
even the lowest class. They are in fact simply communists. Thus 
if one man earns more in one day than usual, he shares it with his 
neighbour who earns little. And this quite as a common practice, not 
that it is done according to any rule, but as a matter of fact if a man 
does well one day, he helps his neighbour, and they get through the 
bad times by these means, and a man who is helped one time feels 
bound to help his fellow at another time when his own good turn 
comes round. And this unwritten engagement is very faithfully kept, 
though there is no rule or contract. There is a very strong class 
feeling among them, and they hold together very much. I have 
named incidentally the efforts of private individuals, but it would be 
impossible to pass over without special notice the great work done 
by Miss Octavia Hill and those associated with her, and also by Miss 
Stanley. Miss Octavia Hill has been at work for seventeen years. 
She began with the idea of improving ‘the tenants and the houses 
only to a certain extent’ in the first instance, to use her own words. 
And then, when both tenants and houses had improved as far as she 
could carry them in the old buildings, she had several houses re- 
built. ‘My problem was,’ she said, ‘to rebuild so as to pay, and that 
has been a very difficult one. We have only barely reached 4 per 
cent., but we have done it.’ One of her great difficulties seems to 
have been the destructiveness of the people. To meet this she 
introduced the principle of co-operation. She would first put in 
order the drains, water supply, and roof, and then set aside a con- 
siderable sum for yearly improvements; taking care to let the 
tenants know what that sum was, and how it was laid out, and saying 
to them, ‘The more careful you are of what is now in the house, 
the more comfortable will I make your home, and you shall know 
how I spend the money.’ This, she found, had a most wonderful 
effect upon them. Steadily and gradually she improved the house, 
quarter by quarter, with the sum laid by, and when the tenants had 
by these means been a good deal raised, she would rebuild the house, 
and give them still better accommodation. It is quite clear that 
such works as this will never be well done unless an immense amount 
of the element of volunteer agency and Christian feeling is introduced 
in endeavouring to reform the people as well as the houses. We can 
hardly expect that the great amount of work to be done can be 
accomplished in this way alone without State intervention in some 
form or other. It is, however, an example well worthy of imitation 
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by all those who have the will and the leisure to carry out such 
excellent work. 

How far is Parliament justified in interfering in the matter of 
the improvement of the dwellings of the poor? I take it as a 
starting-point that it is not the duty of the Government to provide 
any class of citizens with any of the necessaries of life, and among the 
necessaries of life we must of course include good and habitable dwell- 
ings. To provide such necessaries for any class is not the duty of 
the State, because, if it did so, it would inevitably tend to make that 
class depend, not on themselves, but upon what was done for them 
elsewhere, and it would not be possible to teach a worse lesson than 
this—‘If you do not take care of yourselves, the State will take 
care of you.’ Nor is it wise to encourage large bodies to provide the 
working classes with habitations at greatly lower rents than the 
market value paid elsewhere. Admitting these two principles of 
action, there is another point of view from which we may look, and 
another ground upon which we may proceed. No one will doubt the 
propriety and right of the State to interfere in matters relating to 
sanitary laws. Looking at this question as a matter of sanitary 
reform, there is much to be done by the Legislature, not to enable the 
working classes to have houses provided for them, but to take them 
out of that miserable condition in which they now find themselves— 
namely, that even if they want to have decent homes, they cannot 
get them. The evil we have to grapple with is not one of modern 
growth, but arises from the neglect of past and former years. I would 
ask the political economist, who may be disposed to scan this kind of 
legislation too closely, to remember that there is a maxim which is as 
true of nations as of individuals—that health is actually wealth. He 
must take into account the enormous waste of life in infancy, the 
great waste of life even among those who reach manhood, the great 
waste of physical condition after infancy is passed, and the waste 
of stamina in the present generation and the future generation that 
will spring from it. He might also take into account the waste in 
lunatic asylums and gaols, and particularly the waste of sickness and 
death in all these wretched places. 

Two Acts have been passed at different times, both, as I believe, 
strictly within the principles thus laid down, the first by Mr. Torrens 
(whose labours in this matter have been unremitting) in 1868, the 
second by the Government in 1875. The objects of the Bill of 
1867-68, as originally brought in by Mr. Torrens, were to make 
provision, first for taking down or improving dwellings occupied by 
working men which were unfit for human habitation, and, secondly, 
for the building and maintenance of better dwellings instead. But 
the Act of 1868 retained the former class of provisions only, the 
latter having been struck out of the Bill during its progress through 
Parliament. Under this Act, on the report of the officer of health 
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that any inhabited building is in a condition dangerous to health, so 
as to be unfit for human habitation, the vestry or district board, 
after ascertaining from their surveyor that the causes of the evil can 
be remedied by structural alterations, or that the premises ought to 
be demolished, have power to order the owner to remove the premises, 
and in default themselves to remove them, or they may order the 
owner to execute the necessary structural alterations, and in default 
may either shut up or pull down the premises or themselves execute 
the necessary work at the owner’s expense. The amending Act of 
1879 restored the provisions as to rebuilding, and gave the owner 
power to require the local authorities to purchase the premises on 
trust, first, for providing for the construction of new buildings, or the 
repair or improvement of existing buildings, and, secondly, for the 
opening out of courts and alleys. The object of the Act of 1875 was 
to meet a different class of cases. The preamble of that Act states 
that large areas are so built over, and the buildings are so densely 
inhabited, as to be highly injurious to the moral and physical welfare 
of the inhabitants; that a great number of houses, courts, and alleys 
within such areas, from want of light, air, ventilation, &c., are unfit 
for human habitation ; that fever and disease are constantly generated, 
thus causing death and loss of health, not only in such places them- 
selves, but also elsewhere; that, owing to the fact that such places 
are the property of several owners, and that it is not in the power of 
any one owner to make the necessary alterations, it is necessary that 
such areas should be wholly reconstructed ; and by the Act the duty 
is laid on the local authorities (that is to say, in the City of London 
the Commissioners of Sewers, and in the rest of the metropolis the 
Metropolitan Board), on the report of the medical officer of health, to 
make an improvement scheme for the rearrangement and recon- 
struction of the streets and houses within such area taken asa whole ; 
and in the scheme they are bound to provide for the accommodation of 
at the least as many persons of the working classes as may be displaced, 
in suitable dwellings within the limits or in the vicinity of the area, or, 
as provided by the amending Act of 1879, in some other place where 
equally convenient accommodation can be provided ; and the scheme, 
after receiving the approval of the Secretary of State, and after con- 
firmation by Parliament, is to be carried out by the local authority. 
The Act of 1868 has proved of great value, and has not unfrequently 
been putin force by the several vestries and district boards. It would 
no doubt have been of much greater effect if it had passed in its 
original form ; but although the Act of 1879 restored the provisions 
as to compensation which were struek out of the Bill of 1867-68 
during its passage through Parliament, action has unfortunately been 
seldom taken under it in its amended form, probably owing to a 
prevalent misapprehension that all such matters should more properly 
be dealt with under the Act of 1875, and to the not unnatural desire 
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that the expense of putting the Act in force should fall on the 
metropolis at large (as it would do in cases dealt with by the 
Metropolitan Board as the local authority), and not on the particular 
locality (as would be the case where the local authority was merely 
the local vestry or district board). It must be remembered that 
under these Acts it is only possible to deal with a property which is 
in itself actually unhealthy. It is clear, however, that it may often 
happen that the removal of one or two houses, themselves in per- 
fectly good condition, may be the best means of opening up a close 
and confined court or ‘alley. The Committee have therefore wisely 
recommended an extension of these Acts for this object. It is some- 
what strange that the Metropolitan Board, who are the only authority 
with power to compel the local authorities to put these Acts in force, 
seem never to have had any application made to them to enforce the 
law, which shows the apathy that unhappily exists in the mind of 
the general public upon this subject. The Committee have recom- 
mended that special authority should be given tothe board of guardians, 
or to any owner of property in the immediate neighbourhood, to put the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in motion, and it is much to be wished 
that these Acts will in future be more resorted to than formerly. 
Under the Act of 1875 the Metropolitan Board have already dealt 
with fourteen unhealthy areas, somewhere about half of the number that 
have been represented to them by the medical officers of health. These 
areas, however, cover an extent of about 42 acres, inhabited by 20,335 
persons, in 5,555 separate holdings, 3,349 of which holdings consisted 
of one room only, 1,483 of two rooms, 723 of two or more rooms. 
Many of these areas have been bought and built upon by the Peabody 
Trustees, who will thus accommodate about 10,600 persons; other sites 
have been bought by the Industrial Dwellings Company and other 
companies of a like character, and it may safely be stated that before 
another twelve months are over excellent accommodation will thus 
have been provided for some 23,000 of the working classes—not a 
large number certainly as compared with the population of the metro- 
polis in need of such accommodation, but still a number equal to the 
whole population of many a large country town sending two members 
to Parliament. In the city of London, the Commissioners of Sewers 
have also cleared a large area inhabited by 1,734 persons, in 495 
separate holdings, and 1,010 rooms. In order to show the character 
of this area and the want of air and space, it may be interesting to 
state that the extent of the whole area cleared amounted to 133,000 
square feet, or, deducting the public ways then existing, to 111,000 
square feet ; whereas owing to the proposed rearrangement of houses, 
and enlargement of the vacant space necessary for the purpose of 
giving light, air, and ventilation, the land actually available for build- 
ing purposes, according to the scheme, amounted only to 74,000 
square feet. It is very much to be regretted that the Commissioners 
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of Sewers proceeded to the clearing of these sites without the consent 
of the Secretary of State, as required by the statute, and without secur- 
ing any provision for the early rehousing of the population displaced. 
It is only to be hoped that the Corporation of London will, though 
late, at last see the necessity of setting an example to other Corpora- 
tions and of repairing as soon as possible the mischief that has thus 
arisen. 

Many questions may fairly be asked upon this subject. Do the 
people who are displaced go into the new dwellings that are provided ? 
Has mischief arisen from the local authority sweeping away all the 
old houses at once, without gradual rebuilding? Will the suburbs 
supply the wants of the working classes so displaced outside the 
central districts of labour? Do the Peabody Trustees or the private 
associations for building dwellings for the working classes supply the 
wants within such districts? Is it necessary to provide accommoda- 
tion for the whole of the working class displaced within or near the 
area thus cleared? At what cost has all the work that has been 
carried out been done? and can this cost fairly and safely be 
reduced? It would of course be impossible to expect that the lowest 
class of whom we have been speaking should at once go into the 
Peabody or other buildings. Their whole habits of life would be 
inconsistent with the cleanliness and order to be found there. They 


must be gradually educated to the improvement of their position. 
Even with the better class there was to be found for some time con- 
siderable suspicion and dislike of these buildings. They were afraid 
of supervision and interference. There was a general dislike to 
answer the necessary inquiries before, and to be bound by any rules 


after admission. Time, however, has shown that these fears and 
suspicions were groundless, and now these rooms are all filled as 
rapidly as there is any vacancy to fill. And though few, very few, it 
may be, of those actually displaced go into them in the first instance, 
the experience of Edinburgh and Glasgow is sufficient to show that 
there is a general and gradual rise in the houses occupied all round, 
the houses formerly occupied by persons who have gone into these 
buildings becoming occupied by those who were formerly in worse 
houses. At the same time it must be observed that the general run 
of the buildings of the Peabody Trustees, and others of a like 
character, appear to be somewhat beyond the means, and unsuited to 
the wants and special callings, of the poorer classes. A costermonger 
has no place for his barrow, and no provision for washing or keeping 
his vegetables or shell-fish, or for his donkey. A washerwoman has 
no place for carrying on her business. A jobbing workman has no 
room for carrying on his trade at home. The Committee were of 
opinion that the Peabody Trustees must be considered as a quasi, 
public body, and may fairly be called upon as such specially to 
undertake the duty of supplying the wants of the poorer classes so 
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far as that can be done without breaking in upon the true principles 
of political economy, and so setting a bright example to others who 
may be willing to carry out such a good work at a fair but moderate 
rate of interest upon their capital. May we not on the same ground 
call upon the City Livery Companies to assist. with the large funds at 
their disposal, for the benefit of the craftsmen of their respective 
crafts, and for the general benefit of all crafts? There can be no doubt 
that it would be well that all these improvement schemes should be 
gradually carried out. Much mischief has necessarily arisen from 
clearing large areas all at once, and letting the land lie idle for years 
without rebuilding—overcrowding in the neighbourhood, with all its 
necessary train of evils, moral, social, and physical, being the inevitable 
consequence. There should, as far as possible, be gradual displace- 
ment and gradual rebuilding. It is also no doubt of the highest 
importance to promote in every way facilities of transit between the 
great centres of industry and outlying districts, between the metropolis 
and the suburbs, by water, by tramway, and by workmen’s trains on 
railways. When the Great Eastern Railway Company cleared large 
areas inhabited by the working classes for their own purposes, strin- 
gent conditions as to workmen’s trains at cheap rates were imposed 
upon them by Parliament. It is difficult to see why, as opportunity 
offers, similar conditions should not be imposed upon other railway 
companies. Many of the workpeople without any special calling 
may live in one place just as well as another; and large numbers 
have no doubt already availed themselves of the opportunities thus 
offered for living in comparatively pure air and in cheaper houses, 
such as are often to be found in the suburbs. But, as the Committee 
wisely point out, very great hardship would often follow if the 
provisions for replacement were wholly done away with. The special 
callings of many of the workpeople, the hours of their work, the em- 
ployment of their children, the maintenance of their home life, the 
economy of living together in a family, the expense of travelling to 
and fro if more than the chief bread-winner have to come and go 
backwards and forwards, the cheapness of food owing to the nearness 
of the great early morning and late evening markets, render it very 
desirable that a large portion should be enabled to rehouse themselves 
in or near the area of displacement. The evidence of the medical 
officers, of Mr. Rodwell, one of the arbitrators employed, of Canon 
Gilbert, of Mr. Barnett, of Miss Octavia Hill, of the working men 
themselves, and of the London Trades Council, as presented to the 
Committee, is absolutely conclusive on this point. The question of 
cost is one much considered by the Committee. The fourteen areas 
dealt with by the Metropolitan Board were acquired at the gross cost 
of about 1,581,000/., including legal expenses and formation of new 
streets, the latter item amounting to 95,500/. The estimated 
amount to be received for recoupment by sale of land is about 
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370,000/., which would leave the net loss to the Metropolitan Board 
from the whole transaction at 1,115,500l., not including the cost of 
new streets in the calculation, being about 70°6 per cent. of the gross 
cost. Large as this amount may seem, it is certainly not more, 
probably less, than the cost of an ordinary large street improvement. 
There is no pomp and glory in the scheme, no honour, it may be, to 
be gained by the Metropolitan Board ; but the real benefit conferred 
upon the inhabitants, the removal of social and moral evils, the 
saving of health and life, are matters which must be taken into con- 
sideration in comparing one class of improvement schemes with 
another; and there are also other matters which must be mentioned 
as bearing upon the question of cost, such as the additional rateable 
value of the new buildings as compared with that of the old buildings, 
Thus, for example, the rateable value of the new buildings of the 
Peabody Trustees on the six sites sold to them will amount to 
13,311/., a3 against the rateable value of the premises formerly 
standing on the same sites 9,936/.; and, as Mr. Barnett well points 
out, the ratepayers will no doubt reap a large advantage in the future 
from the improved health and morals of the people, and consequent 
decrease of burden on the rates. Still the problem how to reduce the 
cost so far as can wisely be done, while at the same time giving full 
effect to the intention and spirit of the Acts, occupied much of the 
attention of the Committee. It is unfortunate that most of the 
schemes presented to the arbitraters took place before the passing 
of the amending Act of 1879, which contained provisions for 
more clearly explaining the clause in the Act of 1875 as to com- 
pensation and for the express purpose of preventing an owner 
from taking advantage of his own wrongs through the unhealthy 
state of the premises or by reason of overcrowding. It is now, how- 
ever, clear that the principle eventually laid down by Sir Henry 
Hunt and Mr. Rodwell, the two arbitrators chiefly employed, and 
confirmed by the unanimous opinion of the Committee, is in con- 
formity with the spirit and intention of both the Acts, must guide 
all future arbitration, and will consequently much decrease the cost 
in future cases, 7.¢., first, that if a house be in a dilapidated condition, 
and it would be waste of money to repair it, the value must be cal- 
culated upon the principle of what the land is worth and the materials, 
and no more; and secondly, that in valuing such land the value must 
be taken as of land subject to all its then evil surroundings, and not as 
land after clearance of the whole area situated in a cleared space. The 
Committee have also made recommendations which will, if carried 
into law, still further lessen the delay and expense of the necessary 
legal procedure, and they give as their unanimous opinion that, 
looking to the various considerations already mentioned, the existing 
law, which requires that each scheme shall provide for the accommo- 
dation of at the least as many persons of the working classes as are 
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displaced, may be safely relaxed to a certain extent, and that it will 
be sufficient to require such accommodation to an extent varying 
from one-half to two-thirds of the population displaced, according to 
the varying circumstances of different parts of the metropolis, and 
as the confirming authority may think fit on the report of the person 
appointed to hold the local inquiry in each case on behalf of such 
authority. The opinion of the members of the Committee was so 
unanimous that we may fairly hope that the necessary Act may be 
passed during the present session, and without opposition, and then 
every one will probably cordially join in the further and final 
recommendation of the Committee, namely, that no time should be 
lost by the authorities of the City of London, by the Metropolitan 
Board, by the vestries and district boards, each in their own special 
province, in giving full effect, and without delay, to all statutory 
powers for the removal of so much evil and for the accomplishing of 
so much good. It is much to be desired that some one or more 
members of these various bodies would take up this matter as a 
labour of love as well as a matter of duty, so as to take care that 
there should be no unnecessary delay, and so as to afford that most 
material of all assistance which personal supervision and direct 
personal interest in the work alone can give. The evil of these 
rookeries which we all desire to root out has been the growth of 
generations ; it must take time and effort, and it must cost money, to 
effect the cure, but in my own belief the result will amply repay all 
the effort and all the cost; and I cannot help appealing to all those 
who have any power or influence in the matter of carrying out this 
work, in almost the same words that I made use of in Parliament in 
1875. Considering the state of the people at the present time, 
considering how little has been done for them, and considering also 
the absolute necessity of raising this almost degraded class, which 
has been brought up in sickness, and which will perpetuate disease 
if we do not afford them the means of improving their condition, I 
ask my readers, on those haunts of sickness and of death to assist in 
breathing at all events one breath of health and life, and on those 
courts and alleys where all is dark—dark with a darkness which not 
only may be but is felt, a darkness of mind, of body, and of soul—I 
ask them all each and every one to assist in carrying out one of God’s 
best and earliest laws, ‘ Let there be light.’ 


Ricuarp AssHEToN Cross. 


Vou. XII.—No. 66. 
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THE FEW AND THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


Ir is a remarkable circumstance that at the close of the nineteenth 
century the two political problems which press most urgently for solu- 
tion should be essentially religious in their origin. Modern civilisation 
has been startled by an outbreak of Christian fanaticism against Jews, 
and of Moslem fanaticism against Christians, attended by outrage 
and violence which would have disgraced the middle ages, and 
threatening disaster still more serious. In the one case the diplomacy, 
and in the other the enlightened sympathy and benevolence, of the 
most advanced nations of the world have been invoked, and charitable 
committees and political conferences have been called into operation 
in the vain hope that moral pressure, backed in the case of Russia by 
large pecuniary donations, and in the case of Egypt by a naval 
demonstration, would suffice to grapple with difficulties which have 
their root in those passionate instincts of superstition and ignorance 
that defy all the panaceas of civilisation, whether they be political or 
humanitarian. Either one of these politico-religious conflagrations 
recurring singly would have given Europe enough to do. The fact 
that they have burst forth simultaneously, and that the remedies 
tried have so far proved inadequate, has tended to complicate both, 
and render any satisfactory solution far more difficult than it would 
otherwise have been. That the Jewish and Moslem questions are 
destined to act and react upon one another has been already proved 
by the refusal of the Porte to allow Jews to emigrate to Palestine. 
The experiences of the present century—during which the empire 
has been curtailed of its fair proportions, and one province after 
another has been severed from it on the nationality pretext—has not 
merely shaken the prestige of Islam among true believers, but has 
produced a profound feeling of national insecurity, and of animosity 
towards foreigners generally, of which we have recently had a striking 
instance in Egypt. The first instinct of the Government, therefore, 
upon hearing that an emigration of Jews from Russia was about to be 
directed upon a province to which they might some day put forward 
a national claim likely to enlist strong foreign sympathy, was 
instantly to prohibit any such immigration; and this not merely on 
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grounds of political, but also of religious, expediency, based upon 
certain predictions connected with the return of the Jews to the Land 
of Promise. Indeed, if we examine into the forces at work in the 
opposing monotheistic forms of belief, which are as intensely antago- 
nistic to each other as they are to Christianity, it will be apparent 
that, as the political and social issues of the three religions become 
more and more sharply defined, the collisions which they will 
produce, exasperated by prejudice, will become more inevitable. 

Moreover, in their common Semitic origin, Jews, and the majority 
of Moslems, possess a racial bond which separates them widely 
from the Aryan peoples of Europe, and which tends, in the case 
of the Jews, to attract them to those Eastern lands from which they 
have sprung, and to which all their earliest religious and historical 
associations are attached. That they should have developed into 
conditions which contrast so widely with other nations of Semitic 
origin, is due partly to the exigencies of that destiny which has 
pursued them ever since they lost their national character, partly to 
the influence of the religion of Moses as compared with that of 
Mahomet. 

The very fact that the Jews have never acknowledged any spiritual 
head but God, rendered it more easy for them to worship in all lands 
and under all conditions than it would have been had they owned a 
spiritual allegiance to any temporal head of their religion. The 
utter absence of any desire to proselytise or obtrude their theological 
views upon the people among whom they lived, was a necessity of 
their existence, even had it not entered into the spirit of their 
worship. Again, the institutions and ceremonial observances of their 
religion were not calculated to shock the moral sense of Christian 
communities; and for economic and other reasons they could not, even 
had they wished, have continued to maintain a social system based upon 
polygamy and a broad inequality of the sexes. All these considera- 
tions enable them to adapt the form of faith and moral code which 
they brought with them from the East to the habits and modes of 
life of the West, until, with the advance of modern thought and 
the growing tendency which the more advanced and liberal Jews have 
shown to assimilate themselves with the natives of the various 
countries of their adoption, they are gradually abandoning or neglect- 
ing the rites of their religion and its ceremonial observances, and, in 
America especially, are manifesting a disposition to obliterate the 
last traces of tribal distinction, and by intermarriage to amalgamate 
simple Deists or Unitarians with such of the general community 
8 repudiate the doctrines of orthodox Christianity. 

With the Moslem, although also an Oriental monotheist, the 
influences at work are widely different. His religion, essentially 
aggressive and proselytising in its character, has achieved such 
tiumphant spiritual and material successes since its founder adapted 
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the religious systems and ideas prevalent in his time to the moral 0 
necessities of the countries in which he lived, that it has engendered a 
in him a scorn and contempt for rival creeds, which contrasts strongly tl 
with the passive but complacent superiority entertained by the more te 
orthodox Jews for their own religious system ; and this arrogance the I 
institution of the Khalifate has only served to confirm and con- th 
solidate. The whole domestic fabric which is inseparably connected m 
with the Moslem code of morality is repulsive, and in the highest wi 
degree antagonistic to that which prevails in Christendom; and al 
assimilation is socially as impossible between the Mussulman and the th 
Christian as between the descendants of Ishmael and those of Jacob. pr 
I may here incidentally remark that, curiously enough, the Moslem th 
feels more sympathy, or, perhaps it would be more correct to say, less wi 
aversion, for the Trinitarian Christian than for the Monotheistic Jew, 
on the ground that the latter does not accept Christ as a prophet of to 
God, which the Moslem does. hir 

If, then, we use civilisation and Christendom as synonymous He 
terms—and by Christendom I do not mean necessarily to imply that am 
it is composed of Christians, but merely use the word as a generic theo- tha 
logical expression—it is easy to perceive why it should be regarded by por 
Moslem and Jew from very different points of view, and as destined ide 
to exercise a very opposite influence upon the future of the two and 
religions. So far as the Moslem is concerned, instead of yielding to ami 
the influences of civilisation, they only tend to arouse his fanaticism. an. 
Totally unable to adapt himself to them socially or politically, he pat: 
finds himself in the presence of a force, the insidious character of oth 
which he is unable to resist, and beneath which he instinctively feels ven: 
he is destined to succumb, if he cannot successfully oppose its advance com 
by the sword. Hence we have the idea of a jehad, or religious war, ado} 
engrafted in his nature; he is trained from his earliest childhood of t] 
to a hatred of the Ghiaour, and cherishes through life the hope that ered 
the day may come when an opportunity may arise for giving it appl 
forcible expression. The Jew, on the other hand, entertains no such r 
hostile feeling for the Christian, though, God knows, he has much whic 
more reason to do so. His terrible struggle for existence has hold: 
sharpened his faculties, until he has acquired a marvellous instinct all se 
for the exploitation of his Christian neighbours; but it has not injus 
developed any hatred for them. On the contrary, those who are not & terri} 
too ‘advanced’ feel a proud sense of religious and intellectual § yhic} 
superiority which, so far as the latter part of the sentiment is con- § indul 
cerned, has been fully justified by experience. The orthodox Jew is § the h 
sustained under all the adverse circumstances of his fate by the living The . 
hope that the real history of his race is still to come. The Moslem § threa 
feels that his history lies in the past. Sullen and dogged, his ares 
highest consolation rests in the belief, for which he has prophetic § tende 
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Christendom about his ears, and bury himself in its ruins. The 
orthodox Jew believes, and is no less supported in that belief by the 
assurances of his sacred books, that those ruins are destined to prove 
the foundations of his future greatness and triumph; but in order 
to this consummation he feels that the tribal distinction and 
religious exclusiveness of his race must be preserved. Hence it is 
that the orthodox Jews of Russia and the east of Europe have 
manifested a strong opposition to the desire of their more advanced 
western co-religionists to promote a mass emigration to America, 
and have inaugurated a counter-movement in favour of a return to 
the East, which has seized upon the imagination of the masses, and 
produced a wave of enthusiasm in favour of emigration to Palestine, 
the force and extent of which only those who have come in contact 
with it, as I have done, can appreciate. 

The causes of this wide divergence of sentiment are not very far 
toseek. The object of the Western, or ‘ modern,’ Jew is to identify 
himself as much as possible with the country of which he is a citizen. 
He desires to have no interests or nationality apart from the people 
among whom he is settled. He becomes a fervent patriot, feeling 
that in a free country all careers are open to him, all positions of 
power or authority are possible to him, and he shrinks from becoming 
identified with aspirations attached to an obscure province in Asia, 
and which possesses a certain national character apart from the people 
among whom he dwells. Unlike the Irishman who, when he becomes 
an American, becomes with characteristic inconsistency an enthusiastic 
patriot of two countries, he eagerly repudiates one in favour of the 
other; and to him there is no more disagreeable prospect, or more incon- 
venient theological dogma, than the advent of a Messiah, which should 
compel him to turn his back upon the fleshpots of the land of his 
adoption, and return to that of his forefathers. Hence it is that one 
of the members of the most opulent of Western Jewish families is 
credited with the saying that, ‘if ever the Messiah came, he would 
apply to be appointed Palestinian ambassador in London.’ 

The orthodox Jews, on the other hand—living in countries to 
which all careers are closed by law to them, who are debarred from 
holding land, from engaging in certain trades, and are placed under 
all sorts of legal disabilities ; who are subject to contempt, ignominy, 
injustice, and persecution, culminating in murder and rapine ona 
terrible scale—have naturally no such attachments to the land in 
which they are ill treated. With them there is no temptation to 
indulge in any sentiments of patriotism ; they can afford to cling to 
the hope of a Messiah, and of a restoration to their ancient home. 
The Jew of the West, living in countries where a growing scepticism 

threatens to sap the foundations of the Christianity by which he is 
surrounded, is, unconsciously to himself, infected by the materialistic 
tendency which pervades the literature and taints the society of 
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which he forms part ; in the country of his adoption the ancient theo- 
logical landmarks become slowly obliter:ted with him, as with the 
Christian ; he wishes his bigoted co-religionist of the East to share in 
the blessings of the civilisation which he enjoys, and participate in 
the privilege of that free and independent thought which accompanies 
it ; and he believes conscientiously that he is consulting his highest 
interest better by sending him to America, where he may become an 
enlightened millionnaire, than by aiding him to go to a country 
endeared by traditions inconsistent with the progress of the age, and 
where his religious prejudices are likely to be strengthened by the 
associations by which he is surrounded, while the material advantages 
which it offers under Moslem rule are at best doubtful. 

The influences which have been at work upon the Jews in Russia 
and the Sclav countries in Europe, have developed a state of feeling 
among them which does not respond to this appeal. It is an old 
saying that ‘every country has the Jews which it deserves.’ This is 
true in the sense that the institutions and religion of the country 
which the Jew may have adopted as his home, no doubt exercise an 
influence upon his character. Thus,in Russia, where he is surrounded 
by religious superstition and fanaticism, he is naturally confirmed in 
the prejudice and bigotry of his own religion. In a country where 
freedom is unknown he remains relatively ignorant and servile ; but he 
escapes the dangers of indifferentism, and retains a simplicity of 
character and of faith and a capacity of aspiration which are incom- 
patible with a high state of so-called civilisation. Upon purely moral 
grounds, and putting his material interests aside, I believe he would 
lose more than he would gain by being suddenly launched upon 
that chaos of enlightened competition and thought which characterises 
the most progressive nation in the world; and the men whom [I have 
met in Eastern Europe who were the most devoted to their race, and 
most ardent in their religion, were of the same opinion. The very 
exigencies which successful competition involves in America are in- 
compatible with the due observance of the requirements of their 
religion, which render it necessary that Jews should live in com- 
munities. The preparation of the Kosher food, the observance of the 
Sabbath, the attendance at the synagogue, are all impossible if the 
only meat procurable is pork ; an engagement as a labourer involves 
working on the Saturday, and the nearest Jewish congregation is five 
hundred miles distant. In Russia, Poland, and Roumania there are 
about five millions of Jews; of those three-fourths, if not more, are 
orthodox, and this has resulted mainly from their living together in 
large communities, and from the powerful influence wielded by the 
Rabbis. In order to maintain the race distinction, and the strong 
religious sentiments by which they are animated, it is felt that emi- 
gration to any country is undesirable where they cannot hope to live 
together in masses, and so retain their exclusive character, both in 
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race and religion; and it is for this reason that the inclination has 
been so strongly expressed by all classes, except the richest, in favour 
of colonisation on a large scale in Syria. There are, even among the 
less orthodox, those who, while they condemn the bigotry of the 
‘extreme’ party—I do not by this term include the Chasidion, or 
anti-progressionists—are still in favour of an Eastern rather than a 
Western emigration, because they are penetrated with the conviction 
that the mission of the people of Israel has been to maintain intact 
the monotheistic idea, and that this will be lost under the disintegra- 
ting influences of Western materialism. It is being daily proved, say 
they, that Christianity cannot prevail against new modes of thought ; 
that even in non-Protestant countries, where the Trinitarian idea is de- 
graded pictorially into a Godhead represented by three separate per- 
sons, infidelity is now making rapid strides; andthatthe only vital force 
that can be opposed to it is to be found in a race whose very existence 
is bound up with the name of Jehovah, whose raison Wétre is, so to 
speak, the conservation of the principle embodied in that name amid 
all peoples and in all lands, and the final triumph of that principle 
under the auspices of a Messiah. According to this thought the 
Jews as a race are the protest against materialism, the living witness 
of a living God, and as such they must be preserved in their tribal 
character till the long-wished-for day. And this can most surely be 
done in that land where He first revealed Himself to them, and 
where they believe that they are again destined to worship Him, 
under the roof-tree of His restored Temple. 

The effect of persecution has always been to excite the religious 
sentiment, and this has recently been the result of the Russian 
atrocities; it has awakened an ardent longing to find a refuge 
where, free not merely from the political oppression of despotic 
countries, but from the pressure of the social and commercial 
necessities of those where the Jew is merely tolerated, he may 
develop a religious and social life, untrammelled by the exigencies of 
the surroundings of Western civilisation, and evolve a higher moral 
and religious existence than is possible in communities where every 
influence is antagonistic to his aspirations. A Jewish gentle- 
man whose life has been passed in Russia, and who has taken an 
active part in opposing emigration to America, and in advocating 
colonisation in Syria and Palestine, has favoured me with a memo- 
randum of his reasons pro and con., from which a tolerably accurate 
estimate may be formed of the real nature of the sentiment by which 
the masses of Russian and Roumanian Jews have been moved, in pre- 
ferring an Eastern to a Western Exodus. 

Reasons against emigration to America : 

1. It would be impossible to collect the enormous sums required 
to transport the vast population who desire to leave the country, at 
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the rate of 10/. a head, which is the lowest calculation that can be 
made for transport to America. 

2. Because life there is so different from that to which they have 
been accustomed, and the distance is so great, that they shrink from 
the prospect, and only accept it in relatively small numbers now in 
default of another alternative. 

3. Because hope of success is only held out to those who till the 
soil ; and it is said that, with the great disadvantages under which they 
have been trained, they could not compete in the ordinary walks of 
life with more highly educated people. 

4. Because it is only the young and able-bodied, skilled in 
a trade, who are selected, thus compelling separation from the old, 
feeble, and unskilled, who are left to starve or sent back to Russia. 

5. Because the exigencies of life in America render the proper 
observances of religion impossible, and tend to loosen their religious 
belief. 

6. Because the effect of being scattered singly all over the country 
would be to weaken the national sentiment and the national hope of 
a Messiah. 

7. Because young men of weak principles not supported by the 
moral sense of a congregation, but exposed to temptation alone, would 
be liable to become utterly ruined and demoralised. 

8. Because there is no guarantee, should a Jewish migration to 
America assume large proportions, that it might not give rise to an 
anti-Semitic agitation; the more especially as indications have not 
been wanting of a tendency in that direction. 

9. Because it is a violation of the moral and religious instinct of 
the orthodox Jew, who feels that his real home is Palestine, to force 
him to become merged in the antipathetic life of the West, and 
therefore an injury to his character. 

10. Because every objection to an agricultural colony in Palestine 
applies to one in America. Competition is more severe, and the 
inaptitude which has been urged as a reason why colonisation in 
Syria is impossible, would be a tenfold greater drawback to agri- 
cultural enterprise on the part of Jews in America. 

The reasons urged in favour of colonisation in Syria and Palestine 
are :— 

1. Because the cost of transport is 2/. a head instead of 10/. 

2. Because they would be able to settle in large communities, 
where they could support one another in their religious observances 
and social duties. 

3. Because, from their position and latent resources, Syria and 
Palestine are capable of great commercial and industrial development, 
and the presence of Jewish colonies would be sure to attract capital 
to them ; while there would be no fear of their being crowded, as no 
other race would be likely to choose them as a field for emigration. 
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4, Because in Europe and America it is a crime to have an 
Oriental genius or an Oriental nose; therefore, in God’s name, let 
him go where his genius will be free and his nose not remarked. 

5. Because, if there are large settlements of Jews in Syria and 
Palestine, all the oppressed of other countries will find their way 
there, and it will not be said, as it is of America, that there is only 
room for the young and the strong. 

6. Because far more money will be forthcoming for the establish- 
ment of colonies in Syria and Palestine than for the transport of 
the young and the strong to America. 

7. Because it will extinguish the mendicant class who live on the 
Haluku, and the disgrace which Jerusalem now is to Judaism, and 
the Jews now idling in Palestine would be forced to become useful 
members of society. 

8. Because it is a distinct advantage to a Russian Jew to become 
a Turkish subject, on account of the superior toleration with which 
he is treated, and because, so far as danger from Arabs is concerned, 
he would rather be killed by a Bedouin in fair fight than be mas- 
sacred by a Russian mujik, and prevented by the police from defending 
himself. 

9. Above all, because every day of his life upon the sacred soil 
that he was tilling would be felt by him as a day of holy service, 
and be a perpetual stimulant to the fulfilment of all his religious 
duties. 

I do not express any opinion myself as to the validity of these 
arguments; but it is impossible to arrive at a clear understanding of 
the question without a knowledge of the sentiments of the masses 
whose interests are involved, and of the motives by which they are 
animated. The political conditions under which the Russian Jews 
have lived have made it extremely difficult for their Western co- 
religionists to sympathise with, even if they knew, their modes of 
thought and feeling. And hence the impression has been, until 
recently, almost universally entertained in the West, that the idea of 
a restoration was a mere abstract sentiment, and regarded by the 
pious as an event more or less miraculous in its character, and to be 
brought about by some mysterious dispensation of Providence, and by 
an agency with which the Jews themselves would have no concern, 
while by many it was considered a mere theological chimera. They 
have therefore been but little prepared for an active and energetic 
propaganda, undertaken by members of their own persuasion, in 
favour of a return to the Holy Land; and for the practical evidence 
of its sincerity, which has been furnished by the organisation of com- 
mittees and societies all over Russia and Roumania, in spite of the 
difficulties which, in the former country especially, the Government 
opposes to movements of this sort. It is to be hoped, nevertheless, 
that however widely ‘enlightened modern’ Jews may differ from 
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their Eastern brethren upon the expediency of the agitation, and 
however little sympathy they may feel with the aspiration which has 
produced it, they will see that upon humanitarian grounds it is not 
one which, under the present painful circumstances of their position, 
is to be ignored ; while it is one which, when the opportune moment 
arrives, it will certainly be out of their power to prevent. The 
Jewish ‘ Associations’ and ‘ Alliances’ of the West have relatively 
little hold upon the consciences of the Eastern Jews as compared with 
that of those Rabbis, some of whom, of the ultra-orthodox type, wield 
an extraordinary spiritual influence in favour of an Eastern exodus, 
as they energetically oppose the policy of their co-religionists of the 
West in behalf of emigration to America. 

Singular to state, there is a large section of ‘ ultra’ Christians 
who are as fully possessed with the idea of a restoration of the chosen 
people as are the ultra-orthodox Jews themselves; and these the 
modern Jew of the indifferent school will have to count with when 
the destiny of the mass of the nation comes to be considered. Already 
Christian societies have been formed to invite subscription to aid in 
the work of Eastern colonisation, and very considerable sums have 
been collected. The opposition of the Porte has only to be overcome, 
or other favourable conditions to arise, and there can be no doubt 
that immense sums will be contributed by Christians of all denomina- 
tions, who take a certain view of Biblical prophecy, towards its 
fulfilment in their sense; a religious sentiment will be excited, which 
will be productive of far larger pecuniary results than could be ob- 
tained by any appeal in favour of emigration to America ; and unless 
the Jews of the West are prepared to co-operate with the movement 
more cordially than they have done hitherto, they will find that it 
will slip from their control altogether. 

The two statements with which I was invariably met, both by 
Western Jews and Christians, when I first mooted the idea of Jewish 
colonisation in Palestine, nearly four years ago, were, first, that no Jews 
wanted to go there; and, secondly, that, not being agriculturists, 
they were totally unfitted to become colonists. The first was very 
speedily contradicted by events. I have had special opportunities of 
coming into personal relation with the leaders of the movement, of 
attending meetings, of conversing with representative delegates, and 
I have been overwhelmed with a correspondence and addresses, con- 
taining over ten thousand signatures, which leave no doubt in my 
mind as to the sincerity and extent of the sentiment in favour of 
colonisation in Syria and Palestine. The second objection of course 
can only be tested by experience, but the determination expressed 
both verbally and in writing was absolutely unanimous in favour of 
an agricultural life. That a comparatively small proportion of the 
Russian Jewish population are actually skilled agriculturists all 
admit ; though that proportion is larger than is generally suspected 
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by those who judge of the Jews of Russia by those of other countries ; 
but one of the most remarkable indications of the movement is the 
apparent craving to work on the land generally exhibited. The 
Russian Jews especially repudiate with indignation the idea that 
they cannot acquire the mysteries of agriculture; they point to 
experiments in Russia where they have been tried with success, and 
they instance cases where they have proved themselves as good day- 
labourers on a railway, or other works of industry, as any other 
people. If they rarely engage in such pursuits, it is because they 
are not allowed to ‘hold land, and they can find means of livelihood 
more profitable than tilling the soil for its own proprietors ; but this 
would not apply to colonies in the East, where they would form 
communities apart, with their own farms and their own handicrafts, 
and where they would not be intermingled with Christians out of 
whom they are compelled, as in Russia, to squeeze a living by fair 
means or foul. Hitherto the experiment of placing them upon ex- 
tensive and fertile tracts of unoccupied land, isolated from contact 
with the natives of the country, has never been tried ; and even if the 
attempt should be made in America, and should fail, it would prove 
nothing, as they would on the one hand be compelled there to com- 
pete with the race most highly skilled in agricultural operations, 
conducted upon the newest and most advanced principles, and on 
the other be constantly tempted away to pursuits apparently more 
profitable. Some months ago I sent forty-five souls to some farms I 
own in America, and they have all settled down to an agricultural 
life upon them, in preference to other occupation, although the 
majority of them had been previously engaged in commerce, or were 
skilled in some sort of trade. 

It is not by scattering them broadcast over a country in which 
fifty millions of people, a large proportion of whom are foreign born 
of diverse nationalities, are all engaged in a mighty struggle for the 
accumulation of wealth, that we are likely to discover what capa- 
bilities for social and industrial organisation the Jews as a race may 
possess. Still less can we judge either of their character or capacities 
by our knowledge of them under the conditions in which the majority 
of the nation in Eastern Europe fight for existence ; but those who 
know what those conditions are, must be aware that the recent 
disasters were inevitable, and that unless the Jews are removed from 
the countries in which they have taken place, we may certainly 
anticipate their recurrence upon a much larger scale. In order that 
I may not be accused of taking a prejudiced view of the matter, I 
will even admit all that is charged against the Jew by the natives of 
these countries. The very fact that they consider him such a pest 
that he must be massacred in order to be got rid of, is in itself a 
reason why he should be removed from the danger which is 
threatening him as an intolerable member of society. It is not to 
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be wondered at that the Jews should swarm in the largest numbers 
in those countries in which, owing to the degraded intellectual and 
industrial condition of the people, they should feel themselves most 
secure from competition. It is also not difficult to understand why 
Governments should fear that, if they do not protect their own people 
from the superior commercial faculties of a more gifted race, the 
wealth and influence of the latter might increase to a dangerous 
extent, since they have passed laws which should have the effect of 
handicapping them; and as the legal disabilities to which he was 
subjected increased, the Jew was driven to exercise an almost preter- 
natural astuteness in order to make a living, and to exploiter the 
vices and follies of his Christian neighbours to a degree which 
exasperated them just in proportion as they put themselves, helpless 
victims, in his hands. By degrees he came to control all the small 
commerce of the country, and when he dared he took his pound of 
flesh. The Slav peasant who is passionately addicted to intoxicating 
drinks, who is naturally sluggish and lazy, and as ignorant as he is 
superstitious, was as certain to disappear before the sober, industrious, 
and highly intelligent Jew, unless specially protected by his Govern- 
ment, as the Red Indian of America before the Anglo-Saxon. If he 
was protected, the Jew found sobriety, industry, intelligence, and 
superior education all the more essential; and his overweening 
cupidity and unscrupulousness in commerce seemed to him fully 
justified by the unfair treatment to which he was subjected, and the 
disadvantages under which he laboured. He felt himself, whether 
he liked it or not, compelled to wage a predatory war upon his 
neighbours ; and his neighbours, too brutalised and stupid to retaliate 
in any other way, took their revenge by robbing and murdering him. 
In countries where the peasantry are as shrewd and industrious as the 
Jew, there is scarcely one to be found. In others, asin Austria, where 
they are allowed equal liberties, the land is passing in many districts 
into their hands. This is notably the case in Eastern Galicia, where 
the small farms are largely held by Jews, their former proprietors 
working for them as day-labourers. 

Sooner or later in all these countries public feeling will express 
itself in one form or other, if not as it has done in Russia, then as it 
has done in Germany. The less tolerant countries of Europe are 
beginning to feel that a people who insist upon maintaining a tribal 
distinction socially, even though they may be patriotic citizens, are 
too tough for digestion politically—all the more so in the degree in 
which they are highly gifted. Even in our country we are not with- 
out writers of an advanced Liberal school who have expatiated on 
this theme; and, whatever our own individual views may be, we 
cannot ignore the fact that the sentiment exists in some form or 
other in every country, and that, as the financial influence and power 
for combination of the Jews increase, it is a problem that will have 
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to be dealt with. In tne meantime in Russia it has entered on the 
acute phase; and, in the interest of Russian no less than of Jewish 
humanity, the only solution practicable—that of the removal of the 
nation to regions where they can be more or less apart—will have 
sooner or later to be adopted. In Mesopotamia, North Syria, and 
some of the southern provinces of Asia Minor, immense tracts of 
fertile unoccupied land exist, capable of maintaining the whole 
Jewish population of Russia; and some of these the Turkish Govern- 
ment have under recent pressure verbally professed themselves 
willing to appropriate to colonisation by Jews, under a law passed 
seventeen years ago, and regulating the subject generally. Hada 
substantial project been approved by the Porte, which I submitted to 
it three }e1rs ago, in connection with a fertile unoccupied district to 
the east of the Jordan, it is probable that considerable pecuniary 
benefit would ere this have accrued to the Imperial Treasury. 
Viewed, however, by the light of current events—which may reopen 
the Eastern Question under conditions so pregnant with momentous 
results—i am thankful to be relieved from the responsibility which 
success would have entailed, and cannot but regard the delay which 
has resulted from my failure upon that occasion as providential. 

It is a remarkable fact that, while indifferentism, materialism, 
agnosticism, and other phases of sceptical thought are undermining 
the old forms of belief in Christendom, faith was never more fervent, 
or religious sentiment more active, among Moslems and Eastern Jews, 
than it is at present: in the one case provoking a jehad, or holy war, 
directed by Islam against Christendom, and in the other a national 
exodus out of Christendom into Islam. Thus Christendom finds 
itself between two fires of Monotheism, both directed at it by Asiatic 
races. It comes into conflict with one because that one refuses to 
receive Western civilisation, and with the other because Western 
civilisation refuses to receive it. The Moslem prefers to die rather 
than be exploité by the Christian, and the Christian murders the Jew 
rather than be exploité by him. No better illustration could be 
afforded of the predatory and unholy instincts of that civilisation, 
some of whose most enlightened prophets have of late undertaken a 
literary crusade against the Jew in our own country. It is perhaps 
less to be wondered at that Christendom should make war against 
the Moslem because he is not civilised enough, than that it should 
make it against the Jew because he is too civilised. So far as the 
moral progress of the world is concerned, Mahomedanism may be said 
to have accomplished its work. It resists not merely material 
progress—which, considering the circumstances under which it has 
been forced upon Moslem countries, is not surprising—but it is 
utterly unable to identify itself with the higher moral aspirations of 
the age. We cannot hope to find in a system which resents attempts 
at reform of any kind an agent for the evolution of a purer or higher 
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civilisation than now exists in Christendom. That it has had a 
great moral value in those utterly savage and barbarous regions of 
the world where it has shed its influence is undeniable ; but as, owing 
to the increased facilities of communication, it no longer enjoys the 
monopoly of contact with those regions, the time seems to have 
arrived when it will be forced to make way for other influences, 
Hence it is that, apparently conscious that its doom is at hand, it 
would seem as though the forces of Islam were preparing instinc- 
tively for a death-struggle, while those of Judaism are already 
beginning to palpitate with the quickening currents of a new life. 
After a training of two thousand years in the school of adversity, 
events are so culminating as to force upon Europe the necessity of 
recognising in the race a force with which, if it remains much longer 
scattered among the nations, they will be unable to cope. Already 
the alternatives loom in the near future—either of race extinction by 
marriage in countries which are too civilised to attempt it by 
massacre, or of separation as a young nationality. Those who still 
cling most ardently to the faith and the hope of their forefathers 
will not reluctantly accept the fate thus forced upon them, but, 
emerging from the contempt and obscurity to which they have so 
long been condemned, will gather themselves from the nations, 
stimulated by new aspirations and by the consciousness that they 
have given proof, by their successful competition in the highest 
achievements of modern civilisation, that they possess moral and 
intellectual endowments which will qualify them, when the chance is 
offered them of national existence, for taking their place among the 
most progressive peoples of the world. The triumphs they have won 
in art, in literature, in finance, and even in statesmanship, are all so 
many proofs that by a united national effort it may be reserved to 
them to develop the material resources and mechanical appliances of 
the age, under conditions more favourable than any which have 
contributed towards the prosperity of those peoples amidst which they 
have lived. No people are more apt than they to turn to good 
account the experience, so bitterly won, which they have gained in 
their struggle for existence amidst the most varied forms of civilisa- 
tion—for none are more quick in apprehension or more expert in 
application. 

Who can say that those forces which Europe has confessed are too 
powerful for it to deal with, and which have led to persecution in 
Russia and to Judenhetze in Germany, may not, if allowed free 
national expression, develop into a new and higher civilisation, or 
that the strong religious sense which has survived the antagonism of 
two thousand years, and even now resists so steadfastly the tempta- 
tions of this age of scepticism, that it clings to a national return to 
the uncivilised regions of the East in preference to the hopes held out 
by the material advantages of the West, may not be destined to evolve 
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into new and yet higher forms of religious thought, and furnish the 
elements necessary to the ultimation of that universal religion which 
has been the ideal of all devout and aspiring minds? Are we to 
imagine that all this suffering and all this steadfastness have been 
wasted, and that the peculiar destiny, under the varied vicissitudes of 
which their sublime hope has been cherished and their ardent faith 
preserved, mean nothing? or that the trials they have endured 
have not, as it were, kneaded them into the spiritual leaven of a 
future age ? While the Western races are pre-eminently endowed with 
the instinct of rational apprehension, and contribute, so to speak, the 
masculine element of religious thought, may it not be that it has 
been reserved to the Jews, the most gifted of all Asiatic races, to 
furnish the intuitive or feminine principle, which is the necessary 
complement of the highest and purest moral conceptions? It would 
surely be as noble an ambition for the orthodox Jew to aspire to 
develop a religion which should commend itself to the unsatisfied 
cravings of Christendom, as for the orthodox Christian to hope, as he 
now does, that the restoration of the race to Palestine should lead to 
their conversion to his form of theological belief. 

Thus it is that, at the close of the nineteenth century, three great 
religious forces of the world find themselves face to face—two of 
them armed and equipped for the fray, and determined to test the 
value of their views of moral and material progress by the arbitration 
of the sword; and the third feeble in outward seeming, scattered, 
unarmed, and despised by both, yet prepared, when the way is cleared 
for them by the crash of rival creeds, torise from their ruins inspired 
with a new-found vigour, and prove to the world that, if the final 
solution of the ‘ Eastern Question’ involves the doom of the Moslem, 
it opens up his future destiny to the Jew. 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Fripay, the 5th day of July, in the year of Christendom 1822, is a 
signal date in the musical history of England. On that day, ata 
meeting of noblemen and gentlemen held in the Thatched House 
Tavern, St. James’s Street, under the presidency of John Fane, com- 
monly called Lord Burghersh (afterwards the sixth Earl of West- 
moreland), was instituted the Royal Academy of Music. The same 
received the sanction of royal authority on the ensuing 12th of July, 
rules were framed for the conduct of the school, and subscriptions 
were collected for defraying its cost. The house in Tenterden Street, 
Hanover Square, was then taken, which has ever since been the 
home of the Academy, and musical education was therein begun on 
the 24th of March 1823. 

Once, and this once only, let me speak personally. Let me declare 
my pride to have been among the thousands who have received musical 
culture in the royal and national seminary that has for sixty years 
been the English nursery of our art, and my happiness to have 
formed some of my best and longest friendships among my fellow- 
students and the professors who have taught us. Further, let me say 
that myself alone am responsible for the verity of the statements 
presently to be made, and for the offering them at this time to 
public notice. I mean that, though I have the great honour to 
hold an official position in the long-standing institution, it is not 
in this capacity, but in that of a former schoolboy, with affection 
for old memories and lasting advantages, that I attempt a concise 
sketch of Academy history. 

Ten boys and ten girls, also one extra boy, on the nomination 
of the King (W. H. Holmes), were at first admitted to the benefit of 
the school on payment of a yearly fee of ten guineas for board and 
lodging, as well as musical, moral, and general education. The 
intention had been to extend the advantages of the Academy to four 
times this original number, but the insufficiency of the collected 
fund narrowed the limit. The first twenty-one pupils were elected 
from a far larger number of competitors, all of whom passed through 
the severely searching examination of eleven professors; and to con- 
sole some of the disappointed candidates a selection of sixteen of 
them was admitted a month later at the advanced charge of twenty 
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guineas for instruction, and eighteen for board. Here is exemplified 
the evil of competitive examination when not a single prize is to be 
awarded, but the community of an entire school is to be chosen; for 
in the second list of admissions are the names of several musicians 
who have taken high rank, but were excluded in the first instance, 
perhaps because their own timidity prevented the display of their 
ability at its best, perhaps because the judges were unable to esti- 
mate their comparative amount of merit. The winning of a single 
scholarship often brings distinction so great and lasting that many 
a candidate of merit will risk even failure for the chance of success ; 
whereas, if the pupils of an entire school compete for admission 
against larger numbers, success brings no honour, while failure 
either discourages a candidate, or drives him to seek elsewhere than 
in the school the: benefits from which his non-election excludes 
him. 

Constant struggle to increase the funds evinces the activity of 
the first Directors and the Committee of Management appointed by 
them. So much for the zeal of lovers of music; the zeal of its 
professors was proved in the same direction when in January 1824, 
by request of the committee, those at work in the Academy agreed 
to teach for three months without fees. The value of this latter 
sacrifice claims a twofold estimate, for those musicians in accepting 
office had waived an objection which had been expressed in the 
outset, an objection to working under non-professional control, an 
objection that the interests of music would best be guarded by 
musicians; they had lovingly promoted the advancement of the 
pupils, and now, in foregoing their just payment, they gave money 
as well as love. Still the discrepancy between receipts and expendi- 
ture was such that half a year later the committee found it necessary 
to raise the yearly fees of all students to 40l., and to exact an 
entrance fee of ten guineas from each new-comer. These fiscal 
arrangements were further modified in August, when it was ruled 
that 30/. yearly should be paid for tuition, and 20/. extra for board; 
and further, with a view to increasing the income as much as to 
extending the benefits of the Academy, all.applicants who evinced 
natural disposition for music were thenceforth to be admitted, each 
on his own merit, without competition. It would have been better 
for the reputation of the Academy had this last principle guided its 
first operations; the principle, namely, of undertaking the charge of 
all talent that offered itself for cultivation, instead of the plan being 
adopted as a measure of finance. 

The next incident of note is Lord Burghersh’s application to the 
Prime Minister, the Earl of Liverpool, in March 1824, for Govern- 
ment aid to the institution, which was refused; a most significant 
fact, because his lordship’s political and social influence was very 
great, and he was of the same party as the Premier. The suit was 
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renewed and again rejected in 1826; but thena charter was promised 
to the Academy, and the Government undertook to defray the 
expense of this document. Governments, like glaciers, move slowly, 
but they leave their eternal mark ; the Charter was not completed 
till 1830, when it was signed by the king on the 23rd of June, the 
fourth day before his demise, and it ordains that the then members 
‘and their successors be, and shall for ever hereafter continue and 
be, one body politic and corporate by the name of the RoyaL Acapemy 
or Music.’ The perpetuity of the institution that had done much 
and has done very much more for art-culture in England was thus 
secured by the last act of the monarch, whose regard for music clings 
to his memory, and who had supported the Academy from its outset. 

A notable occasion of royal interest in the young school was on 
the 1lth of June 1828, when the King commanded a concert in 
St. James’s Palace, to be performed by its pupils, and this consisted 
of orchestral pieces and vocal and instrumental solos with accompani- 
ment of band. The encouraging effect upon the pupils may be 
supposed ; but the encouragement and the effect reached further, in 
inducing several of the nobility and gentry to engage some or other 
of the scholars for their private concerts, and in drawing public 
attention to the proceedings of the school. 

Next to be named are the operatic performances by the students 
which were given in the English Opera House in the winter of 
1828-9, and renewed in the two following years in the concert-room 
of the King’s Theatre, wherein the orchestra was fitted up as a stage 
for the occasion. They consisted of complete operas by Rossini, 
Cimarosa, and Mozart, and one by the noble founder of the Academy. 
King William the Fourth, who had succeeded his brother as Patron 
of the institution, and whose Queen had become its Patroness, was 
present at one of these representations—a grace which had due influ- 
ence on general esteem. It cannot be dissociated from the success of 
this branch of operation that more than one of the singers who took 
part in the performances were afterwards engaged at the Italian 
Opera House, which at the time was as much more exclusive than the 
corresponding establishment is now in its choice of artists, as it was 
in the social status of its audience. 

Dr. Crotch, the musician who at the time was at the very summit of 
general esteem, was the first Principal of the Academy. He retired 
from office in June 1832, and was succeeded by Cipriani Potter, who 
discharged its duties for twenty-seven years. This thorough artist 
and excellent teacher was the focus of the love of all who surrounded 
him ; and there is no one who was fortunate enough to be one of these 
but prizes the recollection of the pleasure as much as the profit of 
relationship with that admirable master. 

The sum of 2,250/., a part of the proceeds of the renowned 
musical festival in Westminster Abbey in 1834, was bestowed by the 
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King on the Academy. This amount was appropriated to the endow- 
ment of four free scholarships, each entitling the holder to education 
for two years; but the amount was not invested separately from the 
general fund, or placed under special trust, and hence in evil days 
it was expended with the rest of the capital, and the so-called King’s 
Scholarships were then inevitably disestablished. 

A new source of income was opened in 1835, when a ball was 
given for the benefit of the Academy, and this was repeated yearly 
with advantage until 1849, Its organisation and success were 
entirely due to the President, the Earl of Westmoreland, who, when- 
ever in England,"used all his power, which indeed was considerable, 
to extend the repute and promote the welfare of the institution of 
which he considered himself the father. 

On the death of King William in 1837, Her present Most 
Gracious Majesty? became Patron of the Academy; and, as did the 
preceding sovereigns, she makes yearly contribution to the income, 
and their patronage has thus been, not only an honoured name, but a 
substantial fact. The late Prince Consort was her companion in so 
fostering the art he loved. 

Charles Lucas succeeded Potter as Principal in 1859. He was 
one of the sixteen pupils selected for admission after the Academy 
had been opened for a month, and was peculiarly fitted for the 
headship of the school by wide knowledge of all classes of music, 
practical facility on all descriptions of instruments, accurate and 
lasting memory,’precisely distinguishing ear, and fluency in composi- 
tion, which he exercised less in after days than during his student 
period. 

In 1860, the late Earl of Wilton, who had become President after 
the death of the founder, agreed to the appointment of a Board of 
Professors with the power, not to act, but to suggest courses of action 
to the Committee of Management. These musicians found the yearly 
outlay to be in excess of the receipts, and, to meet the deficit, money 
had constantly to be drawn from the funded property. They cal- 
culated that if the number of pupils were to average one hundred, the 
amount of their fees would render the institution self-supporting ; 
but the usual number receiving instruction was between sixty and 
seventy, and the ceaseless loss was proportionate. Retrenchment of 
expenditure was to little avail, since it could by no means be made 
to parallel the yearly loss. Accordingly, in 1862, they framed a 
memorial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone, setting 
forth the objects of the Academy, the national need for such an 
institution, the great good it had already accomplished, and the far 
wider benefit to art and to the country that would be within its 

range had it but financial power wherewith to exercise its technical 
resources, and praying for State-help to accomplish its important 
duties of training artists to delight, and teachers to educate, the 
s2 
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English people. This memorial was signed by the principal 
musicians then resident in London, and was indeed a professional 
demonstration of the Academy’s claims. In 1863 the Chancellor 
gave an interview to the Principal, Charles Lucas, with one of his 
colleagues on the Board of Professors, who were introduced by the 
late Sir George Clerk, Chairman of the Committee of Management, 
when the memorial was largely discussed. Mr. Gladstone argued 
there was small chance that Parliament would aid an institution 
that was financially failing ; but could the Academy be shown to be 
self-supporting, then there might be good hope of a Government 
grant for furtherance of work that was successfully in process—truly 
illustrating the axiom, ‘ Unto every one that hath shall be given ; 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.’ Notwithstanding this stated opinion he did introduce the 
subject in the next year’s budget, and obtained a vote of 500/. nominally 
to defray the rent of the building in which the work of the Academy 
was conducted. This grant was withdrawn by the succeeding 
Chancellor, but restored in 1869 upon a new appeal to Mr. Gladstone, 
and it has been continued yearly till now, albeit the present rent 
exceeds by one-fourth the sum allowed by the State as payment for 
the occupied premises. Here, then, is the important point, that 
what was twice refused by Lord Liverpool to the personal request of 
Lord Burghersh, was conceded twice by Mr. Gladstone to the prayer 
of a number of musicians ; and the Academy is thus made answerable, 
not alone to its subscribers, its pupils, and the public, for giving the 
best obtainable musical instruction to persons naturally qualified to 
receive it, but to the Crown itself for the just administration of so 
much of the money of the nation as is confided to the managing body 
of the institution. 

In July 1866 Lucas vacated the office of Principal, and Sterndale 
Bennett was appointed to the same, his world-wide reputation as a 
musician being the warrant of his fitness to head the establishment 
wherein he had been reared as a student for ten years, and to which 
his career as an artist has brought some of its brightest renown.! A 
new office of Vice-principal was now created for the sake of associating 
Herr Otto Goldschmidt with Bennett in the technical control. 

At the end of 1867 the noblemen and gentlemen constituting the 
Committee of Management, having expended all the funds, including 

? It has been publicly stated that Bennett went in 1836 to Leipsic for the purpose 
of completing his musical education, because the Academy was incapable of yielding 
such tuition as would complete the training of an artist, and this needs to be publicly 
refuted. While he was still a student here, he had produced his first three concertos, 
his overtures to Parisina and the Naiades, his ‘Six Studies,’ his ‘Three Musical 
Sketches,’ and other of the works on which his fame mainly rests, and he had twice 
played compositions of his own at concerts of the Philharmonic Society. He went, in 
fact, to Germany for the very reason that Mendelssohn had come to England at pre- 
cisely the same age, namely, to display what ke had done and could do, not to be 
taught how to do it. 
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the sum that had been appropriated to the King’s Scholarships, and 
brought the Academy into debt, resolved, in concurrence with the 
Board of Directors, to close the school; and with this view they 
tendered the resignation of the Charter to Her Majesty. 

In this emergency, the Principal called the professors together, 
who now—not as in 1824 on the entreaty of the aristocratic com- 
mittee, but entirely by their own volition—agreed to carry on the 
work of the school with such remuneration only as the students’ 
payments might supply, until the hoped-for time when the finances 
of the Academy might right themselves; and they procured one of 
the highest legal opinions in the country to the effect that if only 
one subscribing member refused consent, the Royal Charter could 
not be annulled. Under this conviction, Lucas became a subscriber 
in order that he might have the power of protest in case of such a 
vicissitude, and many other former students and present professors 
adopted the same course. The opinion just quoted was confirmed by the 
Queen’s refusal to receive the document in question ; and the validity 
is thus proved of the words it comprises, that the establishment 
‘shall for ever hereafter continue and be one body politic and 
corporate by the name of the Royal Academy of Music.’ 

In 1868 the Earl of Wilton resigned the presidency; the Earl of 
Dudley accepted the post, and then for the first time the professional 
element was admitted into the Committee of Management, with 
Sterndale Bennett as Chairman of the body, which from that period 
has been chiefly composed of practical musicians. From that precise 
moment dates the prosperity of the Academy—prosperity induced by 
public faith now first evinced in the school; evinced by the manifold 
applications for admittance as students, whose number has conse- 
quently grown and continued to grow, so that the average in 1868 
being from sixty to seventy, it is at present from four hundred to 
five hundred. This is fact perhaps for admiration, but certainly 
not for surprise. In the Universities the management is in the 
hands of scholars, in the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons the 
administration belongs wholly to members of the medical profession, 
and in the Royal Academy of Arts none but professional practitioners 
of the arts of design are admitted to membership or accepted in the 
government, and it is reasonable the world should believe that musi- 
cians by vocation are better fitted than non-professors to direct the 
affairs of the national musical seminary. The aspect of the subject 
is natural, and Academy history has proved it to be true ; for amateurs 
may enter with enthusiasm on a project for furthering the art they 
love; but their zeal will cool, either from satisfaction at having their 
purpose realised, or disappointment at finding it unfulfilled, their 
energy will exhaust itself, their interest will fail; whereas men whose 
lives are spent in a chosen pursuit, who regard the goal as their 
glory no less than their gain, who live on art and who live for art, 
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have new stimulus daily for their attention, new excitement hourly 
to their interest; their appetite grows indeed by what it feeds on, 
and they are ever fresh for the cares they undertake. 

The new administration sought and obtained the patronage of 
the Prince of Wales and those other members of the royal family 
whose names figure below that of the Sovereign on the list of sup- 
porters as pledge of their trust in the Academy, in its objects, and 
in its power to fulfil them. Another fact, of character far more 
worldly, and prosaic in the last degree, is coeval with the manage- 
ment by musicians ; namely, the punctual payment of professors’ fees, 
which, under the rule of another caste, stood often for many months 
undischarged. It must not be unacknowledged that every one who 
plies the teacher’s calling in our time-honoured school does so for a 
rate of remuneration very far below what he receives elsewhere for 
such exercise of his abilities, and this makes the duty double of 
imbursing him for his services instantly his account becomes due. 
The Academy has of late been reproached with the smallness of the 
stipend as compared with the greatness of the work undertaken and 
fulfilled; it has been called a discredit, if not a disgrace, that such 
important functions as these professors hold should bear such trifling 
pecuniary compensation as they do. Grant this in courtesy to the 
gentlemen who state the blame; but, then, with whom lies the 
discredit ? 

With the professors who place their talents at interest in the 
nation’s culture, and feel the capital to be well invested in befitting 
persons for enrolment in their own art, in furnishing the people with 
producers, executants, and teachers of music? 

With the Academy which pays all it possesses directly this is 
claimed ? 

With the powers outside the establishment that possibly have 
resources whence the old school might be so endowed that it might 
make its engagements occasion of pecuniary profit instead of sacrifice 
to the musicians who hold them, as well as of artistic honour ? 

This tale must retrogress to the period prior to the crisis of 
1867-8. The noble Directors applied for premises in the South 
Kensington Museum or its proximity, wishing thus to economise at 
least in the item of rent. Correspondence was interchanged, the 
end of which was the fixing of a day when Sterndale Bennett, the 
Principal, should inspect some space that possibly might be assigned 
for Academy use. This was the end and the very end, for, at the 
last moment, Bennett was apprised that it was not convenient for 
the person to meet him who should have shown him the site, which 
he felt to be a slight so serious to the Royal and National Institution 
of which he was the appointed representative that it pained him till 


the day of his death. 
In February 1873, a proposal was made to the Committee of so 
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glittering a nature that they gave it most careful thought, and 
submitted it to the Directors’ consideration. It was to give for 
Academy use, rent free, two spare spaces in the corridor of the Royal 
Albert Hall, which together exceeded by several cubic feet the entire 
amount of room within the tenement then occupied by the Academy. 
These spaces were totally uninhabitable, and a rough guess was made 
—who can guess within a few thousands of pounds sterling at build- 
ing expenses ?—that to divide them into class-rooms, concert-room, 
and so forth, might cost 2,000/. The delicate but imperative ques- 
tion, ‘ Who will bear the charge?’ was answered, on the part of the 
Albert Hall Commissioners: ‘You must bear the charge, for we are 
in a state of impecuniosity.’ ‘If we accept the offer and incur the 
inevitable expenditure, what guarantee will be given as to extent of 
tenure ?’ was asked by Sir Sterndale Bennett, and the late Sir Henry 
Cole answered, ‘ We can give no guarantee ;’ to which the Academy 
Chairman could make but the one conclusive reply, ‘ We must decline 
the offer.’ 

The death of Sir Sterndale Bennett, February 1, 1875, was 
indeed a loss to the Academy, to the country, and to music. In the 
ensuing June H.R.H. the Prince of Wales convened a meeting in 
Marlborough House to propound the establishment of the National 
Training School for Music. Appeals were made to municipalities for 
pecuniary aid, Earl Granville and Sir Henry Cole canvassed the country 
to the same effect, contributions were elicited, and the Training School 
was opened in 1876. In explanation of the willingness of the Academy 
authorities to support, if might be, the undertaking, it may be stated 
that they hold as their duty the advancement of music by whatever 
means, and feel interest in any endeavour to this great end; and 
that though guarding, as they are bound to do, the welfare of the 
school under their charge, they have watched with gratification any 
good work to the same purpose that was elsewhere in process. 

In 1877 a semi-official offer was made to the Academy from the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, that, if the old Academy 
would amalgamate with the new Training School, a possible grant of 
money to the united institution might be made by the Commis- 
sioners. The Academy had recently extended its site, and had 
erected its concert-room to meet the growing necessities of its ever- 
increasing number of pupils, and it had obtained an extended lease of 
its occupied premises. Besides this positive property, it possessed 
the accumulated renown of the work of fifty-five years, and of the 
fruit of that successful labour. It was seen, then, to be impracticable 
that for possible monetary advantages it could forego its identity, and 
become one with a nursling school that as yet had not had time to 
evince its educational capability. 

In 1878, a scheme was devised for the establishment of a musical 
college, which was to absorb all that was then in being connected with 
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the art and its culture. It was proposed that the Universities should 
surrender their right to grant musical degrees, that the Academy 
should cease to be a self-contained establishment, and that the 
Training School, with ail its specialities of government and of 
working, should be accepted in its embrace. A meeting was hurriedly 
convoked of Academy Directors, during the absence from England of 
the President, which was attended by fourteen only of the thirty 
members of the board. Resolutions were then passed that it was 
expedient to meet the views of the royal promoters of the new 
design, upon terms that should hereafter be submitted to the 
Directors for approval. The majority of ten to four, by which these 
resolutions were carried, might have been a minority of ten to twenty 
had the sixteen absent Directors voted. Nevertheless, the said 
majority has been again and again quoted in proof of the vacillation of 
the Directors, because at a fuller meeting, when the Committee were 
also admitted into the deliberation, the ‘terms submitted, &c.,’ were 
disapproved. The draft of a Charter for the intended new seminary 
was sent to the Academy for criticism; and, although members pro- 
posed that it would be vain to consider this while the Academy 
would not consent to the surrender of its own Charter, the Earl of 
Dudley ruled that courtesy to Prince Christian’s Committee, by whom 
the draft was framed, compelled consideration of the document. 
Expediency was the sum total of agreement at the former meeting ; 
courtesy was the sole ground for discussion at the latter; expediency 
and courtesy are a quicksand and a shoal, that endangered, though 
they did not wreck, the Academy. Prince Christian’s Committee 
accepted all, save two, of the suggestions for bettering the draft 
Charter, and the Academy has been accused therefore of incon- 
sistency in abiding still by its primary decision, namely, that its own 
Charter could not be annulled. 

In December 1879 a distinct proposition was made, that probably 
the Commissioners of 1851 might vote a sum which would yield 
3,000/. a year to a new institution of which the egg was not yet laid, 
provided the Academy would surrender its Charter, and fuse itself 
with the Training School, and the prospective institution was to pay 
its professors at double the rate of fees paid by the Academy, and 
was to entertain many more free scholarships than are possessed by 
the present school. Moreover, it was set forth as possible, that, if 
the Commissioners should grant the sum named, Her Majesty’s 
Government might add copiously to the amount. The permanent 
nature of the Academy Charter has been shown. The fees for 1879 of the 
professoriate exceeded 9,000/., which therefore could not be doubled, 
together with the endowment of new scholarships, by the proffered 
probability of 3,000/. a year from the Commissioners. The in- 
certitude of Government support had been shown in Academy 
antecedents. Much had been said of the sentimentality of former 
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students of the Academy, who indulged affection for their old school 
at the price of all other consideration; but the following resolution 
was proposed and seconded by a non-professional lover of music, and 
a foreign professor, who could have no such ties to enchain them to 
its interests, which interests can never be severed from the interests 


of music :— 


That asa very large number of the members, folitic and corporate, of the Royal 
Academy of Music are not willing to surrender their present Charter, the Directors 
feel compelled to decline most respectfully the proposition contained in the letter 
of His Royal Highness Prince Christian of May 28 last. At the same time they 
would gladly welcome any aid that could be given to the Royal Academy which 
would enlarge its operations and advance the art of music in this country. 


The resolution was carried, and H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
withdrew from the Academy Direction. 

The next event to be recorded was in June 1880, when the Lords 
of the Privy Council honoured the Academy Directors by sending 
them a copy of a petition from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to Her 
Majesty for a Charter to a proposed College of Music, together with 
the draft Charter, and their lordships invited remark on the documents. 
These were conned with the utmost care, and the reply was to the 
effect that cordial thanks were due to the Prince for his interest in the 
cause of music, but that this might be more beneficially exerted to 
strengthen the long-established institution than to found a new one, 
notably as every object named in the proposed Charter was fully 
practicable, if not in actual work, in the Academy, under its per- 
manent Charter; and, further, that there was perfect willingness to 
adopt any modifications of the prevailing Academy scheme that 
might meet the views of the Prince, and would be compatible with the 
duties of the Academy. The purport of this reply was subsequently 
communicated to H.R.H. Prince Christian, and later to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 

Some remarks are demanded by the speeches made at a public 
meeting at Manchester in December last, and by those of the highest 
personages in the Church and State at St. James’s Palace in February 
to an invited assemblage of musicians and amateurs. It is certain 
that a very large portion of the musical profession regards the new 
scheme of the proposed University of Music with regret. Many 
non-musicians of note for their interest in art have avowed disbelief 
in the efficacy of the scheme,—disbelief grounded on its centralising 
tendency, which wears the likelihood of withdrawing musical activity 
from the great provincial towns. One incident alone in the new 
project has no place in the operations of the old school ; namely, the 
endowment of fellowships to ease the entrance of meritorious students 
into the profession, and to avert the need such persons sometimes 
have to toil for livelihood in lines detractive from art pursuits; but 
ah! it should be gravely poncered that difficulty is the true path to 
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greatness, that he must have more than extraordinary strength of 
character who can journey over a flower-strewn way to eminence, and 
that such fellowships may often frustrate their own object by leading 
to indolence and dissipation instead of glory. In 1878, in conver- 
sation with gentlemen high in office, who urged the surrender of the 
Charter, and the removal from the Academy’s most approachable 
locality, it was proposed, as one means of enlarging the usefulness of 
this permanent school, to open branch schools in connection with it 
in the chief provincial centres. This project has, indeed, been well 
weighed by him from whom it emanated, and it would be carried 
into effect even now but for want of capital to meet the preliminary 
cost of leasing and furnishing suitable premises at each centre. The 
plan of these branch schools would be to enlist the co-operation of the 
most distinguished local musicians, who under the superintendence of 
the Academy Committee, and under the control of the Principal, 
would constitute the teaching staff, the result of whose work would 
be periodically examined by Academy functionaries. Pupils prepared 
in these schools would be transplanted into the parent institution, 
when they were sufficiently advanced to need the care of those most 
distinguished professors who reside in London, and when they were 
sufficiently experienced to profit by witnessing the performances that 
take place in the metropolis. Yet another liné of action is open to 
the Academy, which would depend less on fiscal support than on 
public confidence to be put into realisation; this is the inspection of 
incipient musical study in the elementary schools throughout the 
country—a matter that has, and can have, but small regard from the 
School Board, which comprises no musical member; and a matter 
also that can only be efficiently treated by persons of professional 
experience. 

It is now to describe the curriculum of the Academy, leaving 
patient readers to judge of its completeness, and to opine whether or 
not it be sufficient to fit a student for a professional career as a com- 
poser, executant, or teacher of music. Pupils choose their branch of 
principal study, in which they receive two lessons weekly from the 
most esteemed professors whose services can be enlisted. All pupils 
learn the pianoforte, a readiness on which instrument is the sole 
means of complete musical utterance. All pupils learn harmony, 
all learn sight singing, and, when competent, take part in the 
weekly orchestral and choral practices. Vocalists and instrumentalists 
practise with orchestral accompaniment their prepared solo pieces, 
and composers have the priceless opportunity of hearing their pro- 
ductions executed by the band. Pupils are allowed also to pursue 
a second or subordinate study when this is deemed essential to the 
development of their ability. The study of their own and of foreign 
languages is facilitated to pupils. Occasional lectures on acoustics, 
and other subjects bearing on musical study, are given in the 
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Academy. All singers are taught elocution. The operatic class, 
under musical and dramatic directors, prepares pupils for the lyrical 
drama, and gives to those who are not destined to a theatrical career 
a freedom and elasticity in performance which else are unattainable 
There are private fortnightly meetings of professors and pupils with 
their friends, whereat learners make essay of their talent, and, 
exempt from public censure, take the first steps of a professional 
career. There are monthly concerts of choral and chamber music 
performed by pupils, and open to the public, in the Academy concert- 
room. ‘There are quarterly concerts of choral and orchestral music, 
wherein professors take the parts for which no pupil is studying at the 
time, and these are given in St. James’s Hall to numerous audiences, 
affording to the learners the last and highest experience, and affording 
to the visitors occasion to judge of the working of the school, and of 
its disciples’ fitness for professional engagements. There is an annual 
examination of all persons studying in the Academy, by special 
Boards of Professors of each branch of music. There are competitive 
examinations by the Academy Committee for the wholly or partly 
free scholarships and exhibitions that have been endowed by indi- 
vidual munificence or by general subscription. There are com- 
petitive examinations also for medals, or for money prizes, which are 
awarded for the fulfilment of some prescribed task in composition, or 
singing, or playing, and these are conducted by professional musicians, 
who are not teaching any subject in the Academy. Of them, and of 
the proof they present of what is being accomplished among the 
English and foreign students who confide their natural qualifications 
to the care of the school, it would be pleasant to cite the avowed 
opinions of all the examiners, if space permitted; but one may be 
adduced as being peculiarly significant and substantial in its utter- 
ance, that, namely, of Mr. Charles Hallé, who most kindly took part 
in the examination for the Sterndale Bennett prize, and declared 
that he ‘found so great merit in candidates besides the one who 
gained the award, that he found such tokens of sound teaching, and 
the power to assimilate it, as to induce him to present an additional 
prize of five guineas in two successive years to pianists he deemed 
deserving the distinction. 

Apart from its own teaching, the Academy holds yearly Local 
Examinations of musical students educated elsewhere, and thus tests 
the efficiency of the instruction that is being administered in every 
part of the country. It holds also its Metropolitan Examination of 
artists and teachers as to their fitness for professional duty, suc- 
cessful candidates at which are made Licentiates of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, and receive a diploma to that effect; and thus the 
hiatus is filled in Sir John Lubbock’s plan for licensing teachers, 
wherein is no provision for testing musical ability by competent judges. 

Mr. Gladstone’s strong argument of 1863 being now fully met by 
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the self-supporting condition of the Academy, the time seems to be 
ripe for the possible extension of the Government aid which was first 
procured and subsequently renewed by that lover of music, and 
objects have perhaps here been indicated, to which any such extension 
might be felicitously applied. 

The foregoing statement may facilitate opinion on the reply of 
the Academy: Directors to the Lords of the Privy Council in 1880, 
and may illustrate the consideration of whether the thankfully- 
acknowledged exertions now rife for the advancement of music in 
England might not better fulfil their purpose if used to strengthen 
the established institution, rather than to originate a new one that 
ean be but experimental. 

G, A. MACFARREN. 


Postscript. 


Since the foregoing article was written the elegant paper by Sir 
Julius Benedict, ‘The Proposed University of Music,’ has appeared 
in the Nimeteenth Century. I take leave to comment on some of its 
passages. 

The value of endowing an institution so as to render it ‘ inde- 
pendent, and with a secure future’ is open to possible question. It 
can scarcely be wished that a school should rest upon a monetary 
basis rather than have the merit of its own work for a foundation. 
Lulled asleep by pecuniary independence, the directing powers might 
slacken exertions which would be ever active were it felt that stability 
depended on these, and that the future could only be secured by the 
efficiency of the present. 

English musical students attend the foreign conservatories named 
by Sir Julius; but they do so because, rightly or wrongly, they be- 
lieve they will be more warmly welcomed on their return from a 
foreign education than they would be had their complete teaching 
been received at home. Were a new college to be established, and 
were it even to acquire the renown the Academy enjoys, this preju- 
dice would still exist, and English students would still go abroad to 
learn what they might be taught in their own country. On this 
head it must not be ignored that there are and always have been 
foreign pupils in the Academy. 

The comprehensive notion that provincial towns might be 
enabled by a collegiate institution to organise means for producing 
operas and oratorios, the works of unfledged artists, is so vast that 
it must be regarded with respectful wonder. It may be asked, 
however, Would art be advanced by large expenditure on such 
crudities, and would the composers be benefited ? All students of the 
Academy have the privilege of the weekly orchestral practices for the 
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trial of new compositions, and the further opportunity of the perfor- 
mance of these, when deserving, at the public concerts. 

The Academy does serve ‘as a feeder for orchestras,’ several 
present pupils being engaged in the opera band and in the bands of 
the principal concerts. It feeds the stage also, for several who have 
been trained in the operatic class are now members of the Royal Italian 
Opera and of Mr. Carl Rosa’s company. 

The ‘trouble’ of ‘ selecting an appropriate locality’ was solved in 
1822, when the first lease of the Academy premises was obtained. 
Their locality is easily approachable from all quarters of the metro- 
polis and its suburbs; they are proximate to the principal concert- 
rooms; they are not remote from the opera-houses; and they are 
within instantaneous reach of the principal music-shops. Were the 
site to be exchanged all sound judgment would concur in choosing 
another at the least possible distance from the one now occupied. 

This is a free country, wherein it is impossible to bind pupils to 
any course of life in their native towns after the completion of their 
period of scholarship. That they should be compelled to return 
home to propagate the benefits of their London teaching is as un- 
tenable as, in the opinion of many, it is undesirable. 

There are who think that the fine tune, of disputed authorship, to 
which Rouget de Lisle wrote his poem ‘ The Marseillaise Hymn,’ and 
the later melody ‘ Die Wacht am Rhein,’ are not musically superior to 
‘God save great George our King’ and ‘ Rule Britannia.’ Thirteen 
foreign countries testified to the excellence of the former of these 
by adopting it as their national song after George II. had carried it 
into his Hanoverian dominions; all the world acknowledges the noble 
merit of the latter. Be this as it may, not one of the four was or 
could have been the work of a schoolboy ; for such things are among 
the happiest thoughts of the happiest moments of the most ex- 
perienced, if not the most erudite, of artists. 

G, A. M. 
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COMETS. 


Any phenomenon outside the daily round of things necessarily fixes 
upon itself the attention of even the less observant of men. Among 
these uncommon phenomena, comets by their sudden coming, rapid 
movements and changing forms, are especially remarkable. It was to 
be expected that in the uncritical ages of the world, these ‘ wonders ’ 
should also be looked upon as ‘ signs;’ and the fiery and threatening 
appearance of large comets made them to be regarded as the 
messengers of evil. Du Bartas speaks of them thus? :— 

There with long bloudy haire, a Blazing Star 

Threatens the World with Famin, Plague and War: 

To Princes, death: to Kingdoms, many crosses: 

To all Estates, ineuitable Losses : 

To Heard-men, Rot: to Plough-men, hap-lesse Seasons : 

To Saylers, Storms: to Cities, ciuill Treasons, 


Last year, including telescopic comets, no fewer than seven of 
these portents of woe showed themselves in the heavens, and this year 
another large comet, which will be unusually fiery, though not con- 
spicuous in the daylight, has come to threaten us. If Du Bartas were 
writing this paper, he would say, ‘ See, how true to the letter were my 
words some three centuries ago! How real have been the “death to 
princes,” “the many crosses to kingdoms,” “ the inevitable losses to 
all estates,” the “ hapless seasons,” “ the storms to sailors,” and now, 
alas! the “ civil treasons!”’ 

In the present critical age, comets have in an unusual degree fixed 
upon themselves the attention of scientific men, because of the enor- 
mous difficulties which present themselves, if an attempt is made to 
explain their marvellous phenomena by the rigid application to them 
of the laws of physics. Indeed, at first sight there seems something 
almost supernatural about them,‘ more than is dreamt of in our 
philosophy,’ some profound and still unknown mystery of nature. 
But ‘ where wise men hesitate to tread, fools rush in,’ and so a great 
cloud of absurd theories has been raised about the nature of comets. 
Even the cautious guesses at truth by the masters of science are based 


1 The substance of this article was given in a Discourse at the Royal Institution 


on Friday evening, January 21, 1882. 
2 Du Bartas, translated by J. Sylvester, folio, 1621, p. 33. 
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on different, and in some cases on opposing, principles of explanation. 
At the present time there is no accepted consensus of scientific 
opinion as to the nature of these bodies. 

Recently by the application to comets of the very fruitful method 
which distinguishes modern research, of confronting together classes 
of phenomena which were formerly kept strictly apart, some trust- 
worthy knowledge of the nature of comets has been gained. I refer 
to the application of chemistry by means of the method of spectrum 
analysis, and to the linking of comets in close blood-relationship 
with shooting-stars, through the discovery of orbits common to these 
two orders of bodies. It is the writer’s object to describe what we 
have learnt from these methods of investigation, and to distinguish 
sharply between what we really know of cometary phenomena, and 
those points on which at present we can only speculate. 

Obviously it is outside the scope of this paper to speak of remark- 
able comets, or even to describe in detail the more purely astronomical 
side of the subject. Some comets come suddenly, we know not 
whence, pay a visit to our sun, and then go off again, we know not 
whither. Other comets havesettled amongst us, have becomenaturalised 
members of our system, and now acknowledge permanent allegiance 
to our sun. It depends upon the relation of a comet’s velocity of 
motion to the sun’s attractive power whether its future course shall 
be a closed orbit, bringing it back to us after a longer or shorter 
period. Ifthe comet when at the earth’s distance from the sun be 
moving more rapidly than twenty-six miles a second, it will go off 
again into space, never to come back to us. Possessed of a slower 
motion, it will become subject to the sun, and periodically return, at 
regular intervals, after longer or shorter wanderings. It so happens 
that in the case of many comets, including the bright comet of last 
year, their velocity is so near the parabolic limit that from the obser- 
vations made in the small part of their orbit, when near the sun and 
visible to us, it is not possible to be certain if they will return or not, 
This uncertainty applies to most of the comets to which very long 
periods have been assigned. A number of comets, chiefly small ones, 
is certainly periodic, and of some of these, several returns, true to the 
calculated times, have been observed. 

It is necessary to examine with some care the phenomena 
which have to be explained, namely, the essential appearances and 
changes which comets exhibit during their approach to the sun when 
they are visible to us. This small portion of their life is quite ex- 
ceptional, and unlike the ordinary course of their humdrum existence. 
It consists of a short period of extreme excitement, accompanied by 
rapid and marvellous changes of form, often on a stupendous scale. 
It may be assumed that all who read these lines have seen the really 
grand spectacle of a great comet sweeping majestically along, among 
the quiet stars; some have also gazed through a telescope at the less 
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conspicuous members of the comet-family, at the more or less oval 
or fan-like wisp of faint light. But these differences are subordinate 
and individual ; and all comets have in common three distinctive parts, 
however much these may be modified and concealed by the special 
conditions of the individual. They are, the nucleus, the coma, and 
the tail. 

1. The Nuclews.—With the aid of a telescope a bright point may 
be detected in the heads of most comets. This apparently insigni- 
ficant speck is truly the heart and kernel of the whole thing—poten- 
tially it is the comet. It is this part of the comet which conforms 
rigorously to the laws of gravitation, and moves strictly in its orbit. 
If we could see a great comet during its distant wanderings, when it 
has put off the gala trappings of perihelion excitement, it would 
appear as a very sober object, and consist of little more than nucleus 
alone. The nucleus is the only part of the comet which can have 
any claim to solidity or even appreciable weight. Though many 
telescopic comets are of extremely small mass, nucleus included—so 
small indeed that they are unable to perturb such small bodies as 
Jupiter’s satellites—yet we should mistake greatly if we were to sup- 
pose that all comets are ‘ airy nothings.’ In some large comets the 
nucleus may be a few hundred miles in diameter, or even very much 
larger, and may consist of solid matter. It is not necessary to say 
that the collision of a cometary nucleus of this order with the earth 
would produce destruction on a wide scale. 

2. The Coma.—The comet’s hair appears usually as a luminous 
fog, surrounding the nucleus, especially on the side towards the sun. 

3. The Tail may be considered as a continuation in a direction 
opposite to that of the sun of the luminous fog of the coma. This 
appendage appears as if it were due to the matter of the coma driven 
backwards. The tail may be very small, or it may extend half across 
the heavens, and be many millions of miles in length. The tail may 
be single or divided into branches, and accompanied by bright rays 
or secondary tails. 

It must not be supposed that, greatly as comets differ from each 
other, each individual comet remains fixed and unaltered in form. 
On the contrary, a great comet is most protean in its characters. 
What the naked eye sees is but the general outcome of ceaseless 
commotions and tumultuous actions taking place within, which 
the telescope reveals to us. The immediate neighbourhood of the 
nucleus is pre-eminently the stage where these spectacular transfor- 
mations, often on an enormous sca’e, take place. From the glowing 
nucleus streams flash forth sunwards. Shortly their sunward motion 
is arrested, they gather themselves together to form one or more bright 
halos, or envelopes as they are technically called, concentrically 
arranged in front of the nucleus. Now is seen to take place a change 
which is most puzzling, namely, these envelopes of light appear to 
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give up their substance under the influence of a strong repulsive force 
exerted from the sun, and to be forced backwards, flowing past the 
nucleus on all sides, still ever expanding and shooting backwards 
until a tail is formed ina direction opposite to the sun. This tail is 
usually curved, though sometimes rays or extra tails sensibly straight 
are also seen.® 

These are some of the phenomena which ask an explanation at 
our hands. We shall clear the ground if we consider first two primary 
questions: (1) whether a comet shines wholly by reflecting solar light, 
or whether it has also light of its own; and (2) of what kind of stuff 
is a comet composed ? 

It is here that spectrum analysis has come to our aid. The spec- 
troscope has enabled us to subject the cometary matter to chemical 
analysis—a result which some years ago appeared for ever impossible. 
The vibrations of the ether we call light are the only possible go- 
between ; it is, indeed, through them alone we know of the comet’s 
existence. But this light has in it much more than the eye can see. 
By means of a prism we can unroll it into a rainbow manuscript, full 
of writing. Now we learn that there are lights and lights. What 
the eye fails to distinguish the prism shows to be unlike, and to tell 
a different tale. The spectroscope lays bare before us the precise kinds 
of vibration of which the light consists. Laboratory research teaches 
that different sets of vibrations are peculiar to different substances. 
In the dark and bright lines of the spectrum of the light of a heavenly 
body we may read, therefore, the symbols of the substances by which 
the light was emitted, or through which it has passed. 

The first successful application of the spectroscope to the light of 
a comet was made by Donati in 1864, who found it resolved into 
three bright bands. In 1866 the writer was able to distinguish two 
kinds of light from a telescopic comet, the one kind giving a con- 
tinuous spectrum and presumably reflected solar light, and the other 
a spectrum with three bright bands similar to those which had been 
seen by Donati. But in 1868 a great advance was made. The close 
agreement of measures taken by the writer of the positions in the 
spectrum of the three bright bands of comet b of that year with 
measures he had previously taken of similar bright bands, which are 
characteristic of certain compounds of carbon, suggested, what was 
most unexpected, that some combinations of carbon might be present 
in the comet. 

In conjunction with his friend, the late Dr. W. Allen Miller, 
he confronted directly in the spectroscope attached to the telescope 
the comet’s light with that from induction-sparks passing in olefiant 
gas. The sensible identity of the two spectra left no doubt of the 


* Last year photography was for the first time successfully applied to the forms 
of comets. The brightest comet was photographed by M. Janssen in France, by Mr, 
Common near Ealing, and by Dr. Draper at New York, 
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essential oneness of the cometary stuff with the gas composed of car- 
bon and hydrogen that was employed for comparison. Since that 
time the light from some twenty comets has been examined by 
different observers. The general close agreement in all cases, not- 
withstanding some small divergences, of the bright bands in the 
cometary light with those seen in the spectra of hydrocarbons, justifies 
us fully in ascribing the original light of these comets to matter 
which contains carbon in combination with hydrogen. 

Last year another important advance was made. 
limited in its range of power. 
about one octave of vibrations in the middle of the luminous gamut. 
On both sides of the visible part of light, beyond the violet, and below 
the red, are great tracts of vibrations, which may become known to us 
through their decomposing power upon very delicately balanced 
silver salts. Thanks to Captain Abney, photography can now explore 
for us the dark red end of the spectrum as successfully as it had done 
the invisible light-tones beyond the violet limit of vision. 

The writer had already extended our knowledge of the condition 
of things existing in the stars by a photographic exploration of the 
ultra-violet part of their spectra, which consists of vibrations shorter 
than the eye can see. 

Last year, for the first time since the spectroscope has been in the 
hands of the astronomer, the coming of a bright comet made it pos- 
sible to extend this method to the invisible parts of the cometary 
spectrum. Making ‘use of a spectroscope, in which glass is replaced 
by Iceland spar and quartz, attached to a reflecting telescope which 
can accurately follow the comet by a clock motion, the writer 
succeeded in obtaining a photograph of the spectrum of the head of 
the brightest comet of last year. 

The plate showed a continuous spectrum containing many well- 
known Fraunhofer lines. The presence of these lines was crucial, 
and made it certain that one part of the comet’s light is reflected 
sunlight, though there is little doubt that in most comets a part of 
the continuous spectrum is due to light emitted by the comet. But 
there was also a second spectrum of bright lines. These lines possessed 
extreme interest, for there was certainly contained within this hiero- 
glyphic writing some new information. A discussion of the positions 
of these new lines showed them to be undoubtedly the same lines 
which appear in certain compounds of carbon. Not long before 
Professors Liveing and Dewar had found from their laboratory experi- 
ments that these lines are only present when nitrogen is also present, 
and that they indicate a nitrogen compound of carbon, namely 
cyanogen. Two other bright groups were also seen in the photograph, 
confirming the presence of hydrogen carbon, and nitrogen.‘ 


The eye is very 


* Some days subsequently Dr. Draper succeeded in getting a photograph of this 
comet’s spectrum. It appears to confirm the statements given above, with the excep- 
tion that it does not contain the Fraunhofer lines, 


We are blind to all light outside — 
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T'o sum up, the spectroscope has enabled us io obtain trustworthy 
answers to the two questions we had put. We have learned that a 
comet shines partly by reflected solar light, and partly by light of its 
own; and in reply to the second question we have found that one 
part of the cometary stuff is in the condition of gas, and that this gas 
in a large majority of comets contains carbon, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen, and possibly also oxygen, in the form of hydrocarbons, cyanogen, 
and possibly oxygen compounds of carbon. 

We must now consider the information about comets which has 
come to us from a wholly different source. 

On almost any fine night, after a short watch of the heavens, we 
may see the well-known appearances of ‘ shooting stars.’ At ordinary 
times these are small, are far between, and occur indifferently in all 
parts of the heavens; but on certain nights they show themselves in 
great numbers, and of such brilliancy as to present a spectacle of 
much magnificence. On such occasions one remarkable feature 
presents itself. The meteors all shoot forth from one spot, which is 
called the radiant point. A little consideration will show that this 
appearance is due to perspective, and represents the vanishing point 
of the parallel courses in which the meteors are moving. Hence we 
learn that they all belong to an enormous swarm of these bodies 
which the earth is meeting; and, further, it is possible to find the 
direction in which the swarm is moving relatively to the earth. Now 
the researches of Olbers, H. A. Newton, and Adams showed that the 
November meteors really form a planetary swarm, revolving round 
the sun in about thirty-three and a quarter years. Then the investi- 
gations of Schiaparelli, Leverrier, and Oppolzer brought out the 
astonishing result that the path of the November meteors is really 
identical with that of a comet discovered by Tempel in 1865. 
Schiaparelli showed further that another independent group of 
meteors which appears in August has an orbit identical with the 
third comet of 1862. We are thus led to see the close physical 
connection and oneness of origin, if not, indeed, identity of nature of 
comets and of these meteor swarms. Now the meteors belonging to 
these swarms are for the most part too minute to pass unscathed 
through the fiery ordeal of ignition by our atmosphere ; most happily 
they do not bombard us with an incessant Gatling discharge of 
meteoric stones, but are burnt up before they reach the earth. At 
other times small celestial masses do come down to us, which there 
can be little doubt are of the same order of bodies and similar in 
chemical nature. In these meteorites, which we can handle and 
analyse at our leisure, we possess probably good examples of the sort 
of stuff of which the nuclei of comets are composed. 

The question now arises, How far are the revelations of the spectro- 
scope about comets in harmony with what we know of the chemical 
nature of these celestial waifs and strays? Meteorites may be arranged 
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in a long series, passing from metallic iron alloyed with nickel at one 
extremity, to those of a stony nature, chiefly silicates, at the other. di 
In meteorites more than twenty of the terrestrial elements have been ag 
found, including hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, which the spectro. ben 
scope has shown to be in comets. Here a difficulty presents itself; - 
if the meteoric matter itself were decomposed, we should expect to 
have a more complicated spectrum from the light of comets. It may gr 
be that in ordinary cometary phenomena we have not to do with the a 
breaking up of the meteoric matter, but with the setting free of gases bod 
occluded within the meteoric matter which forms the comet’s nucleus, _ 

In the year 1867 Professor Graham extracted from a meteorite ~ 
the gas it had brought down to us from celestial space. This meteo- _ 
rite was of the iron type, and yielded nearly three times its volume of et 
gas, of which 85 per cent. was hydrogen, 5 per cent. carbonic oxide, orig 
and 10 per cent. nitrogen. Since that time Professor Wright has - 
experimented with a meteorite of the stony type, but containing refle 
small grains of metallic iron. This meteorite yielded similar gas, , 
but in different proportions, there being a larger proportion of the grou 
oxide of carbon; when at a low temperature carbon dioxide was and 
chiefly given off. Now in all these cases a spectrum similar to that om 
of comets would be given by these gases under suitable conditions. and 
Some years ago the writer, in conjunction with Professor Nevil Story wa 
Maskelyne, examined the spectra of certain meteorites, and obtained in this 
several cases a spectrum similar to that of comets. Some meteorites, bat | 
like that from Bokkveldt, contain a large percentage of hydrocarbons. also 
Professor H. C. Vogel has recently experimented in the same direction, ; 
and finds that the gas which comes off from the meteorite he used gives 7 
a hydrocarbon spectrum mixed with that of carbonic oxide, and under a. 
certain conditions the spectrum of the hydrocarbon predominates, and meth 
assumes a character almost exactly similar to that of the bright comet J 8°" 
of last year. <a 

The experiments hitherto made on meteorites throw but little J *° 
light upon the question whether the nitrogen compound of carbon of § 8* 
which the photograph tells us, is already present in the comet, or J “ le 
whether it is formed under the conditions which cause the comet to 0 
emit light by the interaction of carbonaceous and nitrogenous matter. take 
In the latter case we should have to admit a high temperature, which J P™™ 
would be in favour of the view of an electric origin of the comet’s light. direc 
unless indeed some substance containing nitrogen were present under settir 
conditions specially favourable to this action. Professor Dewar has ficien 
found that conditions conducive to the formation of hydrocyanic acid J “*°P 
are brought about if ammonia or a similar nitrogen compound is dista 
introduced into a flame where carbon is liberated. Under such cir- P 
cumstances, the comparatively low temperature of ordinary flame is Crook 
sufficient to bring out in the spectrum the ultra violet lines which i. 
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spectrum of the bright comet of last year. In our experiments on 
meteorites we must not forget that we are at the disadvantage of not 
being able to examine them as they exist in celestial space, but only 
after having suffered superficial ignition in passing through the air. 

Since these words were written the writer has obtained a photo- 
graph of the comet (Wells) of the present year. This comet, for the 
first time since spectrum analysis has been applied to the light of these 
bodies, gives a spectrum which differs from the hydrocarbon type com- 
mon toall comets which have appeared since 1864. The visible spec- 
trum contains the bright lines of sodium and some other bright lines and 
groups of lines, some of which may agree in position with the stronger 
of the hydrocarbon groups. The writer’s photograph shows that the 
original light of the comet which gives a continuous spectrum was 
too strong to allow of the Fraunhofer lines being recognised in the 
reflected solar light. Between G and H at least five bright groups 
are present, which extend to the light of the coma. The cyanogen 
groups are not present in the photograph. Professor A. Herschel 
and Dr. Von Konkoly pointed out long ago that the spectra of the 
periodic meteors belonging to different swarms differ from each other, 
and the meteorites which come down to us differ in their chemical 
constitution. It is not surprising to find the matter of the nucleus of 
this comet to exhibit a chemical difference from that of other comets, 
but the influence of great heat from a near approach to the sun must 
also be taken into consideration. 

We have now completed that part of our purpose which was to 
present some account of the knowledge of a certain character of the 
nature of comets which we have gained from the more modern 
methods of research. We have reached the very shore of the solid 
ground of ascertained fact about comets. If we would advance, it 
must be by embarking on the uncertain sea of speculation. There 
is certainly, beyond, a new world of further truth, but if we would 
gain its shores, it must be by betaking ourselves to hypotheses more 
or less seaworthy. 

Of whatever nature we may regard the tremendous changes which 
take place in these bodies, we must certainly look to the sun as the 
primary disturbing cause. Is the solar heat sufficient to account 
directly for the self-light of comets, or does it act the part of a trigger 
setting free chemical or electrical forces? On this point, of the suf- 
ficiency of the solar radiation, we must look not to the few cases of 
exceptionally close approach to the sun, but to the more average 
distance of comets at perihelion. 

Professor Stokes has suggested that some results obtained by Mr. 
Crookes in the course of his brilliant experiments on high vacua may 
throw some light upon this question. He concluded from his ex- 
periments that in such vacua as exist in planetary space the loss of 
heat, which in such cases would take place only by radiation, would 
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be exceedingly small. In this way the heat received from the sun by 
the comet would accumulate, and we should get a much higher tem- 
perature than would otherwise be possible. In this connection may 
be mentioned the remarkable -persistence of the bright trains of 
meteors in the rare upper air, which sometimes remain visible for 
three-quarters of an hour before the light fades out by the gradual 
dissipation of energy. Our reasoning on these points would undergo 
considerable modification if we accept the views as to the condition 
of interplanetary space and of the sun’s action which have been recently 
suggested by Dr. Siemens in his solar theory. The readers of the 
Nineteenth Century have recently had the advantage of studying 
these views as set forth by the able pen of the author himself; it is 
therefore not necessary to refer to them further in the present 
article.° 

It now remains for us to state briefly two or three of the most 
important of the many hypotheses which have been put forward to 
explain the formation and the phenomena of the tails of comets. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the enormous tails of bright 
comets, many millions of miles in length, cannot be considered as one 
and the same material object, brandished round like a great flaming 
sword, as the comet movesabout the sun. It is but little less difficult 
to suppose that the cometary mass is of so large an extent as to in- 
clude all the space successively occupied by the sweep of the tail at 
perihelion, the enormous stretch of tail maintaining a position always 
opposite to the sun, as the comet moves round the sun. Therefore, 
on the theory that material cometary matter is present throughout 
the entire extent of the tail, we seem shut up to the view that this 
appendage, often of stupendous magnitude, is constantly being re- 
newed and reformed, either by matter streaming from the nucleus 
or in some other way. But such a view involves velocities of trans- 
portation of matter far greater than the force of gravitation could 
account for, and indeed in the opposite direction, for we need a force of 
repulsion of some kind from the sun, and not of attraction towards it. 

Consider a little closely the order of the apparent phenomena. 
As a comet approaches the sun, luminous jets issue from the matter 
of the nucleus on the side exposed to the sun’s heat. These are seen 
to be almost immediately arrested in their motion sunwards, and to 
form themselves into a luminous cap; the matter of this cap then 
appears to stream out into the tail as if by a violent wind of some 
kind setting against it. Now one hypothesis supposes these appear- 
ances to correspond to the real state of things in the comet, and that 
there does exist a repulsive force of some kind acting between the sun 
and the gaseous matter which has been emitted from the nucleus. 
On this hypothesis the forms of the tails of comets which are usually 
curved, and denser on the convex side, admit of the following ex- 

5 See Nineteenth Century for April, 1882 
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planation. Each separate particle of matter of the tail is moving 
in a curved course, under the influence of the motion it originally 
possessed, combined with that of this hypothetical repulsive force. 
But in the form which the tail assumes for spectators on the 
earth, we have to consider not only the effect of perspective, but also 
the circumstance that the comet itself is rapidly advancing in its 
course, so that the tail visible at any moment is due to the portion 
of space which at the time contains all the repelled matter, of which 
each particle describes its own independent orbit, and reflects to the 
eye the solar light, or gives out its own light as the case may be. 

As a rule the tails of comets appear to be luminous by reflecting 
solar light, but at times the light-emitting stuff which gives a spectrum 
of bright lines or a continuous spectrum is carried into the tail, and 
retains this power of giving out light to a greater or less distance from 
the head. The value of the repulsive force which would be necessary on 
this theory has been investigated by Bessel, Peirce, Faye, and others. 
Recently Bredichin, of the Observatory of Moscow, by a series of in- 
vestigations, has shown that the curvatures of a large number of comets 
fall into three distinct classes, each type of curve depending upon a dif- 
ferent assumed value of the repulsive force. In this connection come in 
the secondary tails which are often present. On the hypothesis under 
consideration, these would appear to be darted off under an energy of 
repulsion so enormously great that the original motion of the nucleus 
tells for very little, and hence these secondary tails or rays are but 
slightly curved, or even appear sensibly straight. It has been sug- 
gested that if this repulsive force, of whatever nature it may be, 
varies as the surface, and not like gravity as the mass, substances of 
different specific gravity would be very differently affected by it, and 
consequently separated from each other. On this view these secondary 
straight or nearly straight tails would consist of the lightest matter 
winnowed out from the other constituents of the cometary stuff. Of 
course, on this view a comet would suffer a waste of material at each 
return to perihelion, as the nucleus would not be able by the force of 
gravity to gather up again to itself the widely-scattered matter of the 
tail. It is certainly in accordance with this view that no comet of 
short period has a tail of any considerable magnitude. 

A different view of the whole matter has been suggested by 
Professor Tait, which it is worth while to give as succinctly as 
possible, and in nearly his own words. He supposes not the nucleus 
only but the whole comet to consist of an enormous swarm of minute 
meteoroids, which becomes self-luminous at and about the nucleus in 
consequence of the impacts of the various meteoric masses against 
each other, giving rise to incandescence, melting, and the develop- 
ment of glowing gas, and the crushing and breaking up of the bodies 
into fragments of different sizes, and endowed with a great variety of 
velocities. The tail he conceives to be a portion of the less dense 
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part of the train illuminated by sunlight, and visible or invisible to 
us, according not only to circumstances of density, illumination, and 
nearness, but also of tactic arrangement, as of a flock of birds under 
different conditions of perspective, or the edge of a cloud of tobacco 
smoke. If on this hypothesis we are to suppose the glowing gas 
to arise from the decomposition of the meteoric matter, we should 
expect to have a more complicated spectrum from comets, and their 
spectra to differ from each other more than is the case, the comet of 
the present year standing alone in possessing a spectrum different from 
the type of spectrum common to all the other comets—about twenty— 
observed since 1864. 

There seems to be a rapidly growing feeling amongst physicists 
that both the self-light of comets and the phenomena of their tails 
belong to the order of electrical phenomena. One of the most dis- 
tinguished American astronomers recently wrote to the writer: ‘ As to 
American views of the self-light of comets, I cannot speak with au- 
thority for any one but myself, still I think the prevailing impression 
amongst us is that the light is due to an electric, or, if I may coin 
the word, electric-oid action of some kind.’ The spectroscopic results 
fail to give conclusive evidence on this point; still, perhaps, upon 
the whole, especially if we consider the photographs of last year, the 
teachings of the spectroscope are in favour of the view that the self- 
light of comets is due to electric discharges. Those who are disposed 
to believe that the truth lies in this direction differ from each other 
in the precise modes in which they would apply the known laws of 
electric action to the phenomena of comets. Broadly the different 
applications of the principle of electricity which have been suggested 
group themselves about the common idea that great electrical disturb- 
ances are set up by the sun’s action in connection with the vapori- 
sation of some of the matter of the nucleus, anc that the tail is probably 
matter carried away, possibly in connection with electric discharges, 
under an electrical influence of repulsion exerted by the sun. This 
view necessitates the supposition that the sun is strongly electrified, 
either negatively or positively, and, further, that in the processes 
taking place in the comet, either of vaporisation or of some other 
kind, the matter thrown out by the nucleus has become strongly elec- 
trified in the same way as the sun, 7.¢e. negatively if the sun’s elec- 
tricity is negative, or positively if the sun’s is positive. The enor- 
mous disturbances which the spectroscope shows to be always at work 
in the sun must be accompanied by electrical changes of equal mag- 
nitude, but we know nothing as to how far these are all, or the great 
majority of them, in one direction, so as to cause the sun to maintain 
permanently a high electrical state, whether positive or negative. 
Unless some such state of things exists, Sir John Herschel’s state- 
ment, * that this force cannot be of the nature of electric or magnetic 
forces,’ must be accepted, for, as he points out, ‘ the centre of gravity 
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(of each particle) would not be affected. The attraction on one of 
its sides would precisely equal the repulsion on the other.’® Repul- 
sion of the cometary matter could only take place if this matter, after 
it has been driven off from the nucleus, and the sun, have both high 
electric potentials of the same kind. Further, it is suggested that the 
luminous jets, streams, halos, and envelopes belong to the same 
order of phenomena as the aurora, the electrical brush, and the 
stratified discharges of exhausted tubes. Views resting more or less 
on this basis have been put forward by several physicists, and in 
particular by the late Professor Zéllner, who endeavoured to show 
that on certain assumed data, which appeared to him to be highly 
probable, the known laws of electricity are fully adequate to explain 
the phenomena of comets.’ 

The writer’s task is completed. He has defined sharply and kept 
clearly by itself the new information of a certain character which the 
more modern methods of research have gained for us, and he has 
stated briefly the more probable hypotheses as to what is still 
unknown. Let us try to catch in these hypotheses the first strains 
of the ‘ Leitmotiv’ of advancing perfect knowledge of the stupendous 
and almost mysterious phenomena of comets. 

6 Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects, p. 140. 

7 A theory based on chemical decomposition has been proposed by Professor 
Tyndall ; and Professor A. W. Wright and Mr. Johnstone Stoney have suggested that 
the bright lines do not indicate heated matter, but are due to the opacity of the 
cometary gas to those particular kinds of light. 


Wiiuram Hvuaarns. 
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THE LAWS OF WAR. 


I. Maritime Capture. 


A MAN possessed of no little foresight and penetration, the Right Hon. 
Mr. Grant Duff, on leaving for India, said, in his departing speech, 
that the question of maritime capture ought to be very seriously re- 
considered. And it is indeed a fact, that the ideas prevalent in 
England on this subject are no longer in accordance with the notions 
of right and justice by which other nations are guided, nor with the 
existing -conditions of commerce and maritime warfare. English 
international lawyers, even those the most open to receiving the new 
opinions, continue to insist on the legitimacy of capture, and the 
English public believes that the salvation of the country depends on 
the strict maintenance of this right. Several years’ attentive study of 
the problem has convinced me that both are in error. In the first place, 
the principles of international law, now generally accepted by civilised 
nations, no longer regard capture as a right of the belligerents, and 
secondly, capture may be a cause of only trifling damage to other 
nations, but of most cruel suffering and home crises to England. 

I will first examine the legal reasons given by English lawyers, 
and notably by Mr. William Hall, in his book recently published, 
entitled International Law.' In this work the notions generally 
accepted by English lawyers are very clearly and at the same time 
concisely explained, without any long or tedious passages. It is cer- 
tainly one of the best books on international law that have been re- 
cently published. 

It is uncontested, says Mr. Hall, that the rule of the capture of 
private property at sea has, until lately, been universally followed, and 
that it was recognised as a right by all the older writers. This affir- 
mation is perfectly correct, but how many acts of cruelty formerly 
looked upon as justifiable and legitimate in warfare are now con- 
demned by the consciences of civilised people. In ancient times con- 
querors made slaves of all their prisoners, Asthe lives of the vanquished 
were considered to be in their hands, this step was even looked upon 
as most humane. At the present day quite another spirit governs 
all discussions on these questions. Men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, plunged as they still doubtless are in the depths of ignorance 


? International Law. By W. E. Hall, Oxford. At the Clarendon Press, 1880. 
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and barbarity, nevertheless feel themselves to be more or less united 
in a common humanity, and war, with its attendant horrors, inspires 
them with a profound and growing repugnance. It follows therefore 
that we instinctively condemn any act of violence or inhumanity not 
necessarily inherent to the pursuit of hostilities. This feeling first 
engendered the spirit of opposition to maritime capture, which has con- 
siderably developed and increased since the close of the last century. 
Mr. Hall does not attempt to deny this; he even gives a summary of 
facts in which this sentiment is most manifest, and we will refer shortly 
to it, but he will not consent to see there the expression of the present 
notions of what is right, or of the legal consciences of civilised 
nations. 

Before entering on the discussion, it is well that we should be 
quite clear as to the meaning of an important word of which we shall 
make frequent use. What is International Law ? 

International law (says Mr. Hall) consists in certain rules of conduct, which 
modern civilised States regard as being binding on them in their relations with one 
another, with a force, comparable in nature and degree, to that binding the con- 
scientious person to obey the laws of his country, and which they also regard as 
being enforcible by appropriate means in case of infringement. 


Iam willing to accept this definition in the main, but I must 
draw an important distinction. There are two sorts of rules by which 


civilised States are, to a greater or less degree, bound: those actually 
adopted and universally observed, as for instance the prohibition to 
shoot or to make slaves of prisoners, and others which are not so 
generally respected, but are admitted by the existing sentiment of 
‘right ’ that they ought to be obligatory, as for instance, never to set 
fire to an open town. The first rules constitute a sort of code de 
facto cited by diplomacy. The second form rather a code de jure 
compiled by science, and it is her duty to request nations in general 
to proclaim and submit to this. A similar distinction may be applied 
to all moral and political science. In morals, in law, in political 
economy, in politics, we may, first, consider existing facts and 
generally received opinions; but, secondly, we must raise our ideas to 
what ought to be. What ought to be is what is right, and this is 
what we must respect. This right may then be said to exist, and 
morally to impose itself, although mankind or governments refuse at 
present to submit to it. 

But it may be argued: this ideal ‘right,’ not yet recognised, is a 
delusion. Not at all. It is evident that at every period in the 
existence of a nation, or of humanity in general, there can be con- 
ceived a certain order of things which should be the most conform- 
able to justice, and the most favourable to the progress and happiness 
of mankind. All laws which are in conformity with this order of 
things are right, because they are the right road to perfection. 
Science discovers and makes these better known, legislators apply 
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them, and men must obey them. The respecting of private property 
at sea is not yet enjoined by international law de facto, generally 
recognised and accepted, but it forms part of international law de 
jure, which lawyers proclaim, and which it is the duty of all States 
to sanction, it being favourable to the general welfare. 

That this rule really conforms to the order of things which ought 
to be enforced, and consequently to right, and general well-being 
which is brought about by the execution of right, I will now 
endeavour to prove. Let me first recall some few historic facts 
showing how this rule has gained ground. 

It would appear that Mably was among the first to advocate the 
immunity of private property at sea. 


We should regard with horror (says he)? an army making war upon peaceful 
citizens and despoiling them of their goods ; it would be a violation of the rights of 
mankind and of all the laws of humanity. I ask, then, how can what is infamous 
on land become right, or, at all events, be permitted at sea, and why should priva- 
teers enjoy privileges refused even to savages? . . . Question politics, and all will 
say that the depredations of privateers have never decided the result of a war. 


Lord Palmerston said the same. 


There is no other European State which possesses a commerce so extensive as 
that of England ; I conclude, therefore, that it is to the interest of the English to 
invite other States to accord to commerce the greatest possible freedom. 


Remarkable words these, and truer at the present day than at the 
time they were spoken. 

In 1782 Galiani, in his Italian work entitled Obligations of 
Neutral Princes in regard to Belligerent Princes, and of these to 
Neutrals, advocated the same principles. 

Let armies fight, let them crush one another, exclaimed Linguet; but why 
should peaceful and defenceless commerce at sea share the disasters of war? This 
iniquitous custom does not exist onland. Ifa town be seized upon, the shops are 
not pillaged. ‘Who has founded the code establishing a separate jurisprudence for 
maritime matters ? ® 

Dominique Azuni, in a work published in 1796: Sistema 
universale det principti del diritto maritimo dell’ Europa, draws 
up a programme for the reform of maritime law, the first article of 
which is as follows: ‘For the future no merchant vessel may be 
seized or captured unless it be smuggling weapons of warfare.’ M. 
G. de Martens also condemns the taking of prizes: ‘ While civilised 
nations in land warfare respect the property of an enemy’s peaceful 
subjects, at sea the barbarous custom of depriving the enemy’s sub- 
jects of both their ships and cargo has been kept up.‘ 

Napoleon the First, who certainly cannot be charged with any 
wish to limit the rights of war, expresses himself thus :— 

2 Droit public de V Europe fondé sur les traités, 2nd edit. 1754, vol. ii. pp. 310, 472. 

* Les Annales politiques, year 1779, t. v. p. 506. Linguet believed this reflection 


to be quite new. 
§ Essai concernant les armatewrs, pp. 36, 37. 
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It is to be hoped that a time will come when the same liberal spirit will govern 
maritime warfare ; that naval engagements will take place without entailing confis- 
cation of merchant vessels, or the making prisoners of plain sailors, or other than 
military passengers. Commerce could then be carried on at sea as it is on land, in 
the midst of battles of hostile forces. 

I will not continue to cite the opinions of authors concerning the 
immunity due to private property at sea: after the opening of the 
nineteenth century they are too numerous. I will now merely 
resume a few facts which show how this notion gradually penetrated 
and influenced international relations. The United States, where 
Christian feeling exercised a stronger influence than elsewhere, was 
the first to realise that capture was opposed to the inspirations of 
Christianity. As early as 1785 they signed a treaty with Prussia, 
engaging themselves to respect private property at sea. This took 
place under the auspices of Franklin and Frederic the Second. 

In 1792, in the French Legislative Assembly, where the eighteenth 
century humanitarian ideas shone forth so brilliantly, M. de Ker- 
saint, deputy for Paris, proposed a law granting immunity to enemy’s 
merchant ships. On the 30th of May the Assembly voted the follow- 
ing decree: ‘ The executive power is invited to negotiate with foreign 
Governments for the purpose of suppressing privateering in future 
sea warfare, and assuring free navigation for trade.’ On the 19th of 
June, 1792, M. de Chambonas, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, sent circulars to all his diplomatic agents, urging them to 
open negotiations in conformity with the decree passed on the pre- 
ceding 30th of May. The United States alone acceded to the pro- 
positions of France. 

Jefferson, the Secretary of State to the Union, recollected that 
his Government had just sanctioned the principle by the treaty 
recently concluded with Prussia. In the memorandum handed to 
Lord Granville, the English Secretary of State, by the French 
mission in London, we find the following passage, wherein the 
generous and liberal spirit which actuated France, at this moment, is 
adequately reflected. 

To allow navigation, maritime commerce and merchandise, belonging to indivi- 
duals, always to enjoy the same protection and the same liberty that peoples’ rights 
and the universal consent of the European Powers assure on land to the communi- 
cations between, and property of individuals; in a word, to suppress that calamitous 
custom which, on the occasion of a dispute between States and princes, interrupts 
in all waters the most essential communications, and causes transactions on which 
often the very existence of people entirely foreign to the quarrel depend, to come to 
nought, which suppresses human discoveries, and, arming individuals one against 
the other, delivers goods to pillage and dooms the navigator to death, such is the 
honourable object of the proposition that the King makes to his Britannic Majesty. 

England did not reply to the proposal of France, and we know 
with what excesses the maritime warfare which commenced shortly 
after between these two Powers was stained. 

After the treaty of 1785 between the United States and Prussia, 
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France proclaimed and practised the principle of immunity for 
private property at sea. In 1823, at the time of the French ex- 
pedition in Spain, Chateaubriand, Minister for Foreign Affairs, on 
the 12th of April addressed to the French foreign representatives a 
circular, in which he declares that the royal navy will not seize on 
Spanish men-of-war, and that she will stop neither Spanish nor 
other trading vessels unless they attempt to run a blockade. 

Seeing the principles that the United States had always defended 
thus applied, and ‘ desirous that the example of France in the war 
recently terminated should not be lost to humanity,’ the President of 
the Union, James Munroe, submitted to the French, English, and 
Russian Governments, ‘a project of international convention to regu- 
late the principles of commercial and maritime neutrality.’ The 
provisions of this project were excellent. It proposed to exempt from 
capture or confiscation the trading vessels and cargoes belonging to 
the subjects of belligerent powers. Russia alone received favourably 
the excellent proposals of the United States, but the Chancellor, M. 
de Nesselrode, called attention to the fact, that to be efficacious they 
ought to be generally adopted. ‘ Russia,’ said M. de Nesselrode, ‘ shares 
the opinions and aspirations specified in M. Middleton’s memorandum, 
and as soon as the Powers whose consent she considers indispensable 
have expressed themselves agreeable to the same, she will not fail to 
authorise her Minister to discuss the different articles of a memor- 
andum which would be a glory to modern diplomacy.’ 

The Crimean War was the occasion for considerable progress in 
maritime law. Until then France had defended and practised the 
system of seizing, with an enemy’s vessel, all the goods on board, even 
if they belonged to a neutral State; but she respected neutral vessels 
and their cargo, even when the latter belonged to the enemy. 
England, on the other hand, respected neutral cargo even under an 
enemy’s flag, but seized enemy’s goods on a neutral vessel. France 
attacked the vessels, England the merchandise. When war was 
declared against Russia, the allied Powers thought it advisable to 
adopt the same course of conduct, and in order to obtain the sym- 
pathy of neutral Powers, each decided to sacrifice what might preju- 
dice the latter, and to adopt a very broad system, renouncing even 
the receiving authorisations for privateering. This new system, drawn 
up in precisely similar terms by the English and French Governments, 
and dated the 30th of March, 1854, was definitely sanctioned in the 
Paris Declarations of 1856. 

1. Privateering is definitely and altogether abolished. 

2. A neutral flag protects enemy’s goods, with the exception of 
arms or weapons of war. 

3. Neutral goods, arms always excepted, may not be seized upon 
under an enemy’s flag. 

4, Blockades, to be obligatory, must be effective, that is to say a 
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sufficient force must be maintained to prevent absolutely an enemy’s 
access. 

All the Powers, with the exception of the United States, Mexico, 
and Spain, acceded to these proposals, the two latter reserving to 
themselves the right to arm privateers. The United States demanded 
that private property should be rendered inviolable at sea. In his 
Message of the 4th of December, 1854, the President of the United 
States refers to the traditional policy of his country on this subject in 
the following terms: ‘If the great European Powers will, with 
common accord, propose, as a rule of international law, the immunity 
of private property at sea, and freedom from capture for merchant 
vessels, either by men-of-war or privateers, the United States will 
willingly join them on this broad basis.’ 

The proposal of the United States was favourably received by all 
the countries who had signed the treaty of Paris, and especially by 
France and Russia. Piedmont and Holland were loud in applause, 
and even England did not reject it. We see in a letter from Count 
Creptowich, Russian ambassador in London, to his Government, that 
the chief Cabinet Minister favoured the suggestion. The general in- 
clination was so much for humanitarian reforms, that England dared 
not completely oppose the current ; but she tried to gain time, raised 
objections, and finally the proposal of the United States, without being 
absolutely refused, was not officially accepted. Nevertheless the 
notion was not entirely abandoned. 

The Press, Academies, and the Boards of Trade of the different 
countries gave their support to the principle of absolute immunity for 
private property at sea. In 1859 Mr. Lindsay, an important English 
shipowner and a member of Parliament, maintained that the Paris 
Declarations would be fatal to England because,in the event of a 
war, transports would all be monopolised by the neutral Powers, it 
being no longer possible to effect them in English vessels, on account 
of the rise in the rate of insurance. According to Mr. Lindsay the 
only means to avert this danger was entirely to suppress all right of 
capture. At Bremen, in anticipation of a Congress of the great 
Powers, which was expected, an assembly of merchants and ship- 
owners, convoked the 2nd December, 1859, adopted the following 
resolution: ‘That the principle of the inviolability of private 
property at sea in time of war, in so far as the necessities of war do 
not inevitably limit it, is an absolute essential to the period in which 
we live, and to existing sentiments of right and justice.’ This resolu- 
tion attracted general notice both in Europe and America. The 
Economist of the 19th December, 1859, congratulated Bremen on 
having taken the initiative. The colony of New Brunswick and the 
Boards of Trade of Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Belfast, Hull, 
Gloucester, Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Gothenburg, declared them- 
selves in favour of the resolution; that of Liverpool drew up a 
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document setting forth the dangers which would result to English 
commerce from the incomplete resolutions adopted at Paris. 


In preceding French wars her commerce could be crushed, to-day it could be 
carried on in neutral vessels. England would, it is true, possess a similar advan- 
tage. But her merchant navy, being five times more considerable, she would be 
exposed to five times more risks. English steamers on distant seas would be open 
to the attacks of French cruisers; the naval fleet would be wholly powerless to 
protect them. Insurance premiums would rise enormously, and the portion of the 
English mercantile navy reduced to inactivity would be more considerable than the 
entire French shipping. Ifthe war were prolonged all commerce would pass into 
the hands of neutral Powers. In the case of a war with America, the situation 
would be still more serious, as the latter Power would employ privateers. 


In 1860, a deputation of merchants of Liverpool, Bristol, Man- 
ehester, Leeds, Hull, Belfast, and Gloucester, presented themselves 
before Lord Palmerston, and requested him to support the suppression 
of capture. Mr. Horsfall, supported by Cobden, having brought 
forward a motion in favour of the immunity of private property at 
sea, at the sitting of 17th of March, 1862, Lord Palmerston opposed 
it, stating that it would deal a terrible blow to the naval supremacy 
of England, and in fact be an act of political suicide. Nevertheless, 
in a speech at Liverpool (November 10th, 1856) he had given it as his 
opinion that the principle of the suppression of capture would prevail. 
Let us quote his words; they decide the question : 

I cannot help thinking that the softening of the principles agreed upon before 
the last war, practised during its continuance, and since rectified by formal promises, 
may be still further extended, and that, in course of time, the principles applied to 
land warfare may be enforcedalso at sea; that the property of private individuals shall 
be no longer subject to be attacked. If we cast a glance at examples in former times, 


we shall never find that any powerful country was conquered through private losses. 
The battles of army against army on land and at sea decide the quarrels of nations. 


The principle defended by the United States so entirely conformed 
with the sentiments of humanity and justice of our times, that it was 
soon brought into application by different Governments. In 1859, 
at the treaty of Ziirich, the French Government restored all captured 
Austrian vessels which had not been condemned by the prize court. 
By a decree issued March 26th, 1865, she restored also all captured 
Mexican vessels to their owners. In 1860, at the time of the war 
against China, both France and England accorded immunity to 
private property at sea. During the war between Austria, Prussia, 
and Italy, private property was respected by all three belligerent 
Powers. Already, Italy, opening the way for other nations, had in- 
serted this clause in her maritime code. 

In the month of February, 1866, a meeting of delegates of the 
different Boards of Trade was held in London. Those of Birmingham 
and Bradford proposed the following resolution : 


The assembly is of opinion that the declaration of principles of the Congress 
of Paris of 1856 is not in accordance with the actual requirements of trade, and 
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with the ever-growing desire to attenuate the calamities of war, this declaration 
not having extended to enemy’s private property at sea the same immunity granted 
to that of neutral States. 


On the 2nd of March in the same year, Mr. Gregory brought a 
motion before the House of Commons, proposing to establish im- 
munity for private property at sea as a principle of international 
law. The motion did not pass, but was supported by men of all 
shades of opinion. At the sitting of the 15th of April, 1866, of the 
French Chamber, M. Garnier-Pagés brought forward a similar 
motion, and spoke with great eloquence in favour of it, but without 
result. 

The Diet of North Germany, on the 18th of April, 1868, adopted 
unanimously Dr. Aegidis’ motion, couched in the following terms: 
‘The Federal Chancellor is invited to take advantage of the friendly 
relations now existing with foreign Powers, to enter into negotiations 
for the purpose of rendering the respect of private property at sea a 
principle of international law, by a convention of all the great Powers.’ 
The ancient system of capture and prize did not find a single 
supporter in the Diet. 

In the French Legislative Assembly, on the eve of the German war, 
July 17, 1870, urgency was asked by M. Garnier-Pagés for the pro- 
ject of a law the preambles of which sum up perfectly the question. 


Considering that peoples’ rights should modify as civilisation progresses ; 

That the evils of war should be attenuated as much as possible ; 

That the freedom of the seas is, at all times, a supreme right, inherent to 
humanity, a right which no nation may attack ; 

Considering that the great European Powers, at the Congress held in April, 
1856, declared in a treaty, almost unanimously accepted, that privateering was 
definitely and decidedly abolished ; 

Considering that the States have not been able to reserve to themselves the 
privilege of armed theft, which they forbid their subjects to practise ; 

That private property, the basis of all society, ought to be respected in time of 
war as in time of peace, on land and on sea, by Governments as by individuals ; 

That the exchange of the produce of industry and agriculture is a source of 
riches to all nations, and the most powerful and the most productive has the greater 
interest in this exchange being never impeded or interrupted ; 

Considering that, in reality, solidarity exists between nations for the moral and 
material amelioration of humanity, and that it is impossible to impoverish one 
nation without entailing injury and suffering on others ; 

France declares to be inserted in her maritime code the following article : 

Art. 1. Capture and prize of enemy’s trading vessels by the State vessels of 
war are abolished in the case of all nations, who, before the declaration of war, 
accepted, or were willing to accept reciprocity. 


On the proposal of the President, M. Schneider, urgency was 
demanded for M. Garnier-Pagés’ motion, but in the midst of the 
disturbance and excitement produced by the declaration of war, it 
was lost sight of. The Emperor Napoleon, contrary to the feeling of 
his country, would not abandon the right of capture, in spite of the 
example set him by Germany. We know how France afterwards had 
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reason to repent of this. Finally, from a doctrinal point of view, 
L’Institut de droit international,’ whose competence Mr. Hall will 
not question, as he is himself a member, voted, almost unanimously, 
in the session of 1876, at the Hague, for the immunity of private 
property at sea as on land. 

From the facts just briefly resumed, we may, I think, conclude, 
not that the principle is so universally applied and accepted that it 
may be regarded as actually international law, but that nearly all 
States and lawyers desire it to be recognised as such. I think we 
may safely affirm that, had it not been for the opposition of the 
English Government and authors, this principle would have been 
accepted and proclaimed, in 1874, at the Brussels Conference, as- 
sembled in order to prescribe the usages of war, and to specify the 
rights and duties of belligerents. 

I will now try to show that maritime capture is contrary to the 
rights of war as now regarded by civilised nations; and in the second 
place, that it has become wholly inefficacious and could but be de- 
trimental to any one State attempting to maintain it in defiance of 
the wishes of the other Powers. 

War may be considered in two lights. It may be regarded as a 
struggle between two nations, population against population, man 
against man ; or as a combat between two States, to be solely decided 
by the armies or navies of the belligerent countries. 

The first notion was that accepted by all antiquity, by the middle 
ages, and, in certain circumstances, it has been applied in modern 
times. In this case, every practicable means may be employed 
to get. rid of the enemy. His territory may be invaded, his pro- 
perty ravaged, his towns burnt, and the inhabitants put to death, the 
riches of the country destroyed: in fact, according to the acknow- 
ledged expression, ‘on met tout 4 feu et 4 sang.’ It is the same 
horrible spectacle we have before us in ancient warfare in the midst 
of the same race and people. Alexander takes Thebes, strangles the 
inhabitants, and so utterly destroys the city that it ceases to exist. 
In ancient Greece, Tarenta takes possession of Sybaris, and, in order 
to annihilate it eternally, turns the course of the river over its ruins. 
Under Louis the Fourteenth, Louvois ordered his army to ravage the 
Palatinate as in ancient times, but already thisZstep was no more 
accepted by the juridical conscience of Europe: it has been repro- 

5 L’Institut de droit international, founded in 1873 by Messrs. Rolin-Jaeque- 
myns, Bluntschli, and Lorimer, counts amongst its members, the number of whom is 
limited to fifty, the principal jurists on international law in Europe and America. 
The several presidents of its annual sessions have been Mancini, now Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in Italy, M. Rolin-Jaequemyns, Minister of the Interior in Belgium, 
M. Bluntschli, Sir Montague Bernard, and de Parieu. These names indicate sufficiently 
that the opinions adopted by this Jnstitut are by no means devoid of authority. 
The other English and American members, besides Sir Montague Bernard, are Sir 


Travers Twiss, Lorimer, W. 8. Lawrence, Dudley Field, Westlake, Wharton, Woolsey, 
Hall, Sir Sherston Baker, Erskine Holland, Mackenzie Wallace. 
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bated ever since, and the most bitter memories still rankle in the 
heart of the German people. 

At the present day, the second system alone is admissible. All 
authors regard it as forming a part of the jus gentiwm, generally 
accepted and recognised. ‘Exemption from capture or confiscation 
in land warfare,’ says an author frequently quoted, M. Charles Calvo,® 
‘which modern codes have stipulated for in favour of private property, 
is already a very important progress.’ 

War allows the belligerent to employ his forces against the 
enemy’s country, not against inoffensive individuals, because war is 
a relation of State to State, not of person to person, or of State to 
person. If the commander of an invading army, occupying enemy’s 
provinces, allowed his soldiers to shoot inhabitants who had been 
guilty of no hostile acts, public opinion in Europe would indignantly 
protest and pronounce him guilty of assassination. 

The project submitted to the Brussels Conference in 1874 by the 
Emperor of Russia stated very clearly the true principles on this 
subject. Articles 1 and 2 of this project were as follows :— 


International war is an open struggle between two independent States and 
their armed and organised forces. 

The operations of war should be directed solely against the forces and means of 
warfare of the enemy’s State, and not against the subjects, so long as the latter 
take no active part in the war. 

Here we see it enjoined as a bounden duty to respect inoffensive 
persons and their property. 

This latter point is still more firmly established by Article 40 of 
the project admitted by the Brussels Conference (1874), where we 
read : ‘ Private property being exempted,’ &ec. 

This principle then appears henceforth incontestably as a part of 
international law. On the 8th of August, 1870, in an order issued by 
the King of Prussia to his troops, he says: ‘We do not make war on 
the peaceful inhabitants ; on the contrary, it is the duty of every 
soldier to honour and respect private property.’ On the 12th of August 
of the same year, King William, in his famous proclamation to the 
French people, so often misquoted and misinterpreted, says again: 
‘I make war against the soldiers; not against French citizens. The 
latter may therefore continue to live in perfect security as regards 
their persons and their possessions, so long as they do not deprive me 
of my right of protecting them by some act of hostility against the 
German troops.’ 

When we hear sovereigns pronounce words such as these, what 
must be our surprise when eminent lawyers, like Mr. Hall, maintain, 
‘that all kinds of property, land as well as goods, is subject to the 
conqueror ; that it may be seized upon and confiscated.’ According 
to these principles, if the Prussians had carried off pianos and clocks 

6 Le Droit international, ii. 81. 
u2 
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belonging to the French, as they were reproached for doing in carica- 
tures, they did but make use of their right, and this indeed with 
great moderation, as they could legitimately take all. But if the 
voices of modern legal consciences speak against such theories, by 
what subtlety shall we succeed in making a distinction between 
private property at sea and private property on land? Why is the 
one to be respected and not the other? Howcan the same sovereign 
say, on the one hand, to his soldiers, ‘ Touch nothing, honour forbids 
it ;’ and, on the other, to his sailors, ‘ Run down the enemy’s trading 
vessels, seize upon them, confiscate the goods of peaceful merchants, 
and, if you cannot make a profit on their sale, burn them or sink 
them to the bottom of the ocean’? It is quite impossible to discover 
the shadow of a legal reason which legitimises at sea an act prohibited 
on land. 

Land and water are, it is objected, two different elements. Dif- 
ferent means must therefore be employed in warfare suited to the 
element on which the combat is waged. Doubtless, on land bel- 
ligerents move cavalry and infantry, while at sea they make use of 
vessels ; but does it therefore follow that what would be pillage on 
land becomes a legitimate action at sea? Certainly not. That war 
does not create hostilities between a State and the peaceful inhabitants 
of the enemy’s country, is a principle now generally accepted. A 
State, therefore, cannot seize on the property of individuals against 
whom she is not at war. If she does so, she is guilty of theft; it is 
an act of brigandage.—But, says Mr. Hall, on land armies live at the 
expense of the occupied territory, and capture at sea replaces requi- 
sitions on land. The right of levying requisitions is much less dis- 
tressing than maritime capture.—This argument is inexact in all 
respects. Firstly, in modern wars the invading army either pays or 
gives receipt. The English armies have almost invariably conformed 
to this principle. Article 42 of the project of the Brussels Conference 
expressly enforces it as an obligation. There is then no confisca- 
tion. Requisitions are made to supply the requirements of the 
troops, whereas capture at sea has but one object, to ruin commerce 
and do the enemy as much harm as possible. It is the same thing as 
if on land all factories, farms, and railways were systematically set 
fire to, because, being sources of wealth, their destruction impoverishes 
anenemy. It is indeed thus that war was waged in ancient times, 
in the middle ages, and amongst savages. Glorious examples for the 
advocates of capture to cite! 

To do the enemy as much harm as possible is so truly the end of 
capture, that this is even brought forward as a reason for its non- 
abolition. The reasoning is as follows: If merchant vessels are 
no longer seized upon and maritime commerce destroyed, one of the 
most serious obstacles to war will disappear, and conflicts will be more 
frequent and of longer duration.—But is it not monstrous to make 
the destruction of commerce, the basis of human solidarity, and the 
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pond binding nations together, the end in view, when the most im- 
portant inventions and reforms of which our century boasts are those 
favouring international commerce? If the principal object of maritime 
warfare be to destroy the commerce of the enemy, then why were 
privateers abolished, which were certainly the surest means to attain 
this end? There is no middle course open; we must either recall the 
privateers or do away with capture. 

Maritime capture allows the captor to set fire to the vessels 
seized upon if he cannot take them into a port of his own country. 
This custom was indeed universal. At the present day it excites 
general indignation. We may recollect the cry of reprobation that 
was raised, not only in Germany, but all over Europe, when the 
French cruiser the ‘ Desaix’ burnt, on the Scottish coast, the German 
trading vessels the ‘ Vorwirts’ and the ‘ Ludwig.’ This fact alone is 
a proof that such a mode of warfare is repugnant to the modern sense 
of justice. The generation which glories in having abolished servi- 
tude and slavery and established free trade, cannot look on coolly 
when a captain burns a vessel with its freight. 

If it be lawful to seize on private property at sea, and even to 
deliver it to the flames in order to force the enemy to sue for peace, 
and thus avoid the evils in store for him, why not act in the same 
way on land? The same motives are applicable to both cases. The 
means would, in fact, be far more efficacious, for the harm done by a 
regularly organised pillage and confiscation would be far more con- 
siderable, especially at the present time, when the wealth accumulated 
in the great cities of civilised countries is so considerable. The 
invading army would find the means of maintaining war by war 
itself, as in the Thirty Years’ War. 

If the public were to reflect but a moment as to what really is 
this pretended right of capture, they would find it quite impossible to 
support so abominable a custom even in theory. 

What is still more odious than even this organised and legalised 
theft, is that the prize captured is divided between those who have 
seized on the private property of the enemy, exactly in the same way 
as in the sort of industry practised on the highways of Sicily and 
Spain. Formerly a few hours’ pillage was accorded to troops as a 
reward for bravery. Even Napoleon frequently granted this in- 
dulgence to his soldiers in his early Italian wars. But such favours 
are no more possible now. 

It is true that in the last Franco-German war certain facts were 
brought to light in opposition to a proper sense of respect for private 
property; but in the communications exchanged between the Cabinets 
of the belligerent Powers with reference to these unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, this principle was invariably admitted as the basis of the 
discussion. The enemy never maintains that he may have recourse 
to confiscation. He pleads the requirements of the army, the 
necessities of war, and other totally different motives, all of which 
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leave this great principle intact. But, says Mr. Hall, these requisi- 
tions, justified as they are said to be by necessity, are far harder to 
bear than the seizing of a vessel which has been exposed to be thus 
seized upon, which is generally insured and which does not constitute 
the means of subsistence of the owner, as is frequently the case when 
the provisions, the stores, or the horses of country populations are 
carried off by an invading army. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Hall’s remark is not without certain 
foundation, but it does not touch upon the question of law, which 
may be resumed as follows. Does war admit of all possible harm 
being done to the peaceful inhabitants of the enemy’s country with- 
out any provocation whatever, solely to induce them to acknowledge 
themselves vanquished? To justify capture war must be thus re- 
garded, and then all the horrors committed in ancient times, at the 
devastation of the Palatinate for example, may be also justified. If 
private property at sea may be needlessly seized upon and even burnt, 
to induce the enemy to sue for peace, may not the same course be 
resorted to on land for the same motive? Capture is a means of war 
in barbarous times. Requisitions limited to necessaries are a means 
of war in modern times. These requisitions are frequently very hard to 
bear, and perhaps more so now than formerly, on account of the im- 
mense armies brought into action ; but they are nevertheless subjected 
to certain rules limiting excesses of all kinds. 

It is again objected: On land the invading army may take 
possession of the enemy’s territory ; at sea, this mode of warfare being 
impracticable, the only step open is to seize on the enemy’s ships, as 
this is the only means of preventing their trafficking on the seas. 
—We must always place law and what is right and justice above 
everything else, and to seize on the property of a peaceful citizen who 
is taking no part in the war is decidedly contrary to what is right, 
as we have tried to show. Besides, why prevent commerce from 
using the maritime ways? Free commerce is of utility to all. It 
daily tightens the bonds which unite civilised nations. To impede 
it or shackle it in any way is to attack the interest of the world 
in general, and this quite uselessly, as we will now show. 

The only serious argument which the partisans of capture bring 
forward isthis. The merchant navy is an auxiliary of the military navy. 
A merchant vessel is easily transformed into a man-of-war, and the 
sailors, sufficiently trained, are able to complete the manning of a fleet. 
The whole mercantile marine should be looked upon as an army corps 
taking part in hostilities. Therefore in seizing a merchant vessel there 
is no real violation of the principle of respecting private property. 

This argument may have possessed certain weight formerly, but it 
has none whatever at the present time. Men-of-war are now all iron- 
clad and carry immense guns. It is therefore quite impossible to 
transform an ordinary merchantman into a man-of-war. Light 
wooden vessels can, it is true, render certain services in pursuing 
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trading vessels, But if capture is interdicted this will be at an end, 
and it is quite certain mercantile ships will never more take any part 

in a naval engagement. If ordinary sailors must be taken prisoners, 

because they might enter on board a man-of-war, it would be as well 

to capture the whole adult male population of an enemy’s country 

because they might all become soldiers. In his despatch to the 

French Government, dated October 4, 1870, after the fall of the 

Empire, M. de Bismarck warmly protests against a mode of warfare 

so completely opposed to a people’s rights. In his reply, M. de 

Chaudordy, after having cited established customs, adds, ‘ that France 

would be among the first to join any convention whose object is to 

temper the evils of war.’ The two countries agreed therefore in con- 
demning ancient practices. The capture of sailors is not of nearly 
the same importance as it was formerly. Now both vessels and 
cannons are enormous, but men-of-war are few; so it is not seamen 
who are lacking, but the means for constructing vessels which cost 
about a million sterling each. We see then that neither merchant 
vessels nor sailors can be considered as auxiliaries of the military 
navy, and thus the last pretext brought forward in justification of 
capture falls to the ground. 

I have tried to prove that capture is contrary to the present sense 
of right and justice. It remains for me to show that it has become 
also inefficacious as a means of warfare, save against England, which 
remains its last partisan. 

The English believe that the seizing of merchant vessels is indis- 
pensable to their security as a nation, and to the preservation of their 
maritime supremacy. This opinion may have been tenable formerly, 
when privateers could seize on an enemy’s possessions in any waters. 
But since the Declarations of Paris in 1856, and more especially since 
fresh means of transport have been introduced both on land and sea, 
everything is changed, and we may safely say that at the present time 
capture might do England grievous harm, but that, employed against 
any other State, it would be completely unavailing. 

In former days, certainly, the English navy ruled the seas, blocked 
the enemy’s ports, and, making custom an excuse, seized on all goods 
even under a neutral flag. She thus succeeded in entirely suppressing 
the maritime commerce of any State she was at war with. Now no 
sooner is war declared than all the merchant vessels return to port 
and cease to navigate until peace is restored. The prizes taken are 
very insignificant. Commerce is no longer suspended. Goods are trans- 
ported by rail to neutral ports, where they are embarked on neutral 
vessels, and thus safely reach their destination, During the war of 
1854, France and England blocked the Russian ports and practised 
the right of capture. The result was nil. Russian trade was carried 
on through the Prussian ports of Memel and Kénigsberg.”? In 1870 


7 This fact is admitted by one of the most decided partisans of the right of 
capture—Mr. Butler-Johnstone (Handbook of Maritime Rights, pp. 87 and 89): 
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the French navy drove the German flag from the seas and strictly 
guarded all their ports. The total number of prizes captured by 
France amounted to seventy vessels, valuing 240,000/.; it is true that 
when peace was made, France was compelled to pay 800,000/. The 
commerce of Germany with other countries was carried on by Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, or Trieste. 

France therefore gained nothing from capture. On the contrary, 
she had to pay very dear for it, besides having the mortification of 
being forestalled by Germany in the proclamation of the humanitarian 
principles which her writers had defended for upwards of a century. 
I look vainly for any country to which English men-of-war might do 
serious injury. Even formerly, when the right of seizing an enemy’s 
property was strictly enforced, no war was ever prevented or even 
abridged in consequence. Lord Palmerston, one of the staunchest 
partisans of the right of capture, confessed in 1856 that ‘no great 
country had ever been vanquished through private losses.’ How 
much truer this is at the present time! 

England would suffer considerably, not only from the employment 
by herself, but even from the very existence, of the right of capture. 
She has a larger merchant navy than all other European countries com- 
bined, and her trading vessels, dispersed as they are over all waters, 
could not be protected everywhere. With the present activity of 
transport there can be no question of uniting merchant vessels under 
a convoy guarded by men-of-war, and it is quite impossible to insure 
security on all seas. Let us recollect the terrible and odious achieve- 
ments of the ‘Alabama ;’ and yet that vessel was but an ordinary 
privateer, hastily constructed by private enterprise. The suppression of 
privateers would not at all shelter England from danger. If she were 
at war with any great Power, the latter would send out rapid vessels, 
and the English merchant ships would be soon chased from the seas, 
in spite of the immense superiority of the British fleet. 

Indeed the harm effected by captors consists less in the prizes 
taken than in the rising of the rate of insurance and freight which 
results. During the American War of Secession the Southern privateers 
did not capture more than one-fiftieth of the total tonnage of the 
United States merchant navy, about 101,163 tons in 5,000,000. 
(See the report made at the Congress of 1866 by Mr. MacCulloch, 


* The experience of the Crimean War was not favourable to the maritime policy which 
had thus been adopted. It was found that in spite of a pretty strict blockade of the 
Russian ports in the Baltic, the Russians found little difficulty in bringing their 
produce—tallow, hemp, and flax—to Memel and Kénigsberg, Prussian ports near the 
Russian frontier, by means of the rivers Vistula and Niemen, and there embarking 
it on board Swedish and Prussian vessels, where, under the Orders in Council, it was 
perfectly safe from capture. In this way the Russian producer was scarcely incon- 
venienced at all: he sold 10,000,000/. a year to England instead of 11,000,0007., and 
he was recouped by the additional price which the English consumer paid him for 
his slightly enhanced cost of transport ; and the Russian rouble, the index of the 
rate of exchange between the two countries, remained during the whole period of 


the war at par.’ 
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Secretary to the Treasury). But the Union’s vessels lost five-twelfths of 
their transports, which were effected in neutral vessels, and about 
one-sixth of the total number of American ships were sold abroad. The 
American mercantile marine has not yet recovered from this heavy 
blow. In 1876 the fear of England being drawn into the Eastern war, 
and her vessels thus exposed to capture, sufficed to raise the freight 
of English ships at Antwerp three francs a ton. If war were declared 
the insurance and freight would rise considerably higher still, and 
trade then would find it more advantageous to have recourse to 
neutral vessels for the effecting its transports. The English mercan- 
tile navy, which transports not only English produce, but, to a 
great extent, that of other countries, would suffer as much as the 
United States did at the time of the Secession War, and if the 
conflict were prolonged, she would probably lose half her ships. 
The geographical and economical position of England exposes her to 
greater dangers than other countries. She lives By international 
commerce. She imports from abroad a very large portion of her 
provisions and raw materials, and, being an island, all transports are 
of course effected by sea. Imagine these transports intercepted or 
even impeded, England would be exposed to an industrial and 
alimentary crisis the sufferings of which can be hardly conceived. 

Steam, which prevents the absolute shutting in of any continental 
country, as the railway keeps outside communications always open, 
is capable of supplying cruisers with means of locomotion and 
destruction so rapid and so terrible, that an island could be easily 
cut off from all profitable connection with the outside world. It is 
true that the English fleet is at present superior to those of three 
or four other countries united, but it is impossible to guarantee that 
some new invention may not completely change this. Already every 
European State is furnished with Whitehead’s torpedoes, made at 
Fiume, which, put into motion by compressed air, sink in the space 
of a second the most powerful ironclad. We see facts constantly 
mentioned in the English papers which show the dangers to which 
the recent changes in maritime warfare expose this country. The 
following is an extract from a daily paper :— 

The Ericsson torpedo-boat, with which experiments were made in America 
last Monday, does not burst upon this country without warning. A drawing 
and description of her was published in Engineering, and again by the United 
Service Gazette last Saturday. The correspondent of the Standard calls the 
apparatus for discharging it a ‘gun,’ but it must not be confounded with a gun 
properly so called. As yet, nothing more is known of its capabilities than that it 
has done what the Whitehead torpedo can also do ; but it certainly seems to open 
up a vista of possibilities which may have a great influence on marine warfare. It 
is important to lay hold of the idea that modern science is causing ships to become 
less and less defensible, so that it may be doubted whether the old power of 
England, that of blockading the ports of an enemy, can be exerted in these days as 
easily and safely as it used to be. 


People are beginning to perceive the danger to which the right 
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of capture exposes England. Quite recently a very capable officer, 
late of the Marine Artillery, Captain J. Colomb, delivered a lecture on 
this subject at the Royal United Service Institution. He brought 
forward an array of figures to show what the real meaning of the 
oceanic interest of England is, and how difficult it would be to protect 
her maritime trade and her food suppiies. The maritime commerce of 
the British Empire, he said, is worth about eight hundred millions 
annually, and our prosperity, our very existence, depend on it. How 
could this immense interest be regarded in case of war with a great 
Power? Captain Colomb concluded that no general and adequate 
plans are prepared for such an emergency. I dare not say that this 
is quite true, but who can guarantee that the means of effectually 
protecting the sea trade of England really exist and are ready to 
hand? The constant, but agitated and uncertain, activity of the 
English Admiralty proves that we are passing through a period of 
transition ; for the time being we can be sure of nothing. The ap- 
parition of the ‘ Merrimac’ and the ‘ Monitor’ reduced all vessels then 
afloat to absolute powerlessness. A similar event may again occur! 

Capture is also perilous for England on account of the complica- 
tions it may occasion with neutral Powers. If war were, for instance, 
to break out between England and Russia, the Russian fleet coasting 
the United States could thence sink English merchant vessels, and 
then seek shelter in American ports. In such a case would Russian 
men-of-war possess the right to supply themselves there with 
provisions and coal, as England allowed the ‘ Alabama’ to do at the 
Cape and elsewhere? What numberless cases would occur for 
disputes and conflicts, especially with a State where the memory 
of the plunderings of the Southern privateers built in an English port 
is still rife, in spite of the Geneva indemnity! And if the United 
States were to take up arms, their privateers would in all probability 
sweep the English merchant navy from the seas, even making ® all due 
allowance for the superiority of the latter’s fleet, and this not so 
much on account of the prizes taken as from the great rising in the 
rate of insurance and freight which would ensue. 

The situation created by the Declarations of Paris is therefore 
evidently but transitory. We must either come to absolute immunity 


8 «Is England safe?’ asks the Morning Post (March 29, 1882), and then proceeds 
to answer its question in the negative. ‘The Minister for War has practically, if not 
in so many words, confessed that we could hardly help to defend those fortresses on 
the other side of the North Sea which have justly been called the outworks of 
London. With regard to the strength of our navy there is much more doubt. If 
we could prevent invasion, we could not, as at present armed and prepared, protect 
Belgium or Holland, whose independence is absolutely essential to our permanent 
safety; and it is more than doubtful whether we could hold our own in even three 
of the four seas where such dominion is little short of an imperative necessity. It 
seems almost certain that we could not hunt down the swarm of hostile cruisers 
which the tempting prize of our vast and invaluable merchant marine would at once 
call into existence. Is England prepared as she should be at such a time and for 
such prospects ?’ 
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for all private property, or return to the seizing upon enemy’s goods 
on even neutral bottoms. 

The young school of international law desires, with Cobden, the 
abolition of capture, while the partisans of ancient usages clamour 
that England should again exercise the right of seizing enemy’s 
goods under a neutral flag. Four years ago Mr. Butler-Johnstone 
proposed to the English Parliament to release themselves from the 
Declarations of Paris. The motion was repulsed, and rightly; it 
would have exposed England to a league of neutral Powers more to 
be dreaded than that formed at the close of the last century, for the 
United States would have been at their head. The neutral flag 
which has covered all goods since 1856 is a privilege not lightly to 
be sacrificed, and forms now part of national law. Besides, as the 
Earl of Airlie justly remarked (‘Neutral Rights, April 1877), the 
seizing of enemy’s goods entails retaliation, from which would 
result a rise in the prices of raw materials for English industry, 
and then she would be able no longer to hold her own against the 
Continent, at a moment when sale prices are very nearly at the same 
level everywhere, under the influence of free trade and universal 
competition. Let us now compare the harm which can be done by 
means of maritime capture to and by England, in the event of war 
with a great Power. 

The conflict with the United States would certainly be the most 
dangerous for England. America possessing nearly no fleet, the 
English navy would, it is true, remain mistress of the seas; but 
the United States have reserved to themselves the right to arm 
privateers. They could set afloat a great many rapid vessels on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The English ironclads, being unable to 
carry sufficient coal for a long cruise, would be of no use in defending 
the merchant marine. But a small portion of the English fleet, the 
light vessels, therefore, could be employed in protecting commerce. 
The mere interruption of communication with American ports would 
be a terrible blow to English trade and industry. A stoppage in the 
importation of cotton and corn, and the American ports simul- 
taneously closed to our exports of iron and other manufactured goods, 
the crisis which would result would be indeed terrible. It would, 
however, affect America but slightly, for her own products could 
suffice to supply her actual necessities. Manufacturers would, even 
thus, insure very high prices, higher indeed than they obtain with 
the present system of protection. Let us suppose all the American 
ports to be completely blocked, the drawback for England would be 
incomparably greater than for America. It is easy to predict before- 
hand that the English would be the first to tire of such a situation 
and of its consequences. Maritime capture, and the stppression of 
commerce which it entails, would oblige England” to seek for peace 
much sooner than America. fi 

In a war with Russia, the harm that either\Power might do the 
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other by the exercise of the right of capture would be far less than 
in the case just cited. This means of warfare in the hands of Eng- 
land would be powerless, as Russia possesses only a very small 
merchant navy. The English fleet could, it is true, close the outlets 
of the Baltic and of the Black Sea to Russian vessels, but in other 
parts of the globe English trading vessels would be in grave peril, 
as was shown in an article in the Edinburgh Review (July, 
1880). English commercial interests in the Pacific are very 
considerable. The exchanges effected with Australia alone amount 
to about 40,000,000/. sterling, and with other countries washed by 
the Pacific Ocean to 60,000,000/., together 100,000,000/., which is 
equivalent to one-sixth of the total maritime commerce of England. 
Four-fifths of the transports to and from China are effected under the 
English flag. The English tonnage in Australian ports approaches 
seven million tons. Now this immense movement of riches is for 
the future more or less menaced by the possessions which Russia has 
acquired on the East Coast of Asia. The transfer of the region of 
the Amoor as far as Tuman, and the exchange of the Kurile Isles 
for Sakhalin, have rendered the offensive means of Russia far more 
serious. Vladivostock is one of the finest harbours in the world, and 
coal seams exist not far off. Russia maintains a small fleet of men- 
of-war in these seas, one or other of which occasionally are to be seen 
in Chinese or Japanese ports. It will be remembered that in 1854 
the attack on Petropaulowsk was unsuccessful, and that a division of 
the Russian navy escaped from the Bay of Castries in spite of the 
supervision of the English fleet. The thick fogs which frequently 
envelope the sea on these coasts favour any vessel desirous of escaping 
from a blockade. But four days’ navigation separates Petropaulowsk 
from Shanghai, while the nearest coaling point for England, in the 
Chinese seas, is Hong Kong. A rapid man-of-war starting from one 
of the ports of the Amoor could commit frightful havoc among the 
richly freighted English merchant vessels trafficking in the Atlantic. 
The above reasons induced the Edinburgh Review to predict that, 
in case of a war with Russia, unlooked-for dangers might surge 
from this quarter. At all events, it is a certain fact that by maritime 
capture Russia could inflict heavy losses on English trade, while 
England could cause Russia no inconvenience whatever. 

In a war with France the situation would be more equal, as 
England could do greater harm to France than to Russia; but, on the 
other hand, the proximity of the French ports and of her naval 
resources makes her an enemy more to be dreaded than Russia. 
Exceptionally rapid vessels starting from Cherbourg or Brest would 
cast consternation among English trading ships, for in the space of a 
few hours, at night, a steamer, mounted with a few guns, could 
destroy a great many vessels, and spread terror among all the 
others. The disadvantages and sufferings resulting for the two 
adversaries could not bear comparison. France would continue her 
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imports and exports by the neighbouring ports, Genoa at the south, 
and Antwerp at the north; while the transports to and from England 
being effected almost wholly in English vessels, the latter would all 
be exposed to capture. 

One shudders to reflect on the incalculable losses English com- 
merce, and consequently English industry, might have to submit 
to. Mr. Hall, while maintaining the legitimacy of the right of 
capture in principle, is forced to admit that it would be more 
calamitous than useful to England. 


It is (says he) certainly a matter for grave consideration, whether it is not 
more in the interest of England to protect her own than to destroy her enemies’ 
trade. Quite apart from dislike of England, and jealousy of her maritime and 
commercial position, there is undoubtedly a good deal of genuine feeling on the 
Continent of Europe against maritime capture. It is not clear how far the latter is 
strong and general, but it is not unlikely that there is enough of it to afford con- 
venient material for less creditable motives to ferment ; and contingencies are not 
inconceivable in which, if England were engaged in a maritime war, European or 
other States might take advantage of a set of opinion against her practice at sea to 
embarrass her seriously by an unfriendly neutrality. The evils of such embarrass- 
ment might perhaps be transient ; but there are also conceivable contingencies in 
which the direct evils of maritime capture might be disastrous. English manufac- 
tures are dependent on the cheap importation of raw material, and English popula- 
tion is becoming yearly more and more dependent on foreign food. In the 
Contemporary Review for 1875 (vol. xxvi. pp. 737-51) I endeavoured to show that 
there are strong reasons for doubting whether England is prudent in adhering to 
the existing rule of law with respect to the capture of private property at sea. 
The reasons which were then urged have certainly not grown weaker witb. the 
progress of time. (International Law, p. 380.) 


Upon the whole, before the time of railways, and with the right 
of seizing upon enemy’s goods even under a neutral flag, maritime 
capture was certainly a formidable weapon for a strong naval power. 
Railways, and Art. 2 of the Paris Declarations prohibiting the 
capture of neutral vessels, have rendered this custom wholly ineffica- 
cious. Those who maintain that England cannot allow it to be 
abandoned without compromising her maritime supremacy, forget 
this. Besides, at the present day, it would be possible to intercept all 
outside communications of an island like England, while such a step 
with any continental country would be quite impossible. The mer- 
chant ships of the latter would remain safely in port, and the only 
evil effected would be a slight rise in transport charges for imports 
and exports which would travel by rail. 

The economic situation of England is perilous from its very force. 
This wonderful country may be compared to a vast workshop where 
work is done for the entire universe. She draws subsistence for her 
workpeople, and raw materials from abroad, and returns them thither 
as manufactured goods. Russia and America supply her with corn 
and grain, Holland, Belgium, and Denmark with cattle, India and 
the United States with cotton, China and Japan with silk, Australia, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the coasts of La Plata with wool, and so 
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on. In her turn, she sends her iron, calicoes, ironmongery, and 
materials of all kinds to every quarter of the globe. All these imports 
and exports are effected in ships. The following figures show the 
difference of this interest between 1840 and 1880. 





Steamers 





Sailing vessels Total 
Tonnage of British > e 95 

shipping, 1880 > e 38,740,442 2,594,135 6,344,597 
Value of merchandise, exported and imported, 1880 e e £697,644,031 
1840 ° - 133,812,740 


£564,331,291 








” ” ” ” 


Increase since 1840’. e ° ° ° . + . 


No other country depends to so great a degree on the freedom of 
the seas. If this liberty cease to exist, be restricted, or even menaced, 
the whole economic edifice trembles. Factories close, provisions rise 
in price, workmen lose their wages, the social body is attacked in its 
entirety, and the labouring classes are exposed to terrible sufferings. 
We may recollect how hardly the workmen in the cotton trade were 
tried when the blockade closed the ports of the Southern States during 
the War of Secession,® and then but one single industry was affected. 

What would it be, if all were simultaneously attacked by the 
stoppage of imports and exports? And it is to a danger such as this 
that the English, imagining themselves patriotic, are willing to ex- 
pose their country for the sake of preserving a right of capture 
perfectly powerless directed against other States. 

I am fully persuaded that the first great war will prove the 
necessity of proclaiming complete immunity for private property at 
sea as on land. It is the only system in accordance with the natural 
rights of man and with the sentiments of justice and humanity of our 
century ; the only system in conformity with the means of warfare, of 
production and locomotion, which we owe to modern science. 

If reasoning alone sufficed to induce progress, and if it need 
not be corroborated by the hard and often bloody lessons of experience, 
it might be hoped that, even before another war, civilised States will 
adopt this principle, which French and Italian lawyers advocated even 
in the eighteenth century, and which has already been applied in 
recent wars. Such a step was ardently desired by both the Paris 
Congress of 1866 and the Brussels Conference of 1874, and general 
opinion on the Continent insists strongly in its favour. 


EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 


® For instance, at this time, in the Manchester district, out of 842 spinning 
factories, only 295 continued uninterruptedly working. Out of 172,257 workmen, one- 
third only continued earning. The sum total of wages paid, which was estimated 
in 1860 at 11,000,000/. sterling, fell to half that amount, and it was necessary to 
open a national subscription for the relief of so much misery. What would be the 
situation now, in the event of a maritime war with one of the great Powers ? 
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CETSHWAYO AND ZULULAND. 


Her Masesty’s GoveRNMENT has many affairs on hand, and for some 
time past has found itself embroiled in numerous petty squabbles 
which have arisen from grievances unremedied and agitations un- 
checked at their birth. In the Transvaal we managed to escape a 
difficulty by yielding up that which at first we had seemed disposed 
to claim, while in Ireland and Egypt we are at present engaged 
in patching up the rent which is continually bursting out 
afresh. 

The interest manifested in these transactions appears to absorb 
all others, lesser and more distant dangers become dimmed in the 
contemplation of present ones, nor is it until the little speck on the 
horizon has matured into a dark and menacing cloud, and the low 
rumblings of discontent have loudened into the thunderclap of open 
rebellion, that men wake to the fact that they have been sleeping on 
a volcano and not a feather-bed. 

With pride and satisfaction the Britisher contemplates his world- 
wide possessions. Far and wide he can turn his wandering gaze and 
rest it on some fair land acknowledging his sway. But does he in 
this contemplation of far-extending dominion ever pause to inquire 
in what manner it became his, and does he recall the past struggles 
of Might with Right and the many injustices perpetrated in the 
assumption of this world-wide sway? I might reply: Seldom. 

To draw attention to the present condition of a country many 
thousands of miles away from England, and to point out in doing so 
how productive of anarchy, misrule, and oppression has been the policy 
of England in that country, is the object of this present sketch, nor 
shall I make any statement here which I am not prepared to prove 
and substantiate if at any time called upon to do so. 

Barely three years have passed away since the British Army 
returned from its victorious campaign in Zululand. Its errand had 
been to destroy large numbers of a brave and gallant people, to level 
to the ground their dwellings, to waste their country, to hunt down 
and capture their king. Few who fought in that terrible struggle 
on the side of Might know why or wherefore they were called upon 
to sacrifice their lives, while those on the side of Right saw only their 
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country attacked, their liberties threatened, and the king of their 
choice menaced by the invading army of the white man. 

In its tomb amidst the blue-books slept the secret of the Zulu War. 
Immured from the public gaze lay securely hidden the story of 
ambition, for who amidst that populace who applauded as they 
heard of British success would be found to unearth the truth of 
British injustice and British cruelty ? Over the water wondrous 
tales came speeding to British ears. They proclaimed aloud the 
savagery and despotic sway of the Zulu king. Men listened, and 
accepted as truth the inventions of that policy which scrupled 
not by such means to clothe its actions in the garb of necessity and 
truth. 

England invaded Zululand, and the old story of Might over Right 
was repeated, the old drama rehearsed with painful precision. But 
it was the struggle of the arena where the wild beast had been brought 
forth to conquer or die. Fierce and desperate was that struggle, the 
valour of the beast had been under-estimated, terrible were the wounds 
he inflicted in his gallant efforts for existence, and dearly did Might 
pay for her ultimate victory over Right, in the loss of the lives and 
blood of her most gallant sons. 

On his own soil, where Nature had placed him, the lion lay 
vanquished, and the fierce African sun smiled down on his defeat. 
In the net which his conquerors had woven round him he lay sub- 
missive, and the world looked on and thought him conquered. 
Vanquished by the power of might he undoubtedly was, but the 
proud spirit remained unbroken, and it was reserved for captivity to 
effect what the terror of the British arms had failed to accomplish. 

Then the kingdom of the dangerous African lion underwent the 
process of settlement! The plan devised to reduce it to submission 
suppressed liberty, established anarchy and division, and fomented 
discord, wherein lies the weakness of a nation. The kingdom was 
torn asunder piecemeal, and dismembered of its rights, traditions, 
and customs; its sovereign was carried off into captivity, and all 
members of his family were deprived of their property and possessions, 
and condemned to become wanderers and outcasts in the land where 
once they had ruled. Men were appointed over them, and substituted 
in their places, to whom they had hitherto stood in the relation of 
superior, men possessing neither the respect nor the affections of the 
people. On the ruins of Cetshwayo’s kingdom thirteen principalities 
arose, and over these were appointed thirteen kinglets, who became 
vested with the power to oppress and exact such as had never been 
possessed by their fallen master. In deposing the Zulu king we 
were informed that we had delivered his country from the rule of a 
ruthless savage, a sanguinary despot, and yet with the same hand 
that despoiled we invested thirteen chiefs with the power which we 
had professed to extinguish with Cetshwayo. 
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To the tender mercy of John Dunn we committed the rule of 
the fairest portion of Zululand. 

To the remaining principalities the following chiefs were appointed: 
Oham, Mgojana, Zibebu, Somkele, Mlandela, Mfanawendhlela, 
Seketwayo, Ntshingwayo, Hlubi, Mgitshwa, Faku, and Gaozi. (This 
latter is since dead, and succeeded by his brother, Siwunguza.) 
These men undertook to rule the country by the exacting conditions 
and rules laid down for their information and guidance, but to those 
who have read these rules my assertion that they have been but 
feebly carried out will not appear strange. 

Had any other country so subdued a race like the Zulus, just and 
generous England would have been in a ferment of virtuous indignation, 
and through her press would have hurled anathemas and reproaches and 
protests innumerable against such barbarity. But it is a very different 
thing when Imperious Britain herself commits an injustice. To declare 
her unjust is treason in her eyes; to discover her sin, impertinence. 
But though it was treason almost, and decided impertinence, to question 
the wisdom or success of the Zulu settlement, and to predict its speedy 
collapse, the march of events brought facts and proofs to support this 
assertion, too potent to be denied or tabooed, and which clearly showed 
that the settlement was a failure—not only that, a monster failure. 
The year had hardly dawned on its birth when Sitwangu and Sidindi, 
Zulu messengers sent by the appointed chief Gaozi, interviewed Mr. 
F, B. Fynney, then border agent, and through him sent forward a 
prayer to the Natal authorities for the restoration of Cetshwayo. 
In this prayer was contained the first protest against Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s settlement, and from the lips of an appointed chief came 
the first application for its reversal. 

Soon after this Gaozi died, and was succeeded by his brother 
Siwunguza. This chief had no sooner assumed the reigns of govern- 
ment than he sent, in company with Seketwayo, Faku, and Mgojana, 
three other appointed chiefs, messengers to Maritzburg to protest 
against the settlement, and to pray for their captive king’s restoration. 
More worldly wise than his brother chiefs, Seketwayo at the same 
sent the letters patent of his appointment, signed by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, which he held, to show the sincerity of his prayer and the 
authority with which his messenger was invested to speak in his 
name. 

Accompanying this deputation were a number of chiefs of weight 
and influence in Zululand, who came as representatives of the people 
amidst whom they dwelt. I here append the names of the principal 
ones :— 

Prince Maduna (Ndabuko), full brother of Cetshwayo, representing 
his nephew Prince Dinuzulu, Cetshwayo’s only son and heir, the bulk 
of the. tribe of Vundhlana, and a large portion of the people since 
placed under the authority of Mfanawendhlela. 
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Shingana, under Faku. 
Ngcongewana, under Oham. 

Makoba, under Zibebu, half-brother of that kinglet, and repre- 
senting the tribe of Mapita. 

Madhienja and Mgojana, representing the tribe of Masipula. 

Ndabankulu, under Faku, representing that kinglet himself and 
the people under him. 

Nozaza, under Seketwayo, representing that kinglet, whose letters 
patent, I have already remarked, he bore as proof of the sincerity of 
his master’s prayer. 

Magadeni, under Ntshingwayo, chief induna of the Isixepe 
Kraal. 

Mahubulwana, under Oham, chief induna, and representing the 
Abaqulusi tribe. 

Hawana and Ntshingwayo, representing Hlezebana and his tribe, 

Mholo, under Zibebu, chief induna of the Ukubusa Kraal. 

Ndukwana, under Mgojana, representing Matajana and his tribe. 

Mfunzi, under Gaozi (now Siwunguza, Gaozi’s brother and suc- 
cessor), representing Siwunguza and his people. 

Sunduzwayo also represented Siwunguza. 

Mtokwane, under Zibebu, representing Sambane and his tribe, 
and many others, chiefs of importance, all representing their people. 

No sooner was the object of this deputation made known than 
every difficulty was thrown in the way of its prayer being tendered. 
The leaders received peremptory orders to return to Zululand, no 
record was taken of it, and no report sent home to England. It was 
inconveniently mentioned, however, by Sir David Wedderburn on the 
10th of February 1881, who inconsiderately called upon the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies for an official report of the same. 
Lord Kimberley was in consequence obliged to send instructions that 
a full account should be at once forwarded, whereupon the Acting 
Secretary for native affairs despatched a remarkably inaccurate 
statement of all that had taken place ten months previously, and of 
which no record had been kept. In this way was the effort made by 
the Zulu nation to make its voice heard stifled, and those in England 
who sought for meagre information from the blue-books were obliged 
to content themselves with misrepresentation and inaccuracy. 

A second deputation, which was to have included Siwunguza him- 
self, Mlandela’s son Masana, and Somkele’s brother Bubesi, besides all 
the members of the first deputation, were refused permission by the 
British President to go to Maritzburg to lay their prayer for the 
king’s restoration and to tender the account of the grievances under 
which the settlement placed them before the Governor of Natal. 
Such a deputation would have too clearly manifested the nation’s desire : 
it could not be permitted for a moment. 


A third deputation essayed the effort. It was composed, as 
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before, of representatives of all the appointed chiefs hitherto named, 
with many additional headmen to swell its ranks. But no sooner 
had it crossed into Natal than Mr. Fynney, border agent, hastened to 
meet it, turned it back, and commanded it to return to Zululand and 
disperse. 

In July and August of the same year (1881) a fourth deputation, 
nothing daunted, once more attempted to make the voice of Zulu- 
land heard. It consisted of representatives of the appointed chiefs— 
Seketwayo, Siwunguza, and Ntshingwayo—who furthermore stated that 
they had been sent on behalf of five more of the appointed chiefs— 
viz. Mlandela, Somkele, Mgitshwa, Faku, and Mgojana—to protest 
against the settlement of Sir Garnet Wolseley, and to beg for 
Cetshwayo’s restoration. They received no better reception than 
had all the former ones; their prayer was stifled, and they were sent 
back to Zululand. A fourth time these representatives of an injured 
nation, therefore, retired over the border soured and discontented, 
with shattered faith and dying hope in the justice and generosity of 
their conquerors. 

At this time I was myself in Zululand along with Sir Evelyn 
Wood, who, escorted by three squadrons of cavalry, was proceeding 
through the country to meet the chiefs at the Inhslazatye Mountain, 
near Ulundi. On the 3lst of August the meeting took place on the 
slopes of the ‘ Evergreen Mountain,’ ' whereon had assembled six of the 
appointed kinglets, numerous indunas, chiefs, and headmen, with 
a following of about a thousand Zulus. The names of the appointed 
chiefs present were Zibebu, Mgojana, Siwunguza, Hlubi, Ntshingwayo, 
and John Dunn ; Seketwayo, Oham, and Faku sent representatives— 
Mgitshwa, Somkele, Mlandela, and Mfanawendhlela being unrepre- 
sented. Present also, and with whom I afterwards conversed, 
were Ndabuko, Umtonga, and Ziwetu (brothers of Cetshwayo), his 
late prime minister, the Great Mnyamana, Umsungulu, Somhlolo, 
and Deligana—the latter chief, being sick, was carried to the meeting 
in a hide. 

A great many chiefs were present whose names it would take too 
long to narrate, and with all the most influential of whom I did not 
lose the opportunity of conversing, with the object »f making myself 
acquainted with the opinions of the people’s representatives. They 
had come from far and wide imbued with the idea that they were to 
be allowed to state their grievances and receive a hearing; but, to 
their astonishment, speech was forbidden them, they were refused a 
hearing, and their lips were sealed. 

Matters opened with a lengthy exposition of our past action and 
policy in the Transvaal. Notwithstanding that the Zulu is, as a 
rule, scrupulously polite, this tirade was listened to with evident 
signs of ennui and impatience. Then followed a review of the con- 

1 The Inhslazatye. 
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dition of Zululand, which in no way represented the state of affairs ; 
after which nine propositions, singularly useless and uninteresting, 
were presented for their consideration and acceptance. To some they 
assented merely as a matter of form, but to others they returned a 
unanimous refusal. The meeting wound up in the judgment awarded 
by Sir Evelyn Wood in the cases of dispute between the Princes 
Ndabuko and Ziwetu against Zibebu, and the late Prime Minister, 
Mnyamana, against Oham. In the former case Zibebu, who had 
stolen from the two princes a large number of cattle, was ordered by 
Sir Evelyn Wood to restore to them one third of same, and this also 
on condition only that they exiled themselves from Zibebu’s district, 
and, taking with them the Prince Dimuzulu, retired into John Dunn’s 
country, placing themselves thereby under the authority of the most 
bitter enemy of their house. 

In Mnyamana’s case it appeared that Oham had deprived him 
of 1,300 head of cattle. The despoiler was ordered to return, not 
the whole amount stolen, but simply one half. With these acts 
terminated the meeting of chiefs at the Inhslazatye. Sir Evelyn 
gave the signal that all was ended, the band struck up ‘ God save the 
Queen,’ and, amidst an appearance of light-hearted cheerfulness, the 
chiefs and people dispersed, with the cup of bitterness and discontent 
overflowing. 

As I have hitherto remarked, many had come from a great 
distance, buoyed up with the hope that their grievances would be 
hearkened to, and their prayer for their king’s restoration at least 
allowed speech ; but not a bit of it: silence had been imposed upon 
them, and they felt that their mission had been in vain. 

Not altogether so, I, however, venture to hope. There was one 
present at the meeting who had silently watched the proceedings 
—one who, while observing in silence, was resolved to expose that 
injustice, and, if possible, remedy the evil thereby created. That 
one to whom I refer was myself. No sooner had the meeting ended 
than, calling my interpreter, I mixed freely with the discontented 
knots of men, and from their lips learnt the story they had come 
so far to tell. What I heard considerably shook my belief in the 
Zulu settlement, and three days later, separating myself from the 
troops, I started to travel through the country, with the object of 
becoming acquainted as much as possible with the national desire. 
From each principality, visited in turn, I learnt the same story; and 
my journey ended, I became acquainted with the national desire. 

From that day to this I have spared no pains to keep myself 
acquainted with the truth, and to place that truth before the British 
public. Though absent from Zululand, I am in continual communi- 
cation with the country through trusted agents, gentlemen who have 
volunteered to assist mein my work. I here take occasion to declare 
that the comparative quiet now reigning in Zululand is the result of 
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the untiring efforts of that country’s friends, and not through any 
fear which the Zulus entertain of Britain’s might or the retaliation 
which would follow an attempt to regain their liberties. If they 
rose, it would not be against Great Britain, but against the intoler- 
able system of government she has introduced into their country. 
Patient under its evils they have been, and patient they will be as 
long as those they respect and trust bid them hope on. But a time 
must come when endurance will end, and those who have hitherto 
counselled peace and patience will be forced to declare them no 
longer of any avail. The day this is declared there will rise from 
out a long-suffering nation the determination to exterminate that 
which they can no longer endure, and what their friends no longer 
bid them endure. The Zulus will rise and destroy the system of 
government which is eating out their very life’s blood; against 
England they will not turn their arms, unless she once more attempts 
to deprive them of their newly regained liberty. If she does they 
will fight, fight as desperately as they did before; and, though the 
struggle be hopeless and the end undoubted, they will at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they have cast the lie back in the 
teeth of those who have wantonly declared that the Zulus are not 
discontented and do not desire the restoration of their king. 

Still fresh in the minds of Englishmen will be the fifth and last 
deputation which sought last April to interview Sir H. Bulwer, 
Governor of Natal, and tender to him the time-worn, oft-repeated 
protest against the Zulu settlement, and the prayer for the restora- 
tion of Cetshwayo. In this deputation Mbenge, brother of Seket- 
wayo, represented that chief as well as the latter’s son Mswazi. 
Somkele was represented by his brother Matshobane, and Faku by 
his brother Sobuza. 

There came also five princes, brothers of Cetshwayo, in Maduna 
(Ndabuko), Ziwetu, Shingana, Siteku, and the far-famed Dabula- 
manzi. 

Following on these came 646 chiefs and headmen of all the 
principal and minor tribes of the thirteen districts of Zululand, 
even Zibebu’s tribe of Mandhlakasi being represented by his two 
brothers, while from Mfanawendbhlela’s district came delegates of 
half of Manyosi’s tribe, the other half coming from John Dunn’s. 
From this last-named chief’s district many men of importance put 
in an appearance, in spite of his threat that ‘no one who left his 
district to pray for Cetshwayo’s return need think of returning to it, 
for he might consider himself then and there turned out and eaten 
up.’ Well might this deputation, as indeed it did, style itself as 
‘all Zululand, praying for Cetshwayo’s return.’ Altogether its 
numbers were 2,000 men. 

The fate which had awaited the four former deputations was 
awarded this one. The Governor of Natal refused to receive it, and 
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it was bidden to return at once over the border. The Zulus forming 
it obeyed, but with this act of obedience their patience became ex- 
hausted, and the most desperate of them determineu to rise. On 
the 24th of May I first received news of the intended rising, and at 
once sent word to Lord Kimberley to warn him that unless justice 
was awarded the people the results would be disastrous. At the 
same time I despatched a messenger to Zululand to stay the rising 
and if possible avert hostilities. Ere my messenger reached Cape 
Town news reached England that the Prince Maduna (Ndabuko) 
had risen and had defeated Zibebu and Oham, the two most power- 
ful of the appointed chiefs, and the only two who, with John Dunn, 
do not desire the restoration of Cetshwayo. Once more to the 
friends of Zululand on this occasion England owes the moderation of 
Maduna in not following up his victory—a moderation all the more 
to be appreciated when one considers that the prince possesses the 
approval ofthe nation. Not long since I wrote to him and begged him 
to remain quiet and peaceful, and to watch the outcome of Cetshwayo’s 
visit to England, pointing out to him that for the king and country’s 
sake it would be wiser to remain patient for a time longer. If 
justice was not awarded the king it would be time enough then for them 
to assert the national desire. To this letter I have not yet received 
areply. Sufficient time has not elapsed to permit of my doing so, 
but in saying that Maduna will adopt that policy I do not think I 
am far wrong, though of course I cannot guarantee it. 

And now to those who deny that discontent exists in Zululand, 
that the Wolseley settlement is a mistake and a failure, and that 
the nation desires Cetshwayo’s return, I ask them to consider the 
facts I have stated calmly and dispassionately. Let England give 
Zululand a chance to declare its wishes without having recourse to 
bloodshed. None desire peace more earnestly than the Zulus: war 
is not their ambition. But they are suffering under a system to the 
like of which they have never been accustomed, they are living 
under a condition of things productive of anarchy, confusion, and 
misery, and, if only England will give the matter a thought, she 
will see how impossible it is of continuance. When this appears 
in print the Zulu king will be nearing or will have reached 
England. He is coming to this country to plead his case before 
Her Majesty and endeavour to obtain justice; and I doubt not 
he will himself tell his own sad tale far better than ever my poor 
pen can do. In this country’s hands lies the power of repairing a 
grave error. Let her be wise, merciful, generous, and just, and 
not omit to use it. The restoration of Cetshwayo to his own country 
will heal the wounds that now cover it, and in this restoration lies 
the only panacea of Zulu woes. Nowhere will England possess a 
truer or firmer friend and ally, and nowhere will she find one more 
qualified to rule, or more competent to maintain order and obedience 
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than the Zulu king. In the days of his greatest might and power 
he never threatened us, he never menaced us, he honestly desired to 
live in peace with England. South African Confederation was, how- 
ever, at that time the scheme uppermost in the mind of those who, 
to attain that end, provoked the war and invaded Zululand. Since 
that time Cetshwayo has been the victim of others’ ambition and 
others’ mistakes; and never was injustice so unwarranted as the 
captivity and continued detention of this unfortunate prince. Worse 
than contemptible is the present settlement of his country; and if 
men are inclined to doubt my words let them turn to contemplate 
the actual condition of things therein and behold the truth for them- 
selves. What once it was impertinence to predict, time has amply 
proved. 

When this appears in print I shall be in all probability on the 
northern shores of Africa, and can therefore only learn at a distance 
the outcome of Cetshwayo’s visit. When it becomes known I shall 
anickly learn it, but even quicker will it be known in Zululand. 
Should the glad news that ‘Cetshwayo comes’ irradiate an expectant 
nation with its joyous thrill, far and wide will the blessings of a glad 
people rise up to heaven on their benefactors. Past bitternesses and 
animosities will fly before the flood of happiness that the news shall 
bring, and the nation will warm to those who have coerced unjustly, 
but who on learning the injustice of that coercion have made what 
reparation lies in their power. 

There is another picture to which I fain would not turn. It is 
that of bloodshed, war, and death amidst a brave but desperate people. 
If the Zulus learn that England will not award them justice, they 
will rise, and in the struggle which will ensue will be read the 
bloodstained letters of a cruel policy. 

With this warning of what I know must come if justice is not 
awarded the Zulu people, let me bring these words to an end. To 
the darkest cloud there is a silver lining, and in this lining let us 
hope are wrapt Mercy and Justice. We have inflicted a deep wound on 
an inoffensive people, but we have the power to remove all pain and 
effect a speedy cure. Let that opportunity not be thrown away, 
and let England prove her nobility in facing the truth, and in acknow- 
ledging a past error. 

FLorence Dixie, 


Postscript. 


Since writing this, news has reached me direct from the Zulu 
country which confirms the statements I have made, to the effect that 
the Zulus are awaiting the outcome of Cetshwayo’s visit to England 
which shall decide their future action. Their requirements are: ‘the 
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abolition of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s settlement, the banishment of John 
Dunn, and the restoration of Cetshwayo, who they feel is alone 
capable of restoring peace and tranquillity to the country. They 
desire also that a British resident should be located on the borders 
of Natal to watch British interests and keep Cetshwayo informed of 
same. Not against Britain or Britishers do they desire to take up 
arms, but against the oppressive and peace-destroying system of 
government laid down by the settlement. If Cetshwayo is restored, 
their aim will be attained; if he is not, necessity will compel their 
leader Ndabuko to take up arms to assert the liberties of his people, 
and to establish a system of government more in accordance with 
Zulu customs and Zulu wishes.’ This statement is not a reply to my 
letter to Ndabuko, which has not yet arrived, but as it partakes very 
much of the sentiments expressed in my letter to that prince I have 
now no longer any doubt as to what his reply will be. 


F. D. 
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PARLIAMENTARY OATHS. 


Ir must have been no ordinary exigency which could induce two 
distinguished members of the House of Lords to risk themselves 
on the perilous and ungrateful subject of parliamentary oaths— 
periculose plenum opus alew, a pursuit in which it is difficult 
to avoid either offending the prejudices or basely conceding to the 
errors of mankind. Every one must see that things cannot possibly 
remain as they are, and no one seems yet to have arrived at what can 
be considered even a plausible solution. There is no discredit in 
failing where nobody yet can boast of success. 

Oaths are of two kinds, which differ widely from each other. There 
is the assertory oath which deals wholly with the past and from which 
the swearer is free as soon as he has delivered his testimony, and the 
promissory oath by which the swearer binds himself to some duty 
and obligation for all time to come. No view of the question can be 
considered complete which does not comprehend both these forms of 
execration and carefully distinguish between them. They are alike 
in this, that both appeal to a Power and a Tribunal which is not of 
this world, and that both seek to enforce obligations which are already 
complete without their interposition. They differ in this, that while 
it has pleased the legislature to allow an affirmation to be used 
instead of an oath in assertory asseverations, no similar alternative has 
hitherto been afforded in the case of promissory oaths. 

The present state of the law with regard to parliamentary oaths 
seems to be a cause of universal dissatisfaction: nobody is pleased 
with it as it stands, and nobody has succeeded in finding a remedy. The 
experienced and respected Chairman of Committees in the House of 
Lords has been so much struck by the unsatisfactory state of the law 
that he has felt it necessary to come forward with a proposition for 
its amendment. His proposal was, in substance, that any peer should 
be admitted to take the oath necessary for entitling him to sit and 
vote in Parliament who was willing to confess his belief in a Deity, 
without stating in any way what manner of Deity it might be. This 
certainly was a very considerable concession, but it pleased absolutely 
no one. Nor can this be wondered at. When the belief in the 
existence of a Deity is made a test, it necessarily follows that some 
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definition of the kind of Deity meant should be attempted; but that 
definition is found to be wholly impossible. 

The next attempt, made by the Duke of Argyll, consisted in 
substituting the words ‘ solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare and 
affirm ’ for the word ‘ swear,’ and omitting the words ‘ So help me God.’ 
This oath, unlike the oath suggested by Lord Redesdale, was not 
limited to the House of Peers. The proposal was thrown out by a 
majority of 138 to 63, and in that state.this question now stands. 
Something, it may be hoped, may be learnt by the debates on these 
two proposals, though bristling with objections which rendered 
defeat absolutely certain. 

Let us first consider the proposition of Lord Redesdale, which was 
unanimously rejected. His view seems to have been that the use of 
an oath was not so much to afford to persons occupying high and 
important positions in the country the opportunity of testifying their 
loyalty to the sovereign, as to establish and proclaim a new religious 
test, by which all who were unable to take it should be excluded from 
the service of the Crown. The object was, not to provide the 
Sovereign with true and faithful servants, but to surround her with 
orthodox divines; not to secure the temporal welfare of the State, 
but to take care that, in the dark and profound mysteries of theology, 
they should not deviate beyond a certain point from an unknown 
standard. What was wanted was such security as an oath can afford 
of the fidelity of the subject. Instead of that we are directed 
to require belief in the existence of a God—a test which might include 
the rudest savage and exclude the subtlest metaphysician. The man 
who worships an animal, a star, a mountain, or a stream would 
satisfy this remarkable test ; while the philosopher, who has lost his 
way in the mazes of deep thought and the shock of conflicting theories, 
would be deprived of the right or power to assert his hereditary 
position, or to devote his energies to the service of the country, and 
visited by a punishment more galling than would be awarded to an 
actual crime. It would, indeed, have been surprising if the House 
of Lords had suffered itself to be transformed from a secular body 
dealing with secular things into a kind of legislative inquisition; 
dealing, not with the affairs of this world, but with the darkest 
mysteries of theology. So far from giving rest and quiet, such a law 
as was proposed must necessarily have involved a body designed for 
the transaction of the business of this world in yet deeper and darker 
speculations on another. To work such a law, the first thing that 
“would be required would be a definition of that which was to be 
believed—that is, of what is meant by the term used. In other 
words, we must have had a perfectly clear and logical statement 
of what is intended when we use the word God. Where are we to 
seek for our definition? How shall we draw the line between mystic 
belief and childish credulity? If we once allow ourselves to inquire 
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into and examine every man’s belief, where shall we distinguish 
between profundity and absurdity? between what we are content 
to accept and notions put forward with the same claim, which pass 
the limits of reason and possibility? Dismissing then this idea as 
absolutely impracticable, shall we adopt the view of the Duke of 
Argyll and content ourselves with merely affirming that we solemnly 
and sincerely declare and affirm that we will be faithful to the 
sovereign and bear to him true allegiance ? This is, indeed, a heavy 
descent from the sublime attitude of the present oath and the fearful 
imprecation which it is proposed to supersede. The first objection 
which strikes us in the formula of the Duke of Argyll is that it is 
wholly and entirely superfluous and unnecessary. Why should a 
peer on entering the House of Lords, why should a commoner on 
entering the House of Commons, be called upon in forms more or less 
solemn to undertake a duty which he is already bound by the laws of 
his country and the clearest mandates of morality to perform? Every 
peer who enters Parliament, every commoner who enters the House 
of Commons, is already bound by the law of the land to be faithful 
and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty the Queen. That obligation 
is imposed by law and implied by the acceptance of every office of 
trust or dignity which devolves upon a subject. All the execrations 
in the world cannot make it more binding; all the promises that can 
be uttered add nothing to its force. If things-were otherwise, if 
people were only to be punished for the breach of a positive obligation 
which they have taken upon themselves, how many of the millions of 
Her Majesty’s subjects would be liable to any punishment at all ? 
What are the place-owners, members of Parliament, justices of the 
peace, soldiers, sailors, and judges compared with the mass of the 
teeming millions of this country? If oaths were anything more than 
an empty form, if they imposed upon us any duty which was 
not already binding and complete, the result must necessarily 
be that no one could be punished for disobeying a law which 
he had never formally promised to obey. Either the greatest 
care should be taken that every one of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects should promise in some form or other to obey the laws, or 
punishment for disobedience to them should be limited to those who 
can be shown to have entered into a distinct obligation to observe 
them. But that is not the law of England: the law of England is 
that a man shall be punished if he has broken a law which he pro- 
mised to observe, and punished just as much if he breaks a law 
which he never promised to observe at all. It seems impossible 
to imagine a man so constituted that he will be bound by a 
mere general promise when the laws of his country, the dictates of 
morality and justice, have no influence over him. There may be 
beings so constituted, but they must be so singular and inconsistent 
that it would be a waste of labour to devise laws, promises, or oaths 
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for their guidance and coercion. The result seems clearly to be that 
while it is quite right for reasons above stated to do away with the 
present practice of making an oath, not so much a promise to obey 
the law as a test of ecclesiastical orthodoxy, it is utterly absurd 
to retain a promise to do what is already a duty of clear and perfect 
obligation. The conclusion that seems inevitably to follow from 
these considerations is that, while it is undoubtedly right to give up 
the attempt to make a promise of fidelity a means of ecclesiastical 
exclusion, it is in the highest degree unreasonable to load the Statute 
Book with promises to observe a duty already commanded by the 
law of the land and fenced round with the severest punishment. If 
we make up our minds to shake ourselves free from the present 
oath, let us not emerge from one absurdity only to fall into another, 
The present system of oaths and imprecations has, at any rate, on its 
side a venerable antiquity and a long and curious history. Let us by 
all means shake ourselves free from its narrow bigotry, and its attempt 
to make more perfect a duty which, without oaths and imprecations, 
is perfect already; but let us not fall into the absurdity of binding 
a few thousand of our fellow-subjects to observe laws which they are 
already bound by the laws of their country to obey. 

This, however, is only a part of the difficulties in which we have 
involved ourselves : we have no mercy for those who will not conform to 
the directions of the law by swearing todo that which they are bound 
to do without any oath at all, but we are lenient and even complaisant 
to persons who are summoned to give evidence in judicial proceedings. 
As long as it is only a question of allegiance and fidelity, we are in- 
exorable: the oath must be sworn in the very terms demanded, or the 
recusant is excluded from any of the rights of a citizen, his want of 
belief is an absolute bar to the assertion of rights which he would 
otherwise possess ; but if a controversy arise in a court of law in which 
this same person is either plaintiff, defendant, or witness, his dis- 
ability is at once removed and the man who is deemed by the consti- 
tution unworthy to sit among his peers, or to exercise offices of trust 
and honour, is considered perfectly able to give evidence as to matters 
relating to his own property and that of his fellow-subjects, to their 
honour, to their character, to their life. Among his peers he may be 
treated as a Pariah, but once let him descend into the ordinary prac- 
tice of ordinary life and it is discovered that this outcast is as much 
deserving of credence as the most orthodox member of the commu- 
nity. The bare affirmation of a man who is precluded by the law of 
the land, in the form of a testing oath, from a scat in the House of 
Lords, may decide the devolution of property of any amount, may 
cover a fellow-citizen with lasting infamy, and even consign him to an 
ignominious death, while this very man is excluded, from want of 
religious belief, from the honours which he has inherited, or the 
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titles he has deserved. As long as it is a question of individual per- 
secution the law is inexorable, but as soon as the interests of the great 
mass of mankind are concerned it is soon found that, though not 
allowed to speak for himself, he is a perfectly sufficient witness for or 
against others, and can confer or take away from them by his testi- 
mony those rights that he is not permitted to assert for himself. As 
long as it is a question of honour or position the exclusion is complete, 
but once come to the question of money or money’s worth, and the 
scruples which exist in full force in the two Hou:es of Parliament 
vanish, and the testimony which he must not give for himself he is 
permitted to give for others. 

Thus we find Mr. Bradlaugh excluded from the House of Com- 
mons for want of religious belief, while the same person is permitted 
to give evidence in his own case ; and we see a man who is willing to 
take the oath required in order to enable him to sit in Parliament 
forbidden to take it, not by the law of the land, but by the arbitrary 
and illegal action of the House of Commons, who, though having a 
perfect right to decide on questions within the law and custom of 
Parliament, have assuredly no legal power to prevent a member from 
doing an act which he is expressly directed not by the law and custom 
of Parliament, but by the law of the land, to perform. Within the law 
and custom of Parliament, Parliament is supreme, but it is a melan- 
choly exhibition of the tyranny of orthodoxy when we see one branch 
of the legislature taking upon itself to nullify laws which the whole 
legislature itself has sanctioned. 

We have yet to consider the question of judicial oaths before we 
can attempt to offer any rational solution of the problem before us. 
It is perfectly evident that we cannot long go on in our present 
inconsistent and discreditable fashion, excluding a man in one place 
because he believes too little, and including the same man in another 
place because he believes nothing at all. Symmetry may perhaps be 
carried too far, but we cannot afford permanently to establish a system 
of gross and flagrant contradictions. If religious belief be necessary 
for the taking of an oath, we cannot afford permanently to dispense 
with it: if it isnot necessary, we cannot permanently afford to require 
it. Before we attempt to settle this perplexing and difficult question, 
and decide how far the suggestion of the Duke of Argyll is satisfac- 
tory, we must consider what we have hitherto neglected—the nature 
and force of the ordinary judicial oath. That oath is, that? you 
‘ shall tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God,’ or, as it is generally pronounced by the less educated classes, 
‘your God,’ thus showing clearly that they do not understand the 
imprecation that they utter. I use the word imprecation deliberately, 
as being the term most appropriate to the oath as ordinarily adminis- 
tered. What is the meaning of ‘So help you God’? It means 
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undoubtedly that the person taking the oath calls down an imprecation 
on his own head, renounces all hope from God, prays God to desert 
him and leave him without His shelter and protection to all the 
powers of evil, if he speak falsely. If there be such a thing as what 
theologians call a presumptuous sin, where shall we find it more 
clearly than here? It is, if the words be carefully considered, the 
renouncing of God’s mercy, the invocation of a curse, the assumption 
that we know better than the Deity how He ought to treat us, that we 
have the right and the power to direct what that treatment should be. 
I will not enlarge on this topic, but I venture to say, without fear of 
contradiction, that it is a sin and a shame that any man should be 
put in such a position, and not only allowed but encouraged to 
renounce the help of the Deity under any circumstances. Whenever 
a duty or office is undertaken, there is implied by the very undertaking 
a promise to perform that office or duty. Oaths and imprecations can 
add nothing to the binding nature of such an undertaking. It is 
complete in itself; the man who will not obey this undertaking 
because it is his duty, will not be influenced by any other motive. 
He cannot seriously believe that God has devolved on him the power 
of fixing his own punishment, nor that he can 


Snatch from His hand the balance and the rod, 
Rejudge His justice, be the God of God; 


and he acts accordingly with a feeling of impunity derived from the 
very enormity of his own presumption. 

If you believe in God it is a blasphemous imprecation ; if not, it 
is a hollow and shameless cheat: there needs no more to show that it 
is impossible, when once this matter is firmly and fairly considered, 
to retain the present oath, or, as it appears to me, any oath at all. 
This view of the case—the imprecation on the head of the person 
that swears, and the renunciation of the help of God—seems to me to 
prove that it is impossible ina Christian or even in a heathen country 
permanently to retain any oath at all that is any imprecation, however 
covered and disguised ; and so far, what has been said seems to lead to 
the adoption of the promise to speak the truth proposed in the bill of 
the Duke of Argyll. But the objection to this proposal has yet to be 
considered. Why should any man be required to say or intimate in 
writing that he has a conscientious objection to the oath required by 
law, and why should he be required solemnly, sincerely, and truly to 
declare and affirm? Every man is already bound by the strongest 
possible ties to speak the truth, and to seek to add to it any form of 
asseveration, though that form be no longer accompanied by an oath, 
is really to weaken that which it is intended to fortify. It is an 
observation of Polybius that the Greeks, after binding themselves by 
every possible imprecation to speak the truth, were hardly ever known 
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to keep their word, while the Romans, of his day at any rate, were 
seldom or never known to break it. When the obligation to speak 
the truth is perfect in itself, no words, whether they assume the form 
of an oath or of solemn affirmation, can add anything to the obligation ; 
but, though they cannot add, they can very much detract from it. The 
readers of Quentin Durward will remember that Louis XI. was pro- 
vided with several sets of reliques, by some of which he had no objec- 
tion to swear falsely, while others exercised what I suppose we must call 
a more binding effect upon his conscience. It is the tendency of all 
attempts to surround a simple and positive duty with attributes of 
unusual solemnity to weaken the duty when those attributes of unusual 
solemnity are withdrawn: the attempt tu increase any obligation which 
is in itself already perfect serves not to make the obligation stronger, 
but to teach men to palter with their consciences, and thus to make 
the sense of right weaker. We must deal with men as we find them. 
The real protection against false testimony in courts of justice is to be 
found partly in the disgrace which such detection implies, but much 
more in the terror of the law by which it is punished. 

The man who requires to be reminded in a court of justice that 
he is on his oath and is to speak the truth, is really told by impli- 
cation that a lie unaccompanied by judicial formalities is a very 
venial, an insignificant, affair, though the guilt is nearly always as 
great in the one case as in the other. When Iago slandered away 
the life of Desdemona, was the crime at all less because the lie was 
not accompanied by an oath? It is quite easy to see how the practice 
of oaths and solemn affirmations may teach people to split straws and 
palter with their consciences by making distinctions where there isin 
reality no difference; but the duty to tell the truth is already perfect 
and complete, and the attempt to add any fresh motive has no effect 
but to weaken the motives which already exist. 

I hold, therefore, that I have shown sufficient reason for concluding 
that the whole system of oaths, whether they consist of declaration of 
religious opinion, with which it is now admitted courts of justice have 
nothing to do unless the witness pleases, or invoking the vengeance 
of Heaven on the swearer if he swear falsely, is equally immoral and 
degrading. I hold that a duty in itself of perfect obligation, such as 
telling the truth in a court of justice, may be diminished, but 
cannot be increased, by adding anything to what is already complete. 
It seems to me that we teach an evil lesson when we accustom 
people formally on any condition to renounce the aid of a higher 
Power, and I see no advantages, but on the contrary the ele- 
ments of great demoralisation, in the line that is so sharply drawn 
between what a man says when he is liable to be prosecuted for perjury, 
and what he says when he is liable to no such prosecution. The object 
which we have to attain is truth, and that object will be best attained 
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the less we mix it up with refinements and subtleties. It seems to me 
to follow from these considerations that we ought to go back to the 
precept which declares that our conversation should be ‘ Yea, yea,’ 
and ‘ Nay, nay,’ and the duty of a citizen to tell the truth in a court 
of justice will be best enforced by treating it as an obligation which 
every citizen is bound to perform without any contract, oath, or 
promise, but subject to severe punishment if he violates or evades it. 


SHERBROOKE. 


Note to Article on* The Caucus and its Critics’ in last Number. 


IN my article in the last number of this Review, I made certain references (pp. 15-16) 
to the Leeds Liberal Association and the Leeds Mercury, the accuracy of which has 
been challenged by the editor of the Mercury. I find I was wrong in stating that a 
meeting of the ‘400’ was held. The meeting was a public one, convened by the 
executive of the Liberal Association and presided over by its president. 


F, SCHNADHORST. 





